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THE 

SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
MONGOL DYNASTY 


FORSWORD 

Tf human valuaa are totally ^orad and wor!d<onqu«st {JahAn' 
'^^tfsA’at)-~power ovar ooa^s fellow•m«n, tteir lands aud their meaca of 
subatstenoe—is regarded an end in itself, then no man yet bom can be 
considered as the equal of the great Cheo^. Alexander, perhaps, comas 
a close second, but even Timur and Napoleon are nowhete near biro 

Kow was the man made ? Whence that source of his terrific 
power ? How far can he be put dowu as a purely "mental case," created 
by a curious jwtaposition of protons or neutrons, which has nerer occor- 
red again ^ Oi is the man at least partially explicable in terms of training, 
eavironment and tradition ? Now since history is not and cannot be 
a^ied biology,the subtle effect of these social inffuences must be traced. 
The legisladve capacity of Cbengis could not have been the result of pur^y 
physiological causes. 

Unfortunatdy while history tells us so much about the events^ 
Chao^ Oan’s later days, little is known of his earlier life. Leaving 
mere romance aside, the first attempt to give an acconat ^ his estsiy 
Ule was made by lUshiduddin, the author of Jamiui TawarOA, on the 
’ fanais of the Goldw Book ^ tJu Mongols. But &£r. Wei K. Sun has provided 
os wi^ a mote reliable material, the Sterd Hisicfy cif 4 Ae MorigcM. 

There is nothing secret about the Secfd History, nor is ft 
to guess its or^n Very soon after the death of Chesgis Ehan, a Mongd 
officer wrote or dictated a hook in the trne Mongolian 9 t;de by the side 
of a pleasant Mongolian stream. He Imew everything about Moagciha 
^ts peoples and thefi custzxns. practically every hOl, dak aad vafley. 
and certainly every route, in that exteoave tailUny. He wrote with 
Mongolian brevity and with that rfchneaa of apt afrofl** for which, the 
Afidngols were famous. Onr anther neither adned nor datfWI Cbengk* 
T^ban For Mro Chengis ghan was a ket, just as a storm or a t himda^ 
bolt is a fact He merely narrated irtiat had bappesod; ttitC w 
^^^gonsideied to be the true Mongd traditiaa. But if our aiChor toew a loa 
sihemx UoDgclia, he knew litUe aboat ^ outside world. Be certaii^ 
did not aocorapany the Ehan u his west^ campelgDS, fee there are 
ntunerous errors in the few paragraphs he dervotes to Chengis' conqwti 
S) Muslim Afia. He did sot give his oaoe: litesaiy fasM w«b not a 
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tfaiag be cared for. Also in s oarrstive <lict&ted by such an officer, there 
was sure to be overUppia^ misplacement of para^phs and of e7ents; 
if he could act remonbei an event in its proper sequence, he dictated it 
just vrben it came to his Blind. Kis tnlning bad been conversatiaiial, 
not literary ; he makes no attempt at artistic finish, and there were 
probably no literary models he could imitate. 

The chief feature of our author has still to be noted. He had a purely 
secular and local Mongol moral consciousness, and was not aware of any 
moral contradictions in his faith. He refers to Mongol customs without 
COauseQtang upen them. He had, for example, a purely Mongolian idea 
of the Intimacy of children and no fear whatsoever that a generation 
after faun CMrwwe and Muslim influence woald ao change Moi^(^an ideas 
of sex-eDoiulity. that people like Juhji and even Cbengis faimsalC who 
were perfectly legitimate in his eyes, would be considered ba 5 tnid&*^ 9 lV 
the Mongol Emperors of the Yuan dynasty had no alternative but tb* 
declare the work to be a secret^in fact, a dreadfal seca«t—for it could 
be used for those “researches into paternity’* which the Twippy^ai funlly 
was mot psrpered to tolerate. Taken as a whole, the book waa t»0 
Mongolian for the later Mongols. They preserved it and ^oscribed fl 
Two further facts have to he kept in view to give us a corr e ct picture 
q 4 the work. The original has perished and only the Chinese translation 
has aoTvrved. This need not cause any surprise. The manuscript of the 
Week WM by chance carried to China instead of beii^ brought to Central 
AMn. Since a book in the Mongol and the Uigfmr script would 

be ^ ao valoe to the Chinese, they allowed the otigM to peds^MQ^ 
pwftfgiid the Qimese translation. Secondly, there are traces of iufiar- 
fcreoce by a kter and incompetent hand. Some ooa tried to continue 
the booh tei was unnUe to do so property nod kft his work incomtdoa^ 
Hn may also have interpolated a few paragrahs. quite forgeto3| af me 
fiict toft be was contradicting what the 5 <(!rsfirfsfMy bad aaiddfsewheie. 
Ttae work of the unknown Mongol officer and lis edited traaslatimL^. 
Ihy my young pupti, Mr.W«i‘Ew«i>Su9, gives a o om ect ptotore of the eizly 
%areer of Cbea^ and the Mttigd legeods eturent at the time. It replaces 

loeasM by sober history and makes a crttkal analyst of Mongolia and ttes 
,Moi^ola poanbla It has men aad women but no heroes and no gods, 
''miftonft was unbown aad was srypus sa ed when ft dared to appear. 
Tbt Sepreme Bong (n^tengiri) is there with his chosen people as in IslaA> 
but without n theological parapbenisiiA. the chosen 

the cfanam pe^de. was a terriUe deisU Does this redeem his eharaetex: 
.•otbiadcciitths mors? We ^ notteov ? n-teagiri alone kitowa. 

—MUHAMMAD HABIB- 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF 
THE MONGOL DYNASTY 

{Yvun-Chao-Pi-Shi) 


Introduction 

1. The Secrer History 

I n 1866 Archijuandrite Palladios made the leaned world {In Russia) 
acqoaipted with a Chinese, or rather Mongol, historical work of coo* 
siderable importaace. In the fourth volume of the Records of the Russian 
EcdesiasHeal Mission at Peking, Palladius presented a Russian tranalatioD 
of the Yuan^/iao-pi’shi. or the Secret History of Ike Mongol Dynasfy. 
In the introduction to his translation Palladlus gave a minute and detailed 
history of the work, from which we learn that it was oiipnally written 
in the Mongol tong;ue and had been finished in 1240 A.D. at the tune of 
A great assembly on the river Remlen. It treats of the early history 
of the Morals, the reign of CbengU and the beginning of the reign of 
Ogotai. In the early Ming time a Chinese tr^pslation of it was mnAA. 
The Yuan-chao-pi-shs is mentioned in the Hitng~vu^ 4 u, or the detailed 
reconi of the reign of Hung‘wu, under the year 1382. It is stated then 
that it had been written in the Uighur script and the Mongpl tongue 
and that a Chinese translation of it was made, to which titt Mongol 
text was annexed, not in the original Uighur script, but by rendering 
Mongol sounds through Chinese characters. After Palladius had pnhUshed 
his translation, he happened in 1872 to obtain a MS. copy of the Ming 
edition of the work—the Chinese text of the work accompanied whh 
Uoz^l text (in Chinese characters). It was found that the text PaQadion 
had translated was only an abstract of the original worfe. which coolBtt 
of fifteen ch^teis, but has no title. la spfte of many aithaiams ai^ 
erron in tMs text, the restoratioir M the Mongol origlaa! should 
present Hftle difficulty to men acquainted with both Chlfiese and M o n gsl . 
For an etodttts of Mongol history this rare doeumeat of aacsea t Motupl 
Steratare is of iatereat It corrobostbes in a geBod w«y tlit 

statmnaits of RaaHduddin in his wdl kaowu Jomsa T^marUk and 
oecdaosiRy we find pewages in Rashidatdii* whkh look Ifts e Utessl 
kmoMatioii of this Mongol document This poms that Raahidaddhi 
QSe of the aonice of infotmation ae the unJosowu acthoircf the 
Yuau^haxhpi^. the dates in the latter work sre geaerafiyss accotd* 
nith the dams given by tite Mobaatmed&n atrtison. (!■ a Isv 
easo tht Ymn-chaO’fi-tfii cosimfts great cfafooological blnaden arid 
Btirolacea ewts, as. for mstaaee, ze^ect to the war hi the weat, 
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but probably these i»aiajp^iph« are later interpolations or have be<n 
caused by the error of tlie imnslator and the scribes). 

Palladius' MS. copy of the was in tbc library of 

St. Petersbu^ Ifni varsity. An aepoinplished Mongol scholar, Professor 
Pozdneyeff, bad undertaken to publish a facsimile of the texts with 
translation and notes. The preface and the greater part of the testa 
bad already been printed—(P. 19^, Mediafial Researches /ram Eastern 
Asiatie Sonrees by E- Bretscliueider). 

M. Barthold, the weU kno^^^1 historian of Turkistan, says thataccord- 
ing to a statement of Rashiduddiu, the Chinese Waeir of Chaghtai bad 
in his possession even before his appointment a list containing the history 
of CUeagis* campaigns and that there has come down to us, in the 
origiaal as w^l as a Chinese translation, a narrative composed in Mongolia 
in 1240. Then in a note Mr. Barthold adds, "On the Mongolian 
original see pamphlet of A. M. Posdneyeff (St. P., Zapi Russk, Arkhccl. 
Ob., 1833) ; on the Mot^ohan title (Mongolun N^cba toblchiyan— 
Se^et Hiiiary oj the Mongols) see Prof. Pilliot's reference in Ttiung Pao, 
xiv (1913), p-131 sq... Tlie MoagoHau original w-as to have been published 
by Pozdeneyeff ie Russb, and will now be published by Prof. PelUot 
(sec his promise in J. A., ll. xv, 132)." M. Blochet in his Introduction 
» I'Histoire des MohsoIs df Fail Allah Rashid ed-Din. has translated into 
French the first part or chapter of the Yuan-ckao-pi-ihu He adds that 
the first part has been restored Into Mongol by M- Pozdneyeff of St. 
Petosbuig, that the wotk’has become extremely rare, that it is impossible 
to proenre a copy of it. and that bis translation was based on a copy 
of the first part lo Russian characters rendered particularly for him 
by M. Ivanof and M. Rosenberg. 

The value of the Yuaft'Chao-pi-shi or the Secret ffistory of the Mongd 
Dynasty will be ^scussed presently. But this is all the progress that 
bii bea made in rendering that rvork accesrible to the non-Chinese world. 
Yean have passed since the first attempt of Palladius but the English 
spttjdng world of today, in sinte of its increa^i^' interest in Cbengis 
Khan, can only get some glimpses of the Seerel History throu^ second 
hand works. The real of European writers for the translation of oriental 
' works, which had reached its senith by the end of the nioeteentb century, 
» now fiflggiDg, and bos by a sort of mutual consent been left to the 
people of the Orient. At the same time European interest in the East, 
^edally in the Vnited States, has greatly increased. So when I came as a 
research seboUr from China to the Aligarh Muslim Unlvermty and it was 
' hnangedthat I should work on that borderland where Muslim and Chinese 
dvfUsatioss meet. I decided that I could best fulfil my peculiar mission 
' by bringing out a carefully edited translation of the Yuan<hao~pi'Shi. 
T c^et that I have sot bad the opportunity of comparing my text with 
restored version of the Russian scholan. However, after comparing 
'my text with Blochet's translation, T am convinced that there cannot be 
.BBKh difference between the Russian verrion and my Chinese text. But 
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1 fiud tbat the first part nr chapter of tlia yuttH‘ffiuc‘f>i‘Shi, as tmiislatad 
by M. Blochet from the Russian, ;itops where the first j)art of iny text 
has not ended. This may be clue to the fact that the CliineM text used 
by the Russiao sdioinrs stopped IietC'-or elre they did not continue th«r 
work. For the first part of the Seerfi History I have re!:ed to a great 
extent ou the reiiderfog of M. Blocliet, »'ho only makes some modificatiofis 
of the Russian forms of nacies given by PosdneyclY. Tliough Blochet'a 
work only covers a small fraction of the whole book, it is sufficfcut to 
prove that there is little inaccurac^’ in the Chines trniisbtioit. So far as 
the Chinese traiulireretlon of nauics ij concerned, my tvxt seeuis to be 
quite regular and signs arc given in it to indicate the silent consoiisfita 
and the pronunciation of particular Chinese characters; »o that by regu¬ 
larly substituting Chiuese characters any one who is acquainted with the 
Mongol language w'lll not find it difficult to restore them into Mongolian. 
But this question can only interest specialists of the Moi^ol languige. 
Readers who wisli to compare thu lUinei given in the S^tre/ History with 
those in Persian histories will be able to Identify them easily. Never¬ 
theless. specific Chinese terms, such a!> liuins-<ii (U. Emperor for Xhan 
or Khakhan or KDiagan) or Yuan (fur hlongol or Da*da) could not have 
been in the original; but such terms can easily be picked out by any one 
faisUiar with Chinese terminology*. 

The Chinese translation of the Setrti Hisfory of th Afongol Oyntat^ 
(the Yuoit’duiO'pi-thi) does not give the name of the Mongolian autbori 
It is stated at the end of tbs book that the manuscript was finished in 
the seventh month of the )'ctr of Mouse (is28 A. D.), a year before the 
accession of OgoUl Khakhan (Khagan), though some events shortly 
after this year (t.r., at the begloning of the reign of Ogotai) appear to 
have been inserted later oa. The book was brought to the Imperial 
Library, when Hung-wu (or Cbu Yuan Cbutng). the founder of the 
Ming Dynasty, captured Dah-du, the capital of the Yuan. In the year 
1366 A. D. But the compilers of the YuoK-rAr, the official history ^ 
the Yuan Dynasty, who started their work in the following ye&r, do not 
seem to have had access to the SHret History, because it was not trasslatad 
into Cbioese till 1362 A. D.. the fifteenth year of the reign of Hung-om. 

The present Chinese text of the Sserti History was taken from Psm^ 
Ui-ksion^‘s GtogrAphied Htstorch Stria by Dlug Chian of 
Provind^ Xfbrery Publicatioim, No. II ; it was id turn copied from the 
Yung 4 o 4 <ih^isH {tmpmal Library of Emptnrr YsuttgAo, X403*14SS 
A. D.}» by Shih^how (Chang Mu) in the year 1841 A« D. The 

author of Pwig-jaMrsMg'a Ge^aphUal Easareh Seriss lays great emph^ 
^ io his notes on geographical identifications, whidi. foUowiog in the 
footsteps cf my predecessor. I have also utilised in my notes so fax as thdy 
are h^pful to an understanding of the text. 

The Chinese aame of the Socrtl Bistory of the Mongol Dynasty M 
YuasKMao^-ski. Yuan or ' 'original" is the Chinese title of the royal I 
Mongol femil y which governed Cbiyfl ; chao means "dyDasty" ; pi 
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meaQ$ ‘‘secret" : aud shi means “history". The Mongol name of the 
bock, if it had any, is aot given. ICoo Cbleu'U says at the end of the 
Sih‘thih<hai‘<hi that he had seen a text of the SeerH History copied 
frotn a manuscript of the Yuan Dynasty at Chang Tai-siou's (Perfect 
Chang’s place) in Lu-Chow, which had underneath the (Chinese) title 
of the book two lioes of Chinese characters : on the right Mort^^gu-lun- 
niu'chix and on the left To-cha-an. Kow' it is oientiosed in the biography 
of Cha-han (a li'arfr) in the Ynan-sJii that "Jen-tsung (or Palipata, the 
fourth E m peror of the Yuan Dynasty, who ruled for nine years, 1312-1321 
A. D.) ordered Cha-hao to translate the To-bi-chi-yan, to give the trans¬ 
lation the title of SisH-'^n-kai-lien'Chi, and to put it at the disposal of the 
board of official historians." Again it is stated in the biography of 
Yu-ji in the Yuan-ski that "Wea-tsung (or Tou-Timui, the seventh, 
and the last but one Emperor of the Yuan Dynasty, who ruled from 
1328 to 1353 A.D.) ordered Yu-ji to compile Kcm-sbtfi-iiah-dicn (or 
A sikdy of ike Klougol World). Yu-ji requested the Emperor for permission 
to utilise the To~bi‘Cki"omi as an additional source of his information on 
the Mongol or national history (Kuo-shu), specially for the career of 
Cbengis Rhan (Tai*Tau). But the Chen-ji (a court official), Ta-si-ha-ya 
and others protested : the To-bh<hi-yon records secret and forbidden 
things ; it should not be allowed to be copied and issued to the public. 
The Emperor agreed with them." From these remarks in the Yuan-shi, 
we may conclude that To-bi-chUyan or To^h^i-yoK was the same book 
which Roo Chien-li had seen with the Chinese chametera, T^hA-on ; 
and Moitg’fu-nttndiu-cka Tixka-an seems to have been the oii^nal 
name of Yuan-chao-pi-sM or the Secret Hishry of the Dynasty. 

Tsien Dah-hin says about the Secret Hieiory in the YMen-chi’yee^en- 
yf-btt that the Yuan'Chao-pi-shi has ten proper chapters or parts and two 
additional chapters (in continuation), not bearing the name of the author, 
and recording the history of Tai-tsu (Cbengis Rhan) and the subjugation 
of the Kin by Tai-tsung (Ogotai) ; be thinks it Is the same oa the book 
called To-ir-cAi'-yan. Now our text, which was copied from the Yung^lo- 
dah-dien {imperial Liltrary of VK>;ff-/o) under the section of the word, 
in the eighth month of tlie twenty-first year of the reign of Tao- 
kuang (1841 A. D.) and checked with a written copy of the original 
manuscript, consists of fifteen parts or chapters and appears to be the 
complete Chinese version of the Secret History, though the division into 
paragraphs is not always logical. I have often taken the Hber^ of 
combining several paragraphs into one, so as to secure the continuity of 
the narrative. As a whole the text runs smoothly throughout; it can 
be translated without a single alteration. Several Chin^ terms, such 
as (for Khan or Khagan), etc,, which I have restored to their 

supposed original forms, have been pointed out iu the notes. As far as 
possible I have tried to follow the regular Chinese transliteration and to 
^ve in my notes the Persian equivalents of the same names ; for it is the 
Persian, not the Mongolian or Chinese, forms of these nam^ that have 
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become familiar to tbe ^^‘orU at large. The Mongolian names usoatly have 
a meaning and the personal name»> are closely associated with the tribes 
to which the persons belong ; tjiis i* more apparent in the iirst part of the 
Secret Hiilory. For the nieaning of the names in Fart i, E ha\’e had to 
depend much upon M. Blochet’a notes and for those in the other parts 
upon the notes in the Chinese ttat and occasionall)’ on FogUsh works on 
Mongol history. Had the restored v*crpjon of the Russian been accessible 
to me. I would have been able to add the explanations of some more 
names to the notes. The kind rcadt'r. it is Jiupod. will overlook this 
minor shortcoming. My present object is to give n complete KngUsh 
translation of tlie Chinese \‘eniotr of tlie.vr/if lUi/ury cj the Mf>»crtlT)ynasiy 
for the genera! reader as well tlie specialist, and to cniuble students of 
hiator)' to compare the Muslim. Chinese and Mongoliun versions of the 
early legends and early history of the Mongols. .Such o comparison, is 
my opinion, is \er>* neces>ur>’ for there are sev’eral things uiiich 1 find 
lacking—and much mt?ii)tcr{.rretation- in the histories of the Mongols 
written by the "cultured" Ferslon authors of Inter date in their usually 
pompous style, wliicli instead of giving the reader the atmosphere of the 
steppe leaves upon him the impressbn that be is reading au account of 
the events of a Persian eourt. It was difficult for U;e Pertiao writers 
to visualize either the life of the steppe dwellers or to understand their 
moral code ; thus small tribal chiefs became kings and prioces with all 
the paraphernalia of an organised court or durbar while bis industrious 
housewife is described as a queen witb the title of "Her Majesty*'or 
fiatral. The reader has ouly to compare the simple and unvarnished 
narrative of the Secret Hittory with the "manufactured tradition** of the 
Muslim histcfiams given in the first volume of Abul Faare Akbar Namei 
to understand what I mean. Thus, for example, the Alan Goa of the 
Secret History is on efficient widow who even in the eyes of her own 
legiUmate eons hes been guilty of adultery with her servants : Abal 
Fezl. on the other hand, not only gives her the status of a dowager queen 
but also visualises her as the "Virgin Mary of the Mongols'*. 

Apart from its mmple and realistic style, which comfortably carrlaa 
the reader to the remote steppe of Mongolia, the Secret History showvtf 
renaxkably accurate knowledge of the geography of MoogoUa and 
Eastern Turklstan. Obviooaly the author was btimatdy aoqnafctrf t 
with the hiilsj valleys and plains ol his native land.and t2ie ebarmeter of EdP 
narrative seems to indicate that most of his lofonzuitioc was based 00 3 di' 
cwQ travds or offidal reports rather than beanay evidence, m koo** * 
ledge of the camping ground and the pasture land of the greater tribes’ < 
us to fin their posltioc oo a modem nap io the of MooguUa. - 
Gnat importance also attaches to the record of the genealogy of the ,, 
Mongol duefs. WehaTefortufiattiy forcompenson a later and iodepem* .• 
dent vertion of the genealogy In the S)u^rait 4 AlraM, a book 
pt^axed by, or uoder the supervison of, Ulugh Seg Uhsa. the aeJmUdy^ '. 
gnadson of Thstzr. ‘Genealogieal taUea based ob ^ two wozfes an 
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given in the Appendix, atid comparisoo between thdr statements ba$ 
some timed been made ia tbe notes. 

We find in tbe Secret History neither the berdsm and romonticisoi 
of modem Kuropean ts’orks on the Mongols nor the panegyrics and 
eulogies of tbe oriental historians. We are face to face aitb a shocking, 
crude and almost barbaric realism in its true Mongolian setting. It is a 
simple and objective histoiy of a nomadic people from the hand of a 
nomad—i»erhaps, the first of its kind. The characters speak la their 
own language and act io accordance with tbeir own moral standards, 
llie Secret Hi%tory is the only conteruporary work from a Mongolian hand 
tbit is at present within our reach, tbe only first band c^vldence we have 
of the Mongolian *«‘Orld‘Outlook\ The complete absence of religious 
or theological elements will not fail to strike even a casual reader. It is 
fortunate for us that the Chinese translator adhered closely to the original 
and resisted tbe temptatiou of cuaking a free trauslation. 

We can proceed now to exumlnc the geographical position of tbe 
steppe tribes as indicated by tbe Secret Hisiery, the most important 
document we liavc on this perplexing topic. But to interpret it properly 
we have also to keep in mind ^^bat we can learn from other sources. 
The term, Mongol or, as tbe Chinese pronounce it, Mong'gu, is used by 
the History only once as Q part of tbe personal name of Khutukhtu 
Mongur (Mong-gu«rh), the third son of Kbabul (Kabul) Khakhan, in 
Part 1. The tribes to which Cbengls’ ancestors belonged called themselves 
Dt'da, and.this is the only name by which they were known to tbeir neigh* 
hours. Tbeir camping ground w rs on the banks of the Keruloi, the upper 
Oiioti and the 'lula rivers. Tbe terms I>a 4 a and Mongol, aa explained 
elsewhere, must be considered equivalent; to begin with, both terms indi¬ 
cated the nomads of this region, but with tbe expansion of Chengis' Empire 
the term, Da-da, disappeared while the denotation of the term. Mongol, 
was enlarged to mean all non*MusUin subjecUof Cbeogis belonging to 
the Sino-Turkisli stock. The Da-da or tbe Mongols were distinct from 
the Tatars who were tlicn living bi the legioii around the Buir Nor and 
the Kulun Nor, Tlw Chinese divided these nomadic neighbours very 
roughly into three categories! tbe White Ta*ta, the Black Ta-ta and the 
Wild Ta*tB. ^*be division was based on tl)e degree of culture and not 
on any scientific or etbuologlcal basis. 

According to M. Blochet, the Mongols were one of the new and later 
issues of the so-called AUaique peoples, against whom the Chinese bad 
been fighting numerous battles from the earliest period of their history. The 
names of these early nomads have only survived in tbeir Chinese form, 
such as the Hiung-ou (or Hun), the Sien-pi (Sibir in Persian transcription), 
Juao-juan (perhapstlie ancestors of Churchah), Tu-kiu (or Turk), Yeh-tha 
(or Yeh-tha-i*U*to}, To-pa, who have given tbeir name to Tibet {Tobbai 
of tbe Arabs). Niu-che (Nuchi of the Jamiut Tavorikk), etc. From the 
beginnmg of history these tribes bad been wandering ia the immense 
space of Siberia, but we know very little about them except from some 
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r«f«r«nces to thdr incursioiu^ into Chii;a. It was (or tbe purpose ol 
preventing their invasious tliat Cbin-i^bih*buai]g-di (221-209 B.C.), 
built tbe Great Wall of China. These peoples themselves have left 
to us no historical documents of any kind; and Me can only gather some 
iDCOherant information about them from the Chinese sources and the 
hrst part of tbe Jamiul Tarcfarikh. Rashiduddin. like other Muslim 
historians, affirms that tbe)' all belonged to tbe Turkish race : and this 
theory is in turn confirmed by tbe close relation of the languages Ibot are 
spoken in Siberia and which along with the I'urklsb. Finnish, Mongolian 
and Manchurian dlalechi, were very probably derived from the same 
original nock, 

Tbe name of the Mongol |>eop 1 e, according to ihiTuiig-tiian’fiiVig-fnu. 
did not appe.vr in world history until a time <iuite late iu the Tting 
Dynasty (b 1^*907 A.D.). It conics into i>Tomineuce when the historic 
role of the Turkish tribes of antiquity is over and their namen have fallen 
into oblivion. Raalilduddin in liiahiatoty of the triljcs, with which his 
Jamiul Tah'iinktt liegins, follows closely tlie iloiigol tradition of the 
twelfth and the tliirteeiUh centuries, We do not find In it, oa M, Blocbet 
has correctly remarked, any name oi die claos of Altauiue antiquity. 
Raahiduddiii insista with vehemence that tbere did not co-exIst in l^iberia 
a Ihirkiah race and a Mongol race, that there wa# only one race, the 
Turkish, of which all tbe ^Irngol and Siherinn tribes, the Chalair, the 
Tatar, the Rirgbia, the Kunghurat, the Aroulad were uo more than 
sections or clans, and that the name Mongol’ was quite modern. '*Tbe 
peoples whom we now call Mongols,’* he says, "itvre not so named in the 
psst, because thia term baa l>een Invented after their epoch... 
Even today, die Mongol nation (s/iufMifi-i’MnghMl) is aotbing 
more than one of the Turkish peoples (arpi'am-i’A/rak) ; it is on account 
of the prowess and glory which tbe Mongols have ac(|uired diet all 
other Turkish tribes have received die name of Mongol. It was for tbe 
same rcasoo that tbeM very Turkisb trflies liad till then been giveri the 
name of tbe Tatars : tbo Totara themseli'ea had l^een one of the most 
famous tribes of die Turks" (M. lUoehet'S lulrfuluclion, p. sot, ff.). * 
in abort, Rashlduddtii aud other Muslim historians believe that fa 
ancient tines tbe Mongols were simply one aectioo of the Turkisb nonads. ' 
It would be interesting if we could compare Raahiduddin's account with 
the Chinese sources : but as Chinese infomiation about this ancient 
Turkisb race is by no means adequate for tbe purpose, this seems to be an 
impossible task. 

Nevertheless, Rashiduddin's account of the origin of tbe Mongob 
wiU help us iu understanding the rebtious between the tribes of steppe as 
presented in tbe Secret Htslcry. M. Blocbet teUs us in a note (Inircduciten: 
p. 202) that Rasbiduddin'a work was a Persian abridgement of tbe Allan 
Dehler or tbe Colden Book, which was a history of tbe Mongol tribes in 
the Mongolian dialect. He adds that what is contained in Rashiduddin's 
book presents a great resemblance to the Mongol origina] of tbe Seerd 
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History o/lke MoHgoi Dy»as/y (or the Yuan-e/iao-pi’shi) and to ih^Altan- 
Totxki, which hns been published at St. Petersburg; that we do not 
find in these ^vorks, or in the Origin nf the Mongols by Saaang Secheii. 
aoy reraaih on the ancient AJtaique tribes ; that the history of the 
Mongols bej^ue with Alan Goa or Bufte-Chino, aud that is aU. 

The reliable infomation we can obtain cm the early history of the 
Mongols froBi Muslim works comes primarily from two souioes—the 
inr-estigstions of Rashiduddin incorporated in hitjaimiit Tavarikh 
and the tradition of the Cbaghtai Horde incorporated in the Shujratul 
A Irak and other Tiraurid w'orka. like the Mall sun Sa'dain of Abdur Raasaq 
and Shuafuddin Vaadl’s InlrodMciion (also called r<7r/A/»-i Jahangir) 
to his Zd/ar Name. Yazdi sooma to have bttn ignorant of Uighu/, but 
Abdur Raxzaq bad tlie reputation of being a great scholar of things 
Turkish. Alauddin Ate Malik Juwayni, who wrote the earlier part of bis 
Taeikh-i Jufmn KusM in 1260 A. D., was on I'ighur scholar, but though 
be had excellent opportunities, ho seems to hove lacked the time and 
inclination to make any investigations lit tblx direction and in his great 
work all the steppe tribes are unceremoniously dismissed. Minahjus- 
Siraj'a knowledge of the steppe tribes was very vagueand inaccurate, Later 
cooipUers like Abul PazI could only draw on the.'^e earlier works. How 
the Secrei ^isfory is an independent document, untouched by Muslhu 
hands, by reference to which the accounts of Muslim histories can be 
tested, revised and supplemented, Among othor things, it enables us to 
dismiss completely the claims made by the Timurids for the greatneiv of 
thdr Mongol arwestors. A careful examination of it w ill also reveal the 
tribal polities of the steppe in the early days of Chengls’ career and, in 
particular, the rivalry between the descendants of Bartan Bahadur. 
Chengis’ grandfsther, and the collateral lines. 

TbaSeofet History, further, eaablra us to specify the grazing grcuods 
<d the various tribea at the time, a subject in which tbe greatest confusios 
has prevailed. 

The tribea governed by the ancestors of Chengis, the Da*da or the 
Mong^, as has already been mentioned, lived on tbe banks of tbe EeruJen, 
Onon and Tula rivers. These rivers ere still known by thdr old names. 
East of the Mongols—distinct from them and hostile to them—were the 
Tataia. They lived round the waters of Buir Nor and Kulun Nor. 
Bnt the bitter hostility between the two tribea did not 
prevent interbreeding as the Seerei History conclusively 
pnres. The Merkits, also called Mekrits, dwelt between the Selenga and 
the Oikhon rivers. Tbe Taiebints camped north of tbe ris^ Onon. The 
Jadaraa (or Jajarat) tribe under the chieftainship of Jamukha (or 
jamega) encamped along the Khalkba river and south of Buir Nor. The 
traditional home of the Angira tribe was on the h^Trif of the Gan river in 
Western Uanchuria. The Keraits lived along tbe Tula river; and the 
Uziankhai east and west of Lake Baikal. The country of the Naimans 
Ins divided between two brothers, Tayang and Buimkh, north and 
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south of Kobdo; this tribe had been converted to the Christian religion. 
The PrestOT John of European tradition is obviously the head of the 
Noimau tribe, in particular, (luchuluk (Ku^uk, Kuhluk;, who having 
established himself in Rbutan, harassed tJie Slussalmans with religioiis 
controversies and persecution and conipeUed them to put on Chinee 
clothes as an alternative to conversion. According to Sashiduddio, the 
Nainians lived near the source of the Irtish river. u*est and east of the Altai 
mountain {Z>'Ofi 5 i 0 H, I, 425). The same territory is assigned to the 
Xaiiaans by Chinese authorities {Bretschoeider, 1 . p. 43 and note), It 
was numerou.s and powerful and more civiliaed than the Da'da. The 
Kirgbis, a forest people then, lived oloitg the Irtish river. Culturally 
the Ui*u (Uighur) were the most important of all: their kingidoin was in 
the eastern part of the present Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan. West of 
the Ui'O (UighurK nmnd the Hi valley, were the Kharlu (Karluk). West 
and south of the tli*u and the Kherlu was the famous Kara* Kbits 
dominion, which covered the lands between the Chu river and Klashgbar 
and w’hicli liad once eKtended as far as Kintian. Beyood the nomad 
^vorUI we find tlie Kin Empire to the east, tlie St*hsia 
kingdom to the south an<l the Khwaresmian Empire to 
the east of the Jaxartes, while the ortliodox Chinese dynasty, 
called Sung, was further south of the Kin and dominated the Yangtse 
valley and the remaining China south of that tiver. The rulers of the 
Kin and the SUhsia were foreign rulers in China, though the bulk oi their 
aubleets were Chinese aud their kiugdoms w ere Chinese in culture also. 
The author of the Stcrei fUsiory indiscriminately gives tbe name of 
Huei-huei {Muslim) to all Muslim states, to tbe Empire of KJiwaresni and 
to the Caliphate of Baghdad. The Indus is referred to as tbe Sin river, 
in the valley of which lived tbe Hindus. Tbe above mentioned are the 
principal tribes of Mongolia and Sinkiang to which tbe SftrelHislofy refers. 
There were, of course, majiy other trilies and peoples of whom tbe Muslim 
and Cliinese hiatoriaiu have much more to soy tlian our Mongolian author. 

We have, lortly, to see what light llie Secret Hiitiory throws on the 
veaed question of inter^tribal relations. The fact that theTaidiiuts and 
Jadaran tribes are said to have been founded by tbe direct ancestors of 
Cheogis Rban indicites that there was some conception of unity or 
nationhood among them. The most important steppe tribe at the time 
was tbe Kerait (Karayat). Raverty. on the basis of Muslim bistoriaQS, 
declares it to be 'a sept of the Duralgin Moghuls, sad one of the most 
considerable of the Tnrkisb nation' (p. 940). Its ruler is styled both as 
T<^hnl and Wang Khan {in Pertian, Aung Khan). According to the 
Secret Hisiory. the Keraits were closely related to the 

Da-da. The Meikit or Mckrit. bitter enemies of Cbeng:ls 

Kfaac's family, belonged to the Kaiat (Kayat) divlstoa of the , 
Mongols according to Muslim histones. This tribe was ditnded 
into three septs, all of whom have been named in the Secret Hiitory. The 
Angiraa (or Kungkurat) closely allied by matrimonial relations with the 
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royal family of tbe Mongols was, accoidiag to the Muslim sources, a 
Mongol tribe of great antCqultj', Many other Mongol or iion*Moiigol 
tribes have been nieationed in tbe Srcrel Hi&iory ; but the one that com- 
maorls great interest is the Barulas (Barla.‘i)» because from a chief of this 
tribe, Karacbar Koyan, were dcwentled two later conquerors» Amir 
Timur and Zabiruddin Babur. 

Tbe reader will be able to find on the map prepared by me almost all 
tile important ploces in tbe Sterft History : as to places of less importance, 
every care has beeti taken to indicate their whereabouts in the notes to 
the text on tbe basis of Chinese authorities. For more detailed map-vvork 
1 have no alternative but to refer the reader to large scale Chinese maps of 
Mongolia, Manchuria and Sinkisng. Terms like central, left, right, last 
or rear hanwr, or left or riglit indicating tribal positions, are 

also to be found on Chinese maps : they are given in my notes for those 
who cau use Chinese maps, for such indicatione arc not to be found in 
ordiniir>' western mivp^^. 

If. The MonduU 
a. Da-dn. MoiiroIs and Tatars 

Some discussion of tlic term ’Mongol’ is necessary. The people 
on wlK>ni Chvugis Klian’s power w’os first hosed did not, If we are to trust 
the Seerft Hisiory, call tluniselves ’Mongols’ or Mon^^u, nor were they 
called so by tbe other tribes. The term ’Mongo!' is simply unkimwu 
to the SfCfti Hiziory which always refers to the people of Cheagis as the 
’Da-da’. The ’Da*da’ of the Sterri HiitMy are quite distinct from the 
Tatars as well as other great tribes of the steppe. Nevertheless, Mongol 
or meaning ’brave’, is an old word, and tbe history of tbe 

Tang Dynasty of China ((ii 3 *poy A. D.j rcfcca to tbe Mong-gu as tbe 
people whose camping ground was along the Kerulen, the Upper Noani 
(Ononj and tbe Argun rivers, tbe very land in which we find the Da-da 
living some centuries later when the ancestors of Cbengis began to assert 
themselves. 

There is no alteroative but to conclude that tbe ’Da^' of tbe 
S$crH Hizlory are to be identified with the or 'Moogols’ of 

Chinese words. The Da-ds, or the people of Cbeagis, are clearly dlstin- 
gutshahle from tbe other steppe tribes or tribal-unions—tbe Tatars. 
Meikits, Keraits, tfjghurs, etc.—to whom the Sfcret Hisiory refers so 
often. It is so use coufusitig people who were thirsting after each 
others’ blood at tbe time our records begin. 

But by a process on which the Stertl Hisioiy throws a good deal of 
light, Cheegis Rhsn succeeded in welding ohnoet all the steppe tribes 
into a single unit aod led them out to conquer the world. Thereafter tbe 
eastern Turks, Tatars and Mongols fonned one unit aod their names were 
often nris^ed. A people often has two names, one used by itself and 
other by foreigners. With the foundation of a steppe-atate by 
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Cbengis Kim, which bad the solid Ico'alty of all steppe^tribea, the tem 
'Moogor would prove more appropriate thou 'Da'da*. The Mussalmans 
were not acquainted with the term 'Da*da'. In general parlance any 
term could be applied to tire whole orgauiaation just os the term Ftrangi 
(French) was used by niediac\*al MussaJmans for centuries to iodteate 
all Europeans. Persons who came nnder the heels of Chengis* slaughtering 
hordes were in no mood to distiiigoisb one barbarian dement from an¬ 
other. Even a cultured and v^ell-informed Indian poet, like Amir Kbus- 
rau. himself belonging to a family of Central Asian immigrants, calla them 
Turks, Tatars, Chinese and Mongols as the spirit prompts him or the 
necessities of rhyme aud metre require. '*&lore than a thousand ioddel 
Tatars/* he says in the Qiranus Sa'daiii which was dedicated to Sultan 
Kai-Kabad (isS^-iaqo). "were brought mounted on camels with other 
soldiers ... They do not consider it had to etch otlier's vomit for they 
are Turks of the tribe of Qay (vomit)." In the FiUuh he 

gloabt over the treatment meted out to the invaders by Sultan Alauddin 
Khilji (I2qb-I3i6). "The Tatars and Chincae v^'cre hanged from tbe 
ramparts". European peoples preferred the tenn 'Tartar' compeuuded 
out of Tatar, the correct tribal naoie, and Tarturus, tbe underground 
region. 

Muslim writers before the rise of the Mongols had been using the 
term 'Turk* for tbe more cultured Muslim elciuenta of what we ucw 
call the Sino-MoQgoUan race. The basis of distinction was not 'Zeiam' 
but 'culture*. Mere cooversion did not 'Turkify* the nomad ; be remaioed 
what he waa*-'a Turkoman, a Khiss or a Kcrait. But if he took to agri¬ 
culture. begau to build houses, got accustomed to city life aod honoured 
the religious scholars, be became a Turk automatically. Thus all the 
Mongol settlers in Maworaun Kahr aud Turkistaa. the appanage of 
Cheugis* second son. Cbagbtai. came to call themselves Turka and cou' 
aidered 'Magbulistan*. their certified homeland, a territory of heatbeas 
aud baibariaos and used 'Moghul’ as a term of contempt. 

*nie 'Moghuls’ of Indio do not coucem us here. Babur in hit 
Memoirs (Tuxuk) shows the same dislike of tbe Mongols as Timur m bk 
Aviobiegraphy. He never called himself anything but a Turk. New*- 
theless. the terra 'Mogbul' came into geueral use in the rdgi] of Jahacglr, 
but it had quite a different coanotatioa. Kha£ Khan writisg in tbe 
reiga of Mobammad Shah (1720^1740) takes care to inforra his reados 
that the original Mongols arc repidsively 'white* like sufferers from 
leprosy, tbeir colour being devoid of 'salt*. Tbe French travdlse, 
Bernier, gives as accurate a definition as was posable of tbe enmut 
use of the term when he says that to be a 'Moghul* one must be a Unasal- 
man and tolerably fair-coloured 

b. Mongol Religion and Society 

The real reason for all this confusoo is tbe constant ebange in tire 
principle of sodal idemtity. To underetand this we should ezamioe 
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the nature of the basic social uoit of the Uoagols aod the Turks— 
the clan or nfits. By the 'I'urko-Mongolian nltts, as originally used, we 
must understaud a unit uf families, who hod 'a coomoo name* for 
thejiiselves. The comnton name may be a very simple one taken from a 
self-mode leader, who liad brought the fatnflies together or his supposed 
ancestor: it may be a thing immemorial or a creation of yesterday. 
Some ulki names are compound words, indicating that the unit was 
part of a larger unit. But the name in all cases indicates a conceptiou 
of ideotity, primarily of military ideuCity. 

The nnits of the early Aryan society—the family, house, gens and 
tribe among the Bomans and castes and sub-enstes among the Hindus— 
have beeii the object of much inmtigatiou and research, The Aryan 
social unit consisted of persons who were descended from a common 
ancestor or believed that they were so descended. Outsiders could be 
admitted into the unit by a complicated religious ceremony of 'adoption', 
and for all intents and purposes tlw tie of adoption was as good as the tie 
of blood. The nfwr of the Mongols is not to be visualized on Aryan lines, 
for the two great features of Aryan civilization—a somewhat chaotic 
pantlieon of gods and a very well organised beirarchy of priests—were 
altogether wanting among the >lnngols. 

No scholar, administrator, tra>’eller or even Christian priest who 
came into contact with them, teHs us oJiythJng very deAnite about the 
religion of the Mongols. In fact there was little to tell. Belief in one 
God—visualized uot autbropomoTphicaUy in human form or with human 
attributes bat in terras of the unlimited space, the great Sky or Il-Tengiri 
—was intense and universal. Muslims wlio hated Chengis were none- 
tbeless astounded at his faith in his Cod; to that God Chengis always 
turned and he would turn to no one else. But to their great Il-Tengiri 
the Mongols offered no formal or regular pra}*ers, built no temples and 
made no sacrifices. From one end of the country to the other you would 
find no place of worship—no sacred house, no consecrated tent, no 
hallowed image of gold, bronze or stone. For Il-Tengiri, unlike the 
Ood of the Jews, Christians and Mussalmans, was essentially a God for 
the individual and nut for tiie social organisation. No congregational 
forms of worship were known or desired. Beltgion was the business 
of the iodividual; he bad to settle bis affaira with bis God in the way be 
thought best; in its hour of greatest distress a Mongol community would 
not know how to worship tbe Supreme Being as a body. The chief would 
pray for the community in such way as he knew or could devise for tbe 
occasion. Inteasity of emotion, and not specific words and movements, 
was the thing needed. We find occasiozml references to the spirits of 
rivers and forests but they were only passing fancies and never became a 
part of tbe Mongol fahb. For the Mongols of the old days faith began 
and ended with 21 -Teogiri. The Mongols would add nothing to the 
concept and no subtraction was possible. 

A people with no dogma, no church or temple, no fixed forma of 
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worship and no religious doctrin«» which it wiabcd to teach to the world, 
waa alao a stranger to that terrjhle odjuncC of tel^ion—persecution, 
Mussalmaas and Oiristians alike were struck by the fact that the Mongols 
were extremely tolerant in religioua matters. Why should such a people 
persecute any faith? Througiwut their career they respected places of 
worship and men of religion, but for themselves they needed neither the 
one nor the other. 

Taken all in all the Mongols are the 'purest* thH.*tt of whom hiatory 
haa left a record. They give no human form or attributes to their God: 
there is no desire for prayer^forms or spiritualistic mechanics of any 
sort in their nature. Now is this tUe primitive ignorance of an un* 
cultured people or the greatest advance in the sphere of spiritual freedom 
to which the mind of man lias attained ? Those who caiinot visualize a 
God except tlirougli a community, an historic tradition and regulated 
forms of mechanistic worship will hardly be fair to the Mongols. And 
he is pretty independent of the opinion of others. Not feeling the need 
of any other rellgioi» solace save what the thouglit of God can give, he 
peases by all iuo8'|ucs, churches, syncgognes and Idobtcmpies with a feel¬ 
ing of reverence ... "bet everyone have the spiritual medicine be needa ; 
thanks God. I am healthy. " Conversely, he has no innate objection 
to adopting any creed provided It la compatible with the conception of 
Il-Tenglrl. If lie becomea a Musaahnan, be will continue worshipping 
the same God aa Tangiri Taala (High TBiigiri). Whatever our personal 
viewa moy be, to the impartial students of biator)* one thing abouid be 
clear. The nature of primitive societies has been esrefuUy studied asd 
all those things which we associate with primitive societies-^atiiniiaai, 
tree worship, nature spirits, Ungsa, mother-goddesaea, sUr*worsUp, 
idols, beU-riiiging, fasts, ablutions, regulated bathing, caste aystetas aad 
the like—are conspicuous by their absence from among the Mongols, 
Why were the Mongols free from these self*made and unnecessary 
trammels of the human mind ? History will never reveal to us the 
various stages through which the steppe-mind proceeded for thousaada 
of years by the only means that are available to man—experimeaV. 
discuaaion and interpretation. But the last stage is dear. In the. 
course of centuries sad centuries all gods had been tried aad ioosd 
wanting; by the process of elimination ll-Tengiri alone letaafned*, 
Similarly, perhaps aU prayer-fonns had been tried and proved to be fotfb, 
except that prayer which strengthens the human mind by bringlqg it 
into contact with the 'uncouditiooed* Ood. Beyood that the KoafA 
would not go ; he bad as little inclination to atbeisin as to Id^toiy. 
A rali gi ofl without forms and without rites would also be a religion withotxt 
taboos. It would postulate nothing super-experieetial. So la tiK 
sphere of practical life, the only sphere which mattered to him, be waa , 
prepared to learn by experience and experience only. This is tbe real 
49ase of Mongol greatness. There were no idiotic ehacklea his ndo^ 
or on his ivtitatioi^. He guided his steps m all thiaga by tbe Hght ol 
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secular reason only. 

Priesthood ia any shape or form was loconceivable to the Mongol 
mind. 11 -Tengiri would need no priests. He was there on plain aod 
mouDtaui^nd by the sweet-Howing Kanilen under the crystal-clear sky. 
One could turn to Him whenever necessary. The Mongols tolerated a 
certain amount of magic. The atmosphere of his land was subject to 
cataclysmic changes ; suddenly the summer suo would be hidden by 
donds, and rain and snow would follow. Like the neighbouring Turkisb 
tribes, he believed that thunderstorms in summer could 

be brought about by magicians operating the viddah-itont. 
When be was ill, you could tell him atones about spirits 
who bad to be propitiated and for the tiiue-being he might 
heheve in you. But the normal Mongol was not prepared 
to brook any priestly nonsense. Ecclesiastical adventurers were not 
wanting in Mongolia, as we see from the career of Teb-Teugiri. But the 
aoil was most unpromising. So long as the would-be prieet asked for 
nothing, his tricks were considered interesting aud commendable. The 
moment, however, he tried to obtain influence or worldly goods-^and there 
is no sense in being a priest unlees you can have the one or the other— 
a wis inevitable. When tbe followers of Teb-Tengiri equalled 
thoee of Chengis, Otchigin fought with him and killed him in a way no 
Uossalman or Christian would fight and kill his priest; and when Teb- 
Tengirl's body disappeared from the well-guarded tent, nobody was 
frightened by tbe trick. Religious convictions apart, there must hav^ 
been in tbe UongoUan mind a sub-consdons realisation of the fact that a 
priestly order could only live on what society over-produced. Aad 
stcppe-laboui produced but little ; the chiefs seised what they could get; 
there was nothing to spsire for the priest. 

A priestless sodety believing in one God, willing to learn by expo- 
riSDce aad having traditions based on experience only, with Uttlefaith in, 
or fear of, a future life and measuring all things human by purely human 
ftautdsuda—this is the steppe^odety we find in the lasthalf of tbe twelfth 
oentary. Under favourable circumstances such s society could have 
made enormous contributions to tbe arta of peace; Giengls Khan and the 
Kongols as a whole had a singularly scientific attitude of mind. But as 
the steppe-society was, unfortunately, so drcumstanced that it could 
only move on the path of war, its striking power could not fail to be terrific. 

We return now to the problem of the Mongol uius. The exigencies 
cd tbe English language have compelled the use of terms like ’clan' and 
tribe’, but the ulus is in no sense to be compared with aoy Aryan social 
aoit The ceremony of adoption was not known to the Mongols; mutual 
agreement and force were the chief elemeutathat coimted ia tbe expansion 
sod reorganisation of the tUuses. The element of blood-relationridp 
most not be overempbaaised. A cursory reading ^ the Secret Sis^ty 

leave upon the reader the impresaon that an uius had a definite 
and g— ancestor. Bat this was not the cas^ The attribution oi 
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descent from cbosen chiefs is simply a form of speecb and v/bj o^er 
iateoded to be acytbuig else. We read, for example, that e well known 
chief has three sons, A, B and C and the k/ks X, Y and Z are descended 
from them. A careful calculation, however, will convince anyone who 
takes the trouble to do so that so far as the non-mythic ancestors were 
concerned, there was umply not enough time for the descendants of the 
chiefs to have multiplied into a whole tribe. The calculation of blood 
relationship was for the chiefs only. Ordinary Mongol farailie were 
shifted on from one u/ar to another according to the exigencies of the 
aitnatlon: but whenever they were joined under one chief, they began to 
talk as if they were of one blood, much as an army unit of today beg^ to 
develop a feeling of brotherhood and an npHtie corpi. Ksaentially theafws 
was a military or Sghting unit, though under tlie conditions of ateppe- 
life and the constant struggle for pastures, for domastietted aolmali and 
for women, civil and military affairs could never be separated. When 
after over'powering all his enemies in the stcppe^land, Chengis sat down 
to divide the conquered families among his officers of Ten. Hundred, 
Thousand and Ten Thousand, keeping the fact of geographical cootaguJty 
in view but practically ignoring blood relationship, the procedure did not 
strike eny one as strange. The Secret History tells us thst as a apedal 
favour he allowed a few of his officers to bring into their contingents their 
blood relations, who bad been widely scattered in this process. As a rule 
military requirenents took precedence over claims of blood. Ultimataly, 
the blood relationship of the four sons of Chengis alone counted, and the 
tens Wu$ was used for the four great Mongol 'hordee’ as wall as thals 
armies. Still the old form of speech remained and Persian historiaaB 
often Calked as if the whole population, governors and govemed—^S 
tboee who contributed men to the army—ware deaceaded from 
Khan’s four sons. By the tioa of Timur tha word uisu was oaed as 
equivalent to the army; thus the ’UluS'i'ChaghCai’ is the army of Amir 
Timur, The Mongol ulus'Kanus were preserved, but they had toat 
thaif old significanca tad wara marely names for army eootingeota. 

The enemies of the Mongols have described them with venom, bat 
perhaps not unjustly. Their eyas ware small slits, peering at you from 
b^ow thick eyebrows tod cresting a feeling of repclsioa tad hoitor. T&t 
'^fnrm have amooch, dean faces oa which the advance of age laavm 
h p pr es sive linee bmpoala&g deep thooght uad redeotfon. Ob the fact ei 
the Mosaalmaa, everything escept the eyas and tha nose was hlddsa by 
the heard while half the forehead was conecaleti by the turban. 9cttl 
in case of at least fifty par cant MussaloMaa, the beard wm weB worth 
growing. It gave the unpreasioa of manly dignity, pome, calm sad, in 
tilt more attceassfol growths, ci rdigione and spUItual o miueno a Tte 
^ce cf the Monger was wrinkled, leatbay; hit beard was re patotva, 
ngty. gpablflca. In Europe Alexander the Great, and Sc^do Afrirsnm, . 
bad set the fashion of dean-caving for militiry num ; thiB farfiion wss 
never attests by the Sast; the ICoogda, ta any case, wen too stovs^ 
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for sucb R habit. They w«re also strangers to the habit of bathing, 
and kept tbdr skin or woollen cloaks on their bodies till they were 
tom to piectt. hfen aod women, they all stank horribly. Gur Besu, 
the Naiman queen, was. perhaps, expressiog the opiatoa of the more 
“civilised'' oeighbours when she reourked that "after the Da>da beauties 
had been taught to bathe, they may serve to milk the cows and goats." 
"Thdr faces sre like dogs," sayi the lodiaii poet. Khusrau. "bat their 
bones are bigger." An enormous amount of lice lived and multiplied in 
their woollen clothes which were mver fumigated, cleaned or changed, 
'nte shut of their body was full of red spots from insect ^tes, like sesame 
sprouting out of barren soil. They scratched themselves inceasaotly for 
the lice were biting them all the time, They drank the warm blood of thdr 
hones aod camels, just sucldng It from the openedvelni.I.AkethecTicuaa] 
dasaes and jungle tribes of India, they would eat any ammal—mice or 
aarrion—to ease their ravenous appetite. They were brutal In their 
matbods; thdr enmity extended even to coipses aod they enjoyed driaUng 
wine out of the skulls of their dead enemies. The charge of caojifbalism 
has bean brought against them by some European chronicles, in particalar 
that of makiog acW or picklea from the fieab of plunp European virgins 
by iouneraing then in vinegar. But it deserves no serious 
, GDOsideratioQ. 

c. tVograas of the Mongols by the time of Cbtngis Kban 
The Mongols of Changla, tbough bviag under the hard conditions 
of the steppe, were in no tense 'primitive'. They were barbarians only 
fa the sense that they were 'barbarous'-wthe greateet shedders of blood 
h) hanan history. All attempts to explain tbdr snecess on the baab 
ctf physical facton are futik. Starvation and oveipopolatiOQ l^d to 
sgtinrtito 4ul death—not to world conquest 

Attempts have also been made to explain the rise of the Mongots 
Sflgpfding to the Marias t theory of class struggle end cIsm exploitation. 

according to this view, b tbs lesder of the decaying ervtooar^^ of 
tbs ftspps. He rsergankes it. weeds out ita ineffitieot and intractable 
aMmbm with remarkable tboronghness, cajete sad tsrroriist the nomad 
mrUng daaa into submission and loyalty, and then leads them both to 
«nooquer the world for the benefit of the steppe aristomacy. Now thme is 
greater truth la the Marxist hsterpretatioo of history then scholars oi the 
eld school are iaclmsd to admit. The Mongol empire, like afi othK 
■Dplras, ooadaced to the prosperity of the aristocracy aloas; The 
Mngot soldier (like the British 'tisiay') was driven to the ends of the 
* Mitb lor what he fondly b^ved to be the good of tbe state. But w« 
dan see wiiat, fortunately for 1» own peace d mind, the Mcmgcd »Mier 
.Whs not destined to see : that for him the wh^ entaq>riae was aa enW' 
OHMS Mfaidle. In the couxse three gomratioes of costiaced stroggf^ 
the ItOQgd worfcii^ class, pat into arms aad driva the wsemy 

hi my land. compMy perished. Oaly a amdl {cst of tiie $p^. ougr 
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of it consunwd oo tb« spot, fell to his lot, while all that was host wsot 
to the state and its officers. The Mongol officers, to do them justice, were 
extremely careful of the lives of their men ; tbeir Dumber being limited, 
they had to be used with care. Still the great enterprise could not 
succeed without enormous lossea and the bones of Mongol soldiers were 
sprinkled thick in every clime—a victim to the inclemeodea of the 
climate and the just wrath of the enemies they had provoked. Tbeir 
gain was transitory and their extinction was final. A century after 
Chengis we fad the descendants of tJie steppe-chiefs settled comfortably 
as a landed aristocracy in all countries from the Volga to the Takla Mtkan 
desert, proud of their birth and their genealogical trees. But the soldiery 
of the Mongolian steppe had practically cessed to exist. To use Napo* 
Icon's expressive term, it had been 'consumed'. A sprinkling of Mongoloid 
features is the only trace they have left in the conquered lands. 

In the imagination of contemporaries and in the popular histories 
of later days, the Moigol comiuest sUnds for the supramscy of the bar¬ 
barians over the civiliaod. But temporary panics should not mislead the 
critical historian. In the long struggle between barbarism and civilisa¬ 
tion, the scales have been frightfully tilted in favour of the dvilised. 



Civilised societies, in general, are in great danger from each other; the 
barbarian can. on the whole, be ignored. The sober fact Is that the 
'alleged' barbarian never succeeds unless be hu equipped himself with 
oU the weapons of civilisation, both civil and military, aod brings to bis 
task a mental capacity and character decidedly superior to that of the 
'crvilised' races. Dtrbarian morality is always of a sterner type, and, amoeg 
other things, it pays little regard to bum an life. dvilM sodetiea, on 
the other hand, have generally had a great regard for human Ufa so far 
as tbeir own members are concerned. But throughout the whole cemm of 
recorded history civilised societies have been reckless of berbarian livaa, 
counting them hardly equal to beasts. The oft-quoted affirmations oi 
Aristotle express the attitude of the civUised races for all time : Some 
people, the dvilised Greek, are free by nature, while others, the conquered 
barbarians, are by nature alavee. As for the unconquered barbciriaiaa, 
their chiefs are only uoble in their own country while the noble Greek la 
noble everywhere. The taking of huTnan Uvea without joat came or 
excuse is the greatest of human crimes and political objectives can aimt 
be a just cauae for such an offence. The crime of lolHsg, on the whole, 
has been a crime of the dviliaed ; but occadooally, and oo the whole 
very rarely, the bavarian has been able to hit back, and then than has 
been no end "to weeping and wtiUog and g"a«Rt»g; of taeth.'* 

The meat strikiag feature d the Moi^d. as be suddeaily atepa facto 
world history, is his brain-power, every mental capatdty developed to 
the foUeet exteoL Hrs mode of expression ia a vexy good mdlcatkaa 
of the dmiactar of his thought He wiU waste no time in naeleas speech. 
Bis wo r d s , whether apokes or dktated, aie few and ex p r es s i ve. Ba 
avoids long titiqs and Socid e^>rassiMi8 and the only Utecary lapses hswIS 
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permit hivueli are metapbora and similes from his steppe life. Uslike 
the Persi&d, who loses the strings of his thought in the complexities of 
diction, he is direct and crystal clear. But if it suits bis purpose to leave 
matters in perplexity and doubt, be can do that also in the fewest possible 
words. *'lf you do not obey ua/’ is bis mess^e to all Muslim cities, 
'*we do not know what will happen. 11-Tengiri alone knows." Venturing 
suddenly into an environment of the geographical and scodal character 
of which be had no previous personal experience, he proves himself equal 
to every occasion. Some of his mental qualities, courage, manliness, 
preparedness to face death, may have been the result of steppe experience. 
But others must have been painfully and consciously acquired through 
generations of effort. Tribal warfares and tumults do not train one for 
utcmational diplomacy ; if anything, they cramp a man’s visioa and 
unfit him for the higher task. But the Mongol, from the moment he sits 
down to the game, moves all the peceson the international chess board 
with remarkable knowledge and sldll. Ke knows all that it is necessary for 
him to know of the French King, the Roman Catholic Pope and the Holy 
Roman Emperor in the west and of the Chinese governments in the east. 
He uirsghtiully inquisitive and also leerns more u be progresses. Speaking 
for the first time in bis history to emperors, kinp, city councib and tribal 
chiefs, be shrewdly estimates their mental ma^up. their weakness and 
tbeir strength, and suits every act ond word to the occasion. If the aim 
d diplomacy be the icqulsltion of the maximum of power with the mini¬ 
mum of cost, then the Mongol is the greatest diplomst that has ever hved. 
He built one of the largest empires that history hu known in the course 
of a single geueratioa ; no admiuistrstive and political structure of such 
bmendous dimensions has been built in such a short tune by the hand 
of man. All the great tricks of the trade are known to the Mongol; be 
M the greatest swindler that has ever lived. He will fight, if and when 
aecesaery. But sc for as possible, he will obtain his object wi^ut fighting 
or with the minimum use of force. He as always reluctant to risk Mongol 
Uvea for be is kodlog eddien, not msrtyn. Ke divides his enmnia. unitM 
hJa friends, croahea his entwhile friends the ntoment be ceases to Tr*ed 
than, and within a year succeedi in creating the conviction of Uoogol 
iaviodhiHty in all Muslim lands. The reign of Mongol terror once estabHah* 
«d, everything proceeds smoothly. The chief feature of Mongol diplo¬ 
macy, ss we see it in retroepeet, wu its nogviar combinstion of boldama 
and caution. He creates the conviction of inviodbility because he never 
O^lrm for the imattainable and attempts nothing 9 ii Im^ victory is 
aaauxed. His remarkable successes never tun his bead, and he shreys 
ploys tor security. Chengis never tonpted fortune, Eke Hspolaon and 
fiitiar, and wisely tuned bock from the bank of the Indus without 
yeohuring on a hopeless campaign in the north Indian plaza. 

The Mongol capaaty lor unprovkation—for meeting saddm, UD> 
mpeeboi and dangercMS contingencaes as they orese with steady ziervs^' 
Ohwawa oi nund, ready wit, ahrewdoas. foresight and tidUx-was noted 
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by ouBy observes. This faculty i^as oBcessary for those who would 
succeed ia the uaceaung struggle of the steppe in which the hand of 67017 
tnbe was sgaiost every other tribe and ia which'*protiiises were but words 
aod breath because there was do sovereiga power to enforce them". But 
the Mongol capacity for plarmiog, and plaanmg for world conquest, must 
have been consciously acquired through the slow process of trial and error 
by those who knew what they were at A people that bad been divided 
into uiuses and had been offering its aUegisnce to the tnbal (dur<hidh, 
suddenly decides to discard all tribal loyalties, forms itself into a 
unit—a national state entrenched in the affections of the people so 
that no divided allegisnce is thereafter possible. The tribal chiefs become 
state officers: the tribal wars viciah. The Moagol Empire, unlike the 
Empires cf the Romans and the British, was not a product of slow growth. 
It was deliberately and cnsciouily planned, Its succeasful establiahmeot 
in the course of a single generation was only made possible 
by a great revolution in Mongol thought and feeling^i 
revolution which, like the French, the Soviet and the Chioeae 
Revolutions, expressed itself slaiost overnight because it had 
been collecting strength for years. The essence of that revolution, 
as already explained, is the trauferenee of allegiaace from 
the Wtts or tribe to the state. Deep in the mind of aQ people--of baymu 
or Mongol sages, of the widowed mothers who exercised such a domioaShig 
lofineoce over Mongol society and of the ordinary nomad who milked the 
goata and sheared the sheq>—there must have been a slowly gr owtog 
desire for a national luder, a national law and a national programoiti. 
Viewed in the proper perspective, Chengis like Robespierre and Leiila« 
it more the consequence than the cause of a great meoial revobstki^ 
And psycbobgically such a revolution Is not possible except thioogh 
bng'eurtaioed aud purposive thinlring. 

How mental devebpsoent postulates edacatioo, thopgh not aecasTij 
ia the form of reeding aod writiag ; it also postulates exteasive attd ei^ > 
curate koowledge. If a statement of Miabajus Sira] h to be beUevaC 
Cbengb Khao and. probably, a large number of his pecyle cooU oniy 
Mofigoliao aad were ignoraot of the Turkish dieWt of tb^ oii|^ 
bonn. The Mong^ had no script of their own aad dq>eodad upoa tba 
Turin to read aad write for them in the Uighur acr^t oaoe they 
hftl started on feba path of eoequeat both his «^**w*» dev^opad 

«iME>My secretariats of Chfiwc, Peoisn* Tnridsh aad other 

senbas, from iriach brief aad eagolaiiy w^l-wotded mesM^M aad, 
oeden were sent to asenof alltoi^nea. Cheagh vcdetadaissysaiBbtfid^ 
Ifoog^ boys Oo be taught the t/ighai script* bot the seogtariata, ae vertlw 
IflSB. cemaiaed a mooopoty of the qwqu e r ed people. AJaatkBp Ata 
tfnWfr writiag at the of Uasga Eyas’s red^ dep fot ud that tim 

stady ot had the pruae object cd eiiocgtnd MuBaheuoa. 

Set the ftffo*** sttniy nCaiaal ha thsdr ova bands the power 

cd rJftp^iBg aad deddtog;: thaHa^m sofoea eddesntzisd to tnftawifie 
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tlidr Mongol bosses and they could not possibly have approved o{ ninety 
p«r cent of the orders they were directed to prepare and despatob. Of 
the two, the Mongol officer was certainly net only more capable but also 
better informed. 

Id the geoerations preceding Chengis Kbaa, a knowledge of the 
outaide n'orld must have been carefully acquired by the Mongol 
or sages. The Mongols did uo travelling till they travelled to conquer : 
there are very few recorded instonces of Mongol travellers or mcKhants 
in Muslim lands before Chengis Khan. But the gradual Infiltration of 
Muslim merchants in Moagolia is mentioned. The Mongols were, 
in fact, helplessly dependent on foreign imports. They had no mines, 
no factories, no highly qualified artisans and no technical skill of any 
sort; and war, aince the advent of the Keolithic Age has been entirely 
dependent on mining, metallurgy and manufactured implements. Even 
for the ordinary necessities of life-’SJiything beyond meat, milk products 
and skiQS>-the Mongols depended upon imports, Their country produced 
no com. Chengis Kba&*8 insistence on the free raevement of merchants 
through all lands, and their proper treatment to ensure their free move¬ 
ment. was obviouly based on the conviction tbst they were a necessity 
for the life of bis people. Without imported goods his people would not 
be able to fight. Even before the days of Chengis, Mongolia must have 
been an excellent market; she needed a lot but could give her rare products 
io return, The mediaeval merchant was a geograpbcr'CuiH'journaliit 
Id every land, and there can be little doubt that Muslim merchants,with¬ 
out thiokiog of the consequences of their actions, gave to the iruular 
Mongol that exact knowledge of Asian politics and tnde routes without 
whkh Chengis' invasion would not have been possible. It would be an 
error, lastly, to over-iasist on the msultriCy of the Mongols. If an 
unhappy expressloa of the Roman historians be permitted, they were 
very well acquainted with the 'semi-civilfsed barbarians'. The Naimana 
had been converted to Chnstianity and wa find that their chief, Guchuluk, 
was able to entet into some sort of religious controversy with the Muslim 
scbolan of Khutan. The way in which the Mongols began to patronise 
Muslim and Christian priests from the very start shows an intimate 
knowledge of the tenets and institutioiis of both religions as well as a 
shrewd capacity for paralysbg the elements of opposition among the 
conquered people by winmng over their religious guides. 

Several eminent Musb'm scholars have commented with great r^pect 
on the social system of the Monger. Its basis was the Mongol conception 
of law and justice; Its external aspect was discipline, the consciousness 
in the individual of his position in the social order and of his obligation 
to perform the functions assigned to birn with efficiency and devotion. 
Discipline was enforced by fearful punishments which the cnmioal could 
not hope to escape. We will never nndeistaiid the significance of Cheqgis 
Shan in MoegoUafi history nnless we visualise him primarily as a great 
Mgiafatoc. His Yastts ot Laws (also called Tbrak) covered every suhiect 
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from th« election of the Khan and the orsanmtion of the oadocial 
KuruUai (Assembly) to the indfetion of the death penalty on persona 
who infected canals and streams by bathing in them during the auznmer 
season. Like most legieUtors. Cbengis formulated his Yaaos as occasion 
demanded. A few Mongol customs were preserved without change while 
others were so twisted out of their old shape as to be hardly recognisable. 
But a la^e number of Vamr are originBl, baaed on Cbengis' conceptiOD 
of what waa good and right for his state and bis people. The Yastis were 
written down and carefully preserved, and at least for three geoerations 
to come the original tent of the Yasas was available for rafereace in cases 
of doubt. That text is now lost, but the iudustrioos student will not find 
much difficulty in collecting almost all the important Yasas from the 
worlca of the I’ersitn writers. The Mongols continued to follow the 
Yasas long after they bad left their homelands and becarne Musasliuan 
except in the few items {a.g., the slaughtering of enimals) where they 
dire^y contradicted the teachings of the Faith. "It is not permitted 
by the Terah." Timur remarks wisely at one place, "that you advance 
deep into an enemy's territory without reducing the forts on your way.** 
There 1 $ nc religious element in the Yataa, though a few quaint, old 
customs are preserved. Very little, if anything. Is said about individiuif 
rights, it being assumed that in all such matters the existing laws of the 
UoQgDli and other peoples would continue. The main topics of the VMr 
are the state, government, civil administration, army, warfare. 
tndltioul element has definitely fallen into the backgrovud as btiofs 
tu£t for present and future needs ; and no attention Is paid at any tiine 
to tribal diatinctioos. Taken as a whole the Yasas were an eroetkat 
code for the Mongols as a progressive nation. Evea more signlficait *^ 
than Cbengis' framing of the Yvaa. It his people's preperedosss to accsgpt * 
them. There was no conservative party with its devotees to aocieat ways; 
we bear of no oppoaltioo. Ohviontly la the generataoos preoaiftag 
Cbengia Kban the people bad been prepared for the new laghlatiMi* ' 
The most bitter critics of Cheogls ICbaa have aot failed to pay a 
tribute to his sense of justice. Bat hii juatice is not tbs jeatiee of Plato . 
or jetstiniaa whidi seeks to establiab a ratfonal hamoBy sm o« g tbe 
alsaits of tiie social order by giving to every man hit dot. It w$r 
tom elds, la tamper and aim to tbe justics cd Carlyle; ’*Ofee every naa 
fas dtN ud who wfll esa^ thraahisg." Where isterscCkwl tmoatm 
ex iste d , such as the sanetity of ambaMdori and tbe bee movu&sM of 
> aarebanta, was a faddist for toefe o ba s r r a ac a ; be woold oat 

/ violate them himMtf ncr peralt tbeir violattoa by ott>ers.dseMdly» whriw 
' a law enited. Its maforosoe p t by Qmigte was lagvitaMe. HewOoldbear 
of VO emeptiona. Ponishmeot InevTtahly toBowsd goSt ThMly. if 
paopla bad mde a promise, it naa daty to keep ft. Where tbe low,; 
was fldcsit. ocmciuk vat as good as kw, Cbengis bfwseJf bed ^ rep u tar ' 
tioo cd belDg a man «< hk weed, tboogh it baa to be edmitttd that be 
oftec. dlttmaat toat he was. tkt peo;^ In doctot ca to whether bs baft 
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made a promise or not. Kor were promises oq bis part incompatible 
with mental reservatiODs of the existence of which the other party bad zio 
suspicioD. Like the 'Prince* of hfachiavelli, Cbengis could combine truth- 
folness, or the reputation for it, with political chicanery of a very low 
type. X»astly, where interoational custom, state law and contract did 
not esdst, you could do what you liked. "Mongol justice" was quite com¬ 
patible with ruthless killing and terrorism as instruments of world con¬ 
quest. 

Muslim observers were surprised at the extraordinary discipline 
of the Mongols and the efficiency with which orders were executed. We 
seldom find reddessoess or lack of foresight io official orders. The 
impossible was never demanded and regard was also paid to the weak- 
nesaes of the fiesh. Still Mongol efficiency io the execution of orders has 
been seldom equalled and never surpassed. Obedience was enforced 
with punishments so brutal that the world itood horrified. Still iu no 
society, not even in Mongol society, could law and order be preserved by 
ptmishmeots alone. A Muilim or Christian prince resorting to such 
steps would have been immediately overthrown by a civil or military 
revolt. The remarkable feature about the Mongol criminal coda is the 
geaeral acceptance of it aj something necessary, right, fair and just. No¬ 
body aympathiied with the wrong doers, end in not a few cases we fiod 
the cruninal himaelf submitting to the punishment without any moral 
protest. 

But it is in the military sphere that we see most dearly the wonder¬ 
ful progress of the Mongol mind. Steppe war could certainly develop 
SOCQC soldierly virtues, but these virtues are common to all military 
men. The distinctive feature of the Mongols was their capacity to stand 
hardships; they asked for little and worked a lot. Zn aheer physical 
strength and body weight, they were no match for their oppooents. The 
portraits of the Mongol leaders, which have survived to us from the 71- 
TCAan period, depict them as light In build, with undeveloped chests and 
no indication of biceps or triceps in their long slender arms. This may be 
due to the tiaditioos of Peruo-Chineae peinting. which did not espixe for 
accuracy. But many contemporary accounts of the Mongols have 
survived, and in none of them are they credited with superior muscular 
strength or finer physical build. But unstinted praises ate showered 
on them for phyaical qualities much more oeceaaary for army mefr— 
physical stamina, resilience, capacity for enduring suffering and pain 
and in ebullient energy that ended only with death. No race of 
mankind has been so superbly gifted with these physiological blastings. 
Ntitber privations on the one hand, nor druokenoess and gluttony on the 
other, seem to have had any effect on the hardy Mongol frame. Still 
steppe warfare could only develop military capacities which though basic 
are» aonetbeleas, elementary—excellent horsemanship, npid marching 
and c o unterm archiog, taldog cover, guiding oneself by the stats at nighti 
loreraaring weather, blowing tracks, acoatirig, leaving fires burning in 
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your camp to deceive the stupid enemy while you ma«hed away at night. 
There were no massive hill forts : no walled citica ; no fttanjani^i 
(catapults) or other mediaeval instruments of war ; no large masses 
of men to be equipped, fed, clothed, moved across enormous distances or 
put into well provisioned cantonmeuts; no great rivers to be spanned 
with pontoon bridges or extensive deserts to be provided with watering 
stations; no long lines of communications to be maintained in enemy 
territory, through waste land and jungle, over mountain passes and 
marshlands ; no deployment of large ruasses of soldiers in sieges and 
battles—none of those problems, in fact, the successful solution of which 
has made *war' into a highly developed science. The uluses lived by 
plunder, fought each other with native intuition; the question of a 
scientific war simply did not arise. 

Within some ten or twelve years everything was changed. Pint, 
in accordance with the military Yasas of Chengis. all the people of the 
steppe, whom he had already organised into a nation, were put under 
one of the most effective conscription regimes that lustory records. Every 
Mongol capable of wearing ornis was conscripted, told of the implements, 
from needles to swords, which he was to provide himself with, and assigned 
to a unit of ten. which was required to pay implicit obedience to its 
commander. These units were combined into higher units till the highest 
contingent, the luman or unit of xo,ooo. was reached. Information was 
sent up. and orders were sent down, with remarkable quickneas ; within 
twenty four hours of receiving the summons, sU required units could 
assemble at the place appointed. The mere increase is site is astounding. 
Chengis Khan, after his early loccessea. may have been able to muster an 
army of four thousand or so. Wsng KJian of the Kersits could put 
some twenty thousand soldiers In the field. When the detailed acconst 
of the Secret Hishry is coming to s close, we find Chengis organisiiig a 
force of 95,000 with officers and body guard all complete. But on the eve 
of his campaigns into Muslim lands, Chengis commanded a conscript army 
which, according to the kautaius Safei, numbered at least 800 . ooo. Om 
hardly knows what to admire moat—the rapid growth of the war 
,or the ef fidency with which it was managed. No such army ia reported to 
have assembled ia Mongolia before, and neither Chengis nor bis <^eaci 
had previous «jq)erieace lo handling such large ouaibere. 

Secondly. the moment the Mongols march into China 00 tha oa» 
aida or into Centra Asia on the other, we find them ao^oainted wttii 
all the tedmicalitiea oi the art of war which the civilised rmoce badevolra^* 
They made and handled machinery of every deecriptsoa. They ksew iH 
that there was to know about the anns and equipmect of the enemy sad 
Us method of deploying on the battle-field, and theU knowledge was so. 
complete that they hit him with unerring ju^ment at the weakest ^ot. 
The rapid deveiopenent of the Mongol wax office wdssniprishig; it ^losi*, 
a very h^ d^ree (d a^ental mpadty in those who controlled ft> 

. They did not U^xn art of war from the MuasairaaDa, for Mutfm 
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ud tactics were different, and Uie Mnsealmaiis bad never. 
«cept io the first generation of Isl^, worked a sound system of con- 
acriptdon. They might have learnt it from the Oibiese with whom their 
contact was more intimate. 

But the most astounding feature of the Mongol war office was its 
originality. Never aoce the Macedonian Alexander succumbed to fever 
at Babylon, had the world seen campaigns planned and executed on such 
an extensive scale. They took everything in their wide sweep from 
Eastern Europe to the Chinese Sea and from the desolate wilds of Siberia 
to Uakrao. Multan aod Lahore. It took a n^erebaat three to four 
nontlB to croas the empire of the Golden Horde and this was only one 
of the four Mongol ulus4s. On a map of Eurasia the campaigns of I^sipey. 
Caesar and Napoleon seem small scale enterprises by the aide of the 
ftapendouB Mongol achievement. Even the old Persian Empire of tbe 
Ac^aeminiaos pales by the side of this monstrous creation. And along 
with the itrat^c capacity for canfully planned campaigns, there went 
a oapacity of attention to details, a genius for improvisation, for civil 
otgaaisatioB aod a coordination of military movements aod diplomacy that 
were really startling. The hill forts, if the garrison was determined to 
fight to the last aod refused to be terrorised by threats or wheedled by 
tiicka. were a problem for tbe Monglos as they were for everyone else 
before the invention of gun powder.Muslim writers often refer to the Mongol 
ambush or hamn. a frigned and rapid retreat by the main army, which 
iaduced the enemy to advance in disorder when tbe contingents which wer.' 
hiding fell on it. took ft unawares and cut it down. It was impossible 
to goMS this trick in advance for the Moogola took everything into 

* Bfioonat before the battle—tbe character of the terrain, the resourees of 
the enemy in mea. weapons and provirions, the availability of water, 
oca and wind, and above all the morale of the opposing forces. They 
had a new plan for every battle and from Cbengb* invaaion of Central AaU 
fa xai8 A, D. to the siege of Damascus by Halugu's forces, they never 
sofiered a rtvene worth mentioning in Muslin lands. The gnat walled 
dtisa of Mawarmun Nabr and Persia could eatertain little hope of effective 
maiiriiKf io face of the Mongol ingenuity which drove the Muslim 
bbaMtuts of the open country pell mell with sword slashes and whipe 
to fill the ditches, scale tbe wails aod storm the ramparts for tha 

* Invader. All the scieatifie^owledge and craftsmanship of tbe conquered 
peoples was appropriated by the invader, put into new combisatioaa 
nad used against them. Tbe Mongol genius for appropriating tbe 

'bcUevementa of civilisation was aa rmnarkable as tbrir capedty 
'v improving upon it, so far as ther immediate needs required. The 
^ t^iidity of MoDgol marches surprised and perplexed their enemltf. Mongol 
' 4tdBcers. who had never been out of their stq>pe boineiBCd, moved 
large maseet of men. Monger and non-UosgoL providing fev everythha^ 'V 
asd tonearipg everytUng, across new lands with a rapidity and swift* / 
*' ataa wtdeh wav not eqoallW till tbe advent of modemmeebardsed anniea. 
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They were at home in aH countries and climes—on the heights oi the 
Karakorum range» in Russian snows and in Multan beat. A quick and 
ef6cieot news service was absolutely necessary for these world wide, global 
designs, and the Mongol development of the old system of relays (yams) 
which carried official infonnation at the rate of about fifteen miles an 
hour, making no difference between day and night, was a surprise to 
Burope and Asia. 

Great credit goes to the genius of the Leader but still greater credit 
should go to the people and Its chiefs, who made the Leader possible. 
In the sdentific planning and execution of military measures, Cbeogis 
and his officers rank with the greatest masters of the art—masters who 
bad attained to their eminence through technical training based on the 
long military traditions of their countries. They are in no way inferior to 
the best in other lands—to Alexander or Caesar, to Napoleon or Moltke. 
That chiefs, who bad never seen war except in its rawest and crudest 
form, should emerge from their steppe and exeente campaigns which 
rival and even surpass the campaigns of Austerlita sod Sadowa, and 
that their staff and men should be up to all that was required of them, 
can only be explained on the hypothesis that the Mongols had been 
observing, hearing, assimJIatiug everything for a long, long time. But 
to understand this we should turn to their past masters and future subjects 
—the Chinese. 


d. The Mongols and China 

Like most of tbe nomad tribes in the nortberu steppe of China, who 
bad to acknowledge tbe paramouutcy of the Chinese Empire, the aocestoia 
of Chengis Khan, and on one occasion he himself, became veasals or officers 
of the Kin who were then ruling at Yen-King (the present Peking. 
Their main objective had been the subjection of neighboaring tribe*. 
Nachen, uncle of tbe yonng Khs^an. Kaldu, compelled the Bargbut and 
other tribes to accept his authority, and Kaidu on attaining to maturity 
subdued the powerful Chalair tribe. Yesugai Bahadur, a descendant oi 
Kaidn, again subdued other neighbouring tribes and began to canae 
nneasiaesa in the mind of the Kia Emperor. Before Yesugai the Ucttgola 
been tributaries of tbe dynastiea of Liao and Kin : he was tbe first 
Mongol who delivered his natioo from the suzerainty of the ChhmM 
Empire. Some years later, he again subdued tbe great tribe of tbi 
Tatars and captnred its chiefs. He had also aamsted Wang Kan oi the 
Serait tribe, who appears to have been the most important chieftrim 
Ic Mongolia, la regaining his throne after his misfortunes and the two 
chiefs became sworn brothers. 

Tbe author of the Secret Hisicry knew a lot about tbe aocestnn oi 
Ch^figis but he seems to have had tbe vaguest ideas of foreign land*, 
whether Muslim or Chinese, and makes no attempt to correlate Moogtri 
nnd Chinese history. Obvionely the achievements of tbe Idoogcdian 

could not have been possB^ without a long period Oi 
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intenifll pwparttion, und we have to look rouod for some evidence of the 
importance of the Mongols in the pre-Chengis period. According to the 
rK«g-*ia H-kan^mti. it was as early as the year 1135 A,D. that the Mongols 
really became a menace to the imperial security of the Rio. '"The Rin 
attacked the Mong^gu/* it says, '*vbo inhabited to the north of the KJu- 
chen {i.e., the Niu<^ or the Manchurians, to which the Rin belonged). 
At the time of the Tang (618^7 A.D.), it waa the tribe of Moog-gu, 
which was also called Mong^kn^suh. The people of this tribe were energetic, 
co&rageous and talented in combat; they were able to discern objects 
at night; they onpbyed shark's Fk<T> to make their cuirasses which could 
protect them against stray arrows'*—Stw-^en, 
chap. 13, p. 71). The Rio army was tioder the command of a general 
called Ku Sha-hu. The same work says that in the year X139 A.D. 
Ha Sha'bu was pursued and defeated at Hailing by the Mongols and that 
the Rin again seat back a big force into Mongolia (tW., chap. 14, p. ad), 
la the year 1247 A.I>., according to the Chinese histories (t^. chap. 13 
p. 7 : Li 4 ai-kiss 9 . chap, 92, p. 16), the Rin Emperor sent against the 
Mongols an army under the command of a general, called U-chn, who was 
compelled to conclude peace with the Mongols. The test of the a g r et - 
ment reada : "The sovereign of the Rin and the Mong-gu made peace... 
pdM Rin) ceded (to the Mongols) twenty seven fortified posts to the 
north of the river Hsi-ping-ho ; and agreed to forward cattle, sheep, rice 
and beans yearly. (The Rin) were going to make the Mongol chieftain, 
the king of Moug-fu (the Assisted Kingdom), Bnt he 
retfraed the title and proclaimed by hla own authority (the establishment 
of) the Great Uoogol Empire, This was the first time a peace treaty 
waa concluded (between tbe Rin and the Mongol). In every year we 
(the Rin) seat numeroos gifts. Hence, Che chief of the Mongols proclaimed 
himseli T*ou‘yua4i*huaiig-di and named his reign Tieo^hing," 

TImachin, according to tbe Chinese history Li’iai’/ti'iH (ch^. 94, 
p. i), proclaimed himself Emperor in the sixth year of the rdgn of Chsag- 
tauBg of the Rin (rao6 A. D.}—that is, fifty-nioe years after the tiiief 
ol the Mongol tribes had forced the Chinese (or the Rio) Emperor to eu 
agreeracBt with him. 

M. Blocbet remsrics that It is impoarible to reconcile rhia Chinese 
faformation with the account of Rashiduddin, which we give for what it it 
irorth. According to Rashiduddin, tbe war between the Tuikiah tribes 
and the Chinese Empire had beea w^ed since rise immemorial. At 
^ tisoe of Munulun (Namulun), tbe widow of Dnton Meoeo (Mtttti 
Tfidun), the Chinese invaded Mongolia, crosed tbe Remlen and defeated 
tbe Chslaifs. Rsbul Rhagan (Rhabul Rhakhan) suirendeRd to the 
court ol Alton Rhan (i.e.. the Rin Emperor) ; but be afterwardo 
Mie Ctonese ambesaadors and came into confiict with die Tutors, ytiM 
wen Chinese subjects. The Tatars carried oS the son erf Rahul. Ugia 
ftnkJwn (Ugin Barkhakh <n Ukin Bu^), sod sent him to the Ba^etor, 
who Impaled him oa a wooden asa. Ambaghflt (Aababaf or 
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Hambaqai Qaao), the ruler of the Taichiut and great graodson of Kaidu. 
was also captoied b; the Tatars and sent by them to the Kin Smperor, 
who seted out the same puniahment to him. To avei^e his death. 
Yesugai Bahadur and other chiefs sent a Mongol army commanded by 
KubQa KJiagan (Khutuk Khakhan or Qabulah Qaan}, who ravaged the 
north of China. Possibly the Tung-han^kan^’mu, in recountiDg tlie 
events of 1135 A.D., has referred to the incidents following the mordet 
of the Chinese ambassadors in the relgo of KaboJ, But all this is very 
confused. It shows, says M. Blochet. that the so-called AlUiH DtbUr 
was a book of mere genealo^ and not a history—something simiki to the 
chapters on Chengis* aocestors which form part of the Secret History of the 
Mongol Dynasty. Still both Muslim and Chinese sources, however 
scaoty and confused they may be, egret that the great work for which 
credit is generally given to Chengis Khan had been started long ago by his 
predecessors. One would fail to comprehend his suddea rise without 
taldng ioto account these preliminary and very necessary steps. The 
Kin, however, continued to treat the Mongols as their tributaries even 
after Cheogis had proclaimed himself Emperor; and when Cheng-huas 
ofthe Kin ascended the throne, he sent one of his officers in lazo A.D.to 
enjoin Chengis to pay the tribute which the Mongols owed and to leudve 
the Kin order on his knees. Chengis treated the ambassador with 
iVe^lPTir^ and prepared to march against the Kin 

chap. 18, p. 9. For the above account, cf. Blocbet's nota oe 
pp. iy$-x8i, in his IntroiucUon a VHisioire des Mongols de Fads AHak 
Rashid ed-Din), 

III. China on the Eve of the Mongol Invasions 
As the Mongol inva^ons b^an with China and ended with Chka. 9 ^ 
brief snivey of the concUdon of China on the eve o< the Mor^ol invesiOHi * V 
win DOt be out of place hare. During the last century cooaidgfabd^ ''h 
research work has been done on this world conqueror from the Bast as weD 
as his race : It has often been combined with a good deal of ro n antic f sBb^::, > * 
The general tendency baa been to make the appeamoce of the Mong(^is^''<*^ 
Cexit^ and Western Asia and Burope as sudden and deamatio as pogthl»t<^ 
It it tme that Cbeagia Khan appeared to the conquaied pacphs ^ 
Scpar^ of God sent directly from Heaven, when the invadiog Mongol ^ 
hordes swept over the cfvOUed la ads like a whlrtwlsd; Che fact t ra s htt, 
CToerthdsM. dist fat eestuiies varioos forces had bees wo^ng to H 
gwize the ascendancy of the nomads and the iaE of that ‘aadentasy S 
<in&2ation'. for whkhChiaa has stood as a uokias chaapioa In ^ Far ^ 
Sash The atnig^ want on for cectariei hMoie the sway od sedestaft 
c^vfiization over the nomads was fiaaSy iqaaet The chief lacten yrineh ^ 
wt have to fcaq> in mind need a brief review. 

flu Participstioq of the Barbaifaas Itt the Affair* of C ^aa 
Tbenncthentocspadicpac^wlthwhoaadnsbadbesaeagflii^ in g 
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Uficca^ng struggles, may conveniently be divided into two branches—to 
the western breach belonged the Htans or Hsiuog-au. the early inhabltaDte 
ofMongolia, who were probably ancestors of the Turks, the Uighurs, the 
Kirghiz, the Mongols, etc, ; to the eastern branch bebaged the Tung-hu. 
Tuaguses or Hsien-pei, who were the ancestors of the Ki-tan (or. as the 
Muslim historians called them, the Kbitai). the Maochus (or, as the 
Muslim historians caUed them, Niuche). and the Koreaua The struggle 
between the Chinese and the HMiiog'iiu, which started even before the 
Has Dynasty {202 B.C.—220 A.D.), gained in moraentum during the 
period of the division of China between the North and the South or. as the 
Chinese historiaoa style it, the Nan-pei<hao {3i7‘>420 A.D.). The 
aesimilatioo of Chinese civilisation by the barbarians went aide by side 
with their iocfeasittg interest in the Chinese affairs. The period of intense 
fightiog between the bacbariana in North and the Chinese In the South 
ended with establishmeDt of the Sui Dynasty (580'6t8 A.D.), TheSui 
Dynasty and the Tang Dynasty (6i8»^07 A.D.], which followed it, 
ioaugurated an era of reconsolidation. As if events were destined to 
proceed in a cycle, this period of reconsolidation was again followed by 4 
long period of Chinese dbintegration, which finally led to the Mongol 
LDvasioa. The unification of China under the Sung A.D.), 

aa we sliall see. was never successful in the North; when Cbengis began bis 
career at the sources of the three rivers in Mongolia, the centre of Chinese 
natioaiJ activity had already shifted to tbe Yangse valley from the 
Etoang'bo. 

Under the early great nilera of the Taag Dynasty ( 6 x 6'907 A.D.). 
a period coinciding with the rise of the Arabs, China passed through an 
iisportant epoch of e^tpaorion during which tbe Chinese army successfully 
peaetnted far into the heart of Asia, particularly against TU'kiu (Turks). 
Hud'ho (Uighnr) and Tu-fao (Tibetan). When this imperial dynasty 
began to decline, its feudal chiefs and warlike generals relinquished their 
allegiance to the central power. Tbe end of the Tang was followed by 
five small dynaatiea (907-960 A.D.) which were all ephemeral, namely, 
the l^ter Liang (three rulers, 907-923 A.D.), the Later Tang (four rulers, 
923-936 A.D.). tiie Later Tain (two rulers. 936-947 A.D.). the Later Haa 
(two rulers, 947-^51 A.D.), and tbe Later Chow (two rulers, 951-960 
A.D.). This period, which closed with tbe unsuccessful unification of 
China under the early rulers of tbe Sung Dynasty {96^1279 A.D.), 
witnessed an increoalog interest and participation of tbe barbarians in 
Chinese affairs. Many great generals and several prlocdy families, 
which attained to independence, were of Altaique origin. In the 
meactiine the centre of Chinese natidoal life shifted from the North to the 
South as a consequence of the devastating wars that had raged since the 
dedine of the Tang in the TnidHt^ of the righth century A.D. 

It abould not be presumed that the devastation of Northeiu and 
North-wetem China after the decline of the Tang Dynas^ and the 
rivalries between Liao {£j-tan or Khitai). Kiu (Niuche), aod Si-hria 
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(Ta^ gu) was the direct aiue of the Mongol invuion. The trespas cpf 
nomads upon the richer land of the sedentary people U a force natoxal 
la itself; but the rapidity of the Mongol conquest and the helplessness of 
the conquered cannot be solely explained by the inhereat capacity and 
cruelty of Cheagls or the superhuznaa barbarism of the Mongol race. 
Forces a^ere at work in China which made this strange conquest posable. 
For this reason a brief diacuaaion of the historial forces which led to the 
Mongol conquest in China wonld be desirable. 

b. The Shifting of the Political and 
Economic Centre of China from the Kortb to the l>oath 
The population of Southern China had greatly increased since the 
Tang Dynaaty, while tliat of Northern China, due to the devaatatiog wars, 
had decreased. This ruthless and perristeot devastation had reduced 
Kortheni China to such a pitiful stats that it had even become dependent 
for the supply of rice on the South. One of the reasons why the Sung 
selected Eaidong na capital wu that its geographical position enabled it 
to receive the supply through the Yangtae and the Huai. Some available 
estimates of the situation, however unscientifio and inaccurate, will 
serve to indicate the social and economic tendency of the age. 

In the days of the Sui (4d9-6i8 A. D.) there were leas than three 
bundled thousand families in the provinces of Kiaog*eu. Ch^kiaag aad 
PU'Icfen, ill south of the Yangt e. but in the era of the Sung D^iasey 
they had iocreaaed to more than five million families. The Sung at the 
zenith of thdr power divided the country Into twenty-three lu or pro* 
vinces, of which only eight lay north of the Huai and the Han ri ver s . 
Out of a total population of about sixteen inilUoo five hundred 
families, a little more than five million families lived north of these rtveca ) 
the rest lived south of them. This tendency continued down to the Yaatf 
and Ming Dynasties. The following figures from Professor Tslea UK's * 
{OvtIin« of iAs Hilary of CifcifM) give the populatias of 
China in the North and the South in the period of the Yuan Dyuaafy i 
Numbtf of fiiuOln Nan bar oT heads 

North 1.435,360 North 4 * 55 ® *^35 

South X 1.305 South Sif®<8.®SX 

T1«e ratio was, spprozimat^y. one to ten. I^tef, duria^ the Hiag 
Dyaaaty, when the coaditioa of Northern CMaa becaae u iii skkii ti j f ’ .* 
better, the populatioa of the North never reached the kvef of tiw Soulih 
kUririiae caatoics were introduced ia China by Taag Dyuaaty test . 
tt was in the period of the Sung DyzBSty that tbs7 became an iapurtga^ I 
ftotuce of income for the Imperial cxcheqaor. Tbs annual rew w uue cd ibr 
Sung at the beginning was more then sixteen min. twice es great 

as ^ income of the Tabg. Later, in the rolga of Hi-niag (dn* lof^ . 

It was raised to more than fifty tailboB arin. A «ww <s fum consists 
cd a ttmusand ixOA ooias thmaded togetter throng a hoU in tfaa ceoSa^ 
The aasnl reraue ei South Song, or tbs Sang after tteter wifiadivmt .. 
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to the south of the Vungtae, mcreased to more than sixty milUon mm. 
It ]z remarkable that the reveoue of a state should inciease while its 
territories diminished. It is recorded in the Wen^hien-tung^kau that 
in the tenth year of Hi-ning, 1077 A.D.. the uicome from duties on 
commerdai goods wu divided between the Korth and the South as 
follows ; 
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Total Ko. of 
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95 

45 
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33 

30 
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These flgutes show that the deterioration of Northern China began 
long before the Sung shifted their capital to the South. Ceinddeotally 
in X047 A.D., the Vellow River, due to lack of care and repair, changed 
ita coune after an uninterrupted service of nine hundred and seventy- 
seven yean. This natural calamity did much to add to the sorrows of the 
people, who were already tom by wars. 

So 1st as Chiua was concerned, the Mongol conquest was nothing 
more than the concluding act of a drama of great devastation which 
covered e period of six centuries and can. be divided into five stages, 
The first stage began with the decline of Chinese military power about 
the middle of the eighth century and lasted up to the disappearance of the 
Tiog Dynasty. The suend stage extended from 907 to 959 A.D. 
during which period five ephemeral dynasties ruled in succession ; this 
stage ended with the supremacy of the iCi-tan . The iMird stage started 
with the temporary unification of China under the Sung aod the forms' 
tioc of the tripartite relations of the Sung, the Liao (ICi-tan or Khitai) 
aud the Sl-hsia (Tang-u) ; it ended with the withdrawal of the Ki-tas 
or Uzo from the scene in the year rx25 A. D. In the fourth stage 
the Kin played the part of the Liao but all were carried away by the 
Mongol iovasioa. The fifth aud last stage was the reign oi the Yuan. 
Throughout all the five stages some alien elements were always present 
and at work and Northern China paid heavily for their assimilatiOD, 

Some account of the condition of China m the period prtoedisg the 
Mongol invasion is cow required. 


c. Ki-taa or Liao • 

The Ki-taa or Liao waa known to Muslim historians as the KHtal. 
to wtneb Yeliu Chu Tsai (the famous Tfanr ot 

(the first Cur Khan of tiie Kara Khitai) belonged. 
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Tht origiaal home of the Ki>t£Q wa$ et the Liao>ho in the LUo*tuiig 
Praioaula in Maocburia. This north-eaRtem regfoa of China \ean poll* 
tically and culturally within the boundary of China eveo before the 
Christian era. Here for centuries tl« arms of the nomads and the culture 
and economy of the Chioese bad been co-ordiuated in an excelleot way. 
Before the rise of the Kt*tan, a fairly progressive state, called 6o*hai-kuo, 
was founded through such a collaborarion and lasted for more than ten 
fenerations. 

According to Chinese historians, the KUtan belonged to the Shengi> 
pei. having an affinity with the Tu-kia (Turk) and the Kuei*ho (Uigbur). 
M, Rene Gronaset accepted the opinion that the Kitten was of the Mongol 
race. Speaking of the origin of Kara Khitai he says. '*L«s ki-tan. on 
Va dlt, etoient de race niongole"—(L’Ew/>j>r des Slefipcs. p. 200)- It 
is obvious, however, that the Ki-tan was. nt the beginning of the dynasty, 
a nation half^nonjad and baU>ogrlculturist. I1ie Liao-shi records that 
the grandfather of Tai*tsu or Apaoki, the founder of the Ki*tan dynasty, 
was skilled In pusturage' bntalso 1 ik ^1 farming' and that at the time of 
Sudair, the uncle of Apeoki. the people !>egan to 'build cities', to 'plant 
mulberry tree and jute' and to 'weave'. Apaoki liberally employed the 
Chinese in the establishment of bis state Irom the very beginning and even 
built a city to accommodate Chinese refugees. He proclaimed bioiaelf 
Emperor in 9x6 A.D. and established hii capital at Uti'huang. a place 
on the upper course of the Si«liao>hc (the West-Liao River) in the Jehot 
province in Inner Mongolia in 9x8 A.D. He organised a dual 
system of government. Korth Yuan (Pei*yuan) dealt with all matters 
concerning the imperial tents, the tribes end the depeudencies, and South 
Ytian with the revenue sod the army of the Chinese colonies. The latter 
was practically a copy of the Tang's administrative system. The 
Chinese were entrusted with administrative offices, but nutters of high 
policy were exclusively retained in the bands of the ruling families of Y 4 hi 
and Stao. The latter were related to the former by marital ties. The 
Br-skyq-syh-shi-Jah-cM {Noloi on the Tweniy^fow Hisiorin) says that 
the Emperors and many Ki>t.in people were acquainted with Chiaaae 
language and literature. At the height of thdr power the Ki-tiii 
established five kin^t or espttals—^Shang'ldng or the Upper CspttU, 
almdy mentioned i Chung'ldng or the Central Capital at Dah>d(^fii 
iOcnh>easteni Jahol; the Tung-king or the Eastern Cspitaj at Lia^yt^ 
In UanchBria; the >lan*kiog oe the Southern Capital at PetpUg b Ko-pat; 
and the Si'fciag or the Western Capital at Dah-tung in Sban^. Tha 
boundaries of Liao extended to the sea in the east, to the KiO'Shaa (Altai 
Range) including the Gobi (or Sbamo) in the west, to the La-Uo'ho ta 
the north and in the south to Pai-kou. The total area of the Kingdom 
was more than ten thousand square ti, t.y U being eqnsl to one kQometre; 
aad it had oee hondred A fifty^ix fortified localities {Ckou-dam-<he%) and 
two handled and luae hsien. The state had an sioy of one mlRioB six 
faosdred and mu. the foroca of the tribes and tiia 
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dtpendeociM. AU able bodied men fit to bear anus were called up. 

The aaiiutlation of the nomads with the Chinese in Nortb^esatem 
China had been fax more tboroi^ than that of the Hisimg-an (Hues) 
in Northenj China duntig the Han Dynasty period (203 B.C.—aaij 
A.B.). Physicall}'. Weatem Manchuria is a steppe consisting chiefly 
of lowlands, but the eastern highlands have extensive forests of the 
coniferous and brood-leaved trees. In the days before the Mongol con* 
quest, the country was ruled by the cultured nomads with the support of 
sedentary Chinese. Its culture was predominantly Chinese ; ethnolo* 
gicaJly it was a motley nation—a combination of several nomadic tribes 
and Chinese immignats. This is how Hu Chiau iri bis HUn-^ei'Chi 
(/feconf of the NortAern Expediiion) describes Liao’s Shang king ; 

’There were inhabited buildings and markets. Trade waa 
conducted through the medium of cbtb instead of mosey. 
Various silks and cloths were being woven. There were offidaU, 
Aan/ia (fellows of royal academy}, artisans, singera, trumpeten, 
(scholara), monks, nuns, Taolsts, etc.—all Chinese immi¬ 
grants from Ping. Feng. lou and Jih. (i)” 

When Tai'tsung (or Yeliu Deh-kaung), the son and successor of 
Apaoki. entered Pien (or Xai-feng}. be caused all the artisans, conrtiers, 
armours, musical compositions along with the calendars, tapestries, seals 
and records to be transported to Shang*klng. Pasturage developed side 
by ^e with agriculture, mining, minting, salt-production, etc. lu the 
' aarUer days of the dynasty the country already bad more than a roiUioa 
hors a i ; they multiplied in the course of the next two centuries and 
aambered scores of mfllioos when the last Emperor of the dynasty ascend- 
■d the throne. It la but obvious that this seml'Chinese empire had attained 
to considerable prosperity for a time. 

Some conclusions may be safely deduced from the above account: 

. (x) The gigantic work of the Ri-Ua or Uao, which lasted for two centuries 
A.D.), was a sign of the greatness of the nornads In the >ga 
preceding the Mongol conquest, (s) The first large ecaie coUaboratiw 
betwetfl the sedentary Chinese and tbe aomads had proved a succeM :' 
It gave protectioD to the disheartened people in an age cf devastotioa 
and also provided a better channel for developing their capedty for 
organisation. (5} A way bad heeo shown to tbe ooouds. Tbe extemivo • 
dominjons of the Liao, enclosing a vast area of both steppe-land and 
arable land its high degre e of sedentary culture & infloence, could not ' 
leave a deep impression upon tbe rest of the nomads, including theDa-i^. 
«* ^ot^ols] and the Tatars who, though still adhering to their old 

•f life, were nevertheless yearning for something better and greafiar.' 
• ' Tbe Ran Rhitais of Turkistas were directly descend^ frocB the 
' Ki-tan and inherited tbeii dvilkation and culture ; tiu nruMi ilinym^j] 
1 : of tbe Rbitain Eapln by tbe Gor Khans, a stste wbkh for 
f < iK t y«aa, sboold not be coDsadered an inddeotal trbusph ctf anna; fes it 
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wss probably due to a temporary superiority in culfaue and stre^th of 
organisation of a people from iiortb*eastem China over peoples of north- 
westem China. (5) With a strong foreign power in the North, the Sung 
had from the very begioniog a very weak government: cooseqaently, 
all its earnest measures of sodal-ecooomto reform failed to produce 
the desired results. 

d. The Inherent Weakness of Suog 
The first and greatest weakness of the Sung was the constant meoaoe 
from the North. The Sung started its work of unification from the 
South and it bad failed to annexe the territories north of the Hnang-bo, 
which had been In the possession of the ICi-tan from 936 A.D., twenty- 
four years before Chao Kua&g-jeng founded the Sung Dynasty. Tai- 
tsung, the second ruler of the Sung, twice led his expeditionary forc« 
against the Kl*tan, but be was defeated on both occasions. The mistake 
that Chao Kuang-jeng had committed in adopting 'the South-first policy' 
and leaving to bis successors the bard task of clearing the alien elemeata 
from the North proved to be detrimenul, and even fatal, to his dynasty. 
When the Ki*un were driven out of China proper in 1125 A.D. by 
more vigorous and wild Niu*jen (the Niuche or Manchurians}, tbesituatioo 
of Sung became quite hopeless. To the great dishonour of the Chinese, 
the last two Emperors of North Sung were carried away by the new 
ifivaders. The Sung withdrew to the south of the Vaogtse and coadodad 
a peace agreement with the Kin in 1x42 A.D. The Muslim historiana 
refer to the ruler of the Kin or the Neu*jen as *AlUn Khaa*. AlUn and 
Kin both mean *gold*. South Sung survived under these uofavourahie 
conditions up to 1279 A.D. when Kuhlai Khan put an end to it seven^ 
three years after Temucbin had been proclaimed 'Cheagis Ehac' ai^ 
twentyone years after Hulagu Khan established the Il-Khaa Dyiaastrf 
ia Persia, AHhough the failure of the Sung to cope witir lu c c a wt r a. 
israders was the inevitable reeult of an age of devastation, the l a gtiw 
of the Sung was not without faults of its own, and the Chinese at thai 
time, in spite of all thdt worthy endeavours, did not show the vigoor tad 
energy of a virile natiou. 

Chao Kuaag'jeng who owed his throne to the mutiny of soMleia was 
' kOBoly alive to the danger they might do to bii own state. Ia the aecoad 
' year of hie reign. 96X A.D.. he cordially recalled moat oi tire pow erf u l 
ya A u ks ox viceroys to hb court; he entertained them well. oStttA them 
untideocee fa ids c^dtul and, fiuafiy. appointed dvttan rMHm^ jo tb«r 
peats. By this po^ he saved his state in» the tarixilence <4 these 
' autimi'Chirfs of the proviaoes, aa evil b^tcy of tha Taag Dycastf, aad 
cc ejc a jUa ted all civil, military aad fiaaaaei powao In the basda of the 
} OKitreigcpvesiunent HMpctic7af‘aU<i^'adndiuitrat>0Qai^ of security' 

' At the cost of aafittery sn ahnfii would have won 2 am a repututioc for 
y MeuBiuaeh^r had tho oOfBitay beea £iee from icreigB meimcm 9 trt ft 
i was dcdaitelr aet ca age for wuhMl dnant gf cMl Tbe 
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policy vhich coosolidatcd tho state sUo seaJed the fate of the dynasty. 
Too late is the day the error was realised; and theo tbe attempt to boild 
up an enormous military macbiae only made matters worse. 

The burdea of the aewly enlisted huge army along with a gigantic 
administrative structure bore hard on tbe economic resources of tbe 
country, which were constantly deterioratiog. Instead of demobilisa- 
tioD ejter tbe iuauguration of tbe uew central government as the dynasties 
preceding it, the Cbin, Han, Tsio, Sui and Tong had done, tbe Sung 
had to pursue tbe opposite policy on account of the foreign menace. 
Witbis a hundred years from the beginning of tbe dynasty, the army was 
increased to seven or eight times iu fonner figure—from less than two 
hundred thousand mea tc more than one and a quarter million. The 
highest estimate was oue million four hundred thousand. The larger 
the Dimiber of soldiers, the more unserviceable they proved. They 
consisted of groups of volunteers drafted from tbe vagabonds, refugees 
Bod able bodied men from famine atricken arete. They served in the 
racks from the age of twenty to the last moment of their earthly existence. 
Tbose^io were fortunate enough to be selected for tbe imperial guards 
needed others to carry their beddings, while they themselves, even 
when on duty, did not care to earry their own rations. In order to 
humble tikelr pride and to save them from stagnancy, Chao Kuang'jeag 
Int upon the plan of changing their stations once in three years. But 
this only made tbe expenditure of tbe army in peace time equal to its 
expenditure in war. In addition to this there were annual, monthly and 
nuQierous occasional gifts to the soldiers. In X065 A.D., the second 
yoar of the rdgn of Ying>tsung, it cost fifty million min, five^xths of 
tbe total reveouc, to maintain a force of about one million two hundred 
tbouMnd soldiers. Qren Stang reported to Chen-tsung who reigned 
from 1066 A.D. *'If the total anouel income of the population were 
divided among the million soldiers, not more than ten families wotdd 
have to support a soldier and oot less than ten acres of farm>land to 
eiaintain a fighter." However figurative this estimate may be, tbe 
anxiety of the people over the question of military expenditure could 
oot have been better expressed. 

Moreover, it became a tradition with tbe Sung rulers to give preference 
to dvil serve Dts and men*of'letters over military officers and tiie 
war services. Tbe salaries of tbe civil servants were raised and the 
civil service examinations were held once in three years. Sometims as 
many as seventeen thousand tbree hundred candidates appeared in tbe 
ezamioation and they were selected by hundreds, not by scores. Tbe 
number of gasetted officials was more than doubled, almost tripled. It 
zestebed the number 0/24,000 in tbe reign of Ying'tsung (io64'X068 A.D,}. 
As a result of this extraordinary sitnatioa, tbe annual expenditure aoand 
op aod the taxation had to be increased. In tbe year I065 AS), theca* 
was a defidt of 15,736,047 min in tbe onnu^ budget, though tbe Tcveane 
bad already been incsea^ to six times the aoouat of Ta^'tsong's ceign 
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(976-998 A.D.). 

As th« sitofttioQ k«pt worsening, two scliolarly stat«sin€zi and reform- 
ers appeared oa the scene—Fang Chung-an and Wang An-shia, the 
former a liberal orthodox and the latter a die-hard legalist. Both of 
them obtained the full support of their earnest Emperors for the prosecu- 
tfoo of their drastic schemes for financial reform and national defence. 
But the tendency of the age could not be checked and the two reform 
movements bad to be abandoned ia favour of conservative cpuuois 
after brief periods of experiment. Had the radical 'state-sodalist’ 
policies of Wang An-shih been carried out ruthlessly to the end. the 
course of later history would have been diFereut. But the age of 
devastation was destined to reach its culmiuation. Kow that sedentary 
geoius had failed to yield fruit, the terrible impact of the nomads was 
certain to prevail. 



e. The Entrance of tire Kin and the Tripartite Relations 
The career of Chao Kuang-jeng, the founder of the Sung Dynasty, 
was cut short by bis death while be was hastening at the bead of hia 
forces to crush bis old enemy, the pHnce of Han. Tai-tsung (976-996 
A.D.). his brother and successor, after three years’ deliberation resumed 
his enterprise against Tai-Vuan and completed the subjugation of Han 
and the pacification of the Empire. In this enterprise he, for the first 
tune, had to face the intervention of the King of Idacvtung, whose tro^e 
were repulsed by a covering anny sent by him while he prosecuted the 
siege of Tai-Vuan in person. After this succe^ Tai-tsung began to 
thinV of crowning it by a speedy overthrow of the Liao or Ki-tan. But 
bis over confidence as well as the superiority of the Kitan army and the 
ability of its general, Yeliu Hiuco, caused him to suffer a serious defeat 
on the bank of the Kaoliang river. Thereafter in every endeavour os 
his part to recover from lus losses, be was opposed by that eminent geneiaf 
who infiicted fresh defeats on hun in several pitched battles. After 
these reverses Tai-tsung's reign closed. The Chinese under the reigs 
of Chen-tsuog (99^10x3 A.D}., the son and successor of Tai-tsuag,\ 
were for the first time, after the death of Yeliu Hiuco, su cojafu l ht 
lhar campaign against the Liao. But soon the enemy grew so powtrlid VK 
that they had to purchase peace again and again by annual alkwweeg 
of silk and money. After a bng peace secured in this manner partle* 
Blackened their defences. Then there came another horde of coondo 
Id the way for the final assault of ^ Uongols on the crvfflasd 
World. 

The couqn^ (rf the Kin was ihe last achievexsent of the Boma^ > 
hi fu»ing before the Mongol Invasioa; the Mongols first conquered the 
gin nod this conquttt provided with invaluable rsaonrees for thets 
furtha aggressioii. Demetrius Charles Boolger in his History ef CAmb 
gim ^ following account of the rise cd the Kin: 

'*Ifae fOiKhe or Cborcha Tatars. (iJ., Kiu-^ or Uaa^nria^ 
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who iiiOT« than a ceotuiy before bad come to settle in China, bad 
ataadilj multipbed and gathered to themselves a considerable power. 
Their aeteo hordes repre s e n ted a military force of considerable 
proportions, which bad become subservient to the Laaoutuig) 
{Li^tung) administratioo in the time of the great Apaohi. But a 
large number of them, sooner than surrender thnr privileges, bad 
withdrawn beyond the reach of the Kitan (Ri*tan) power into the 
country which ia now Manchuria. Early in the twelfth century^ 
however, this people had come together again, and the retnembrance 
of common origin caued them to form a fresh antipathy to the 
Khitans of Leaoutiing. Among these there appeared a great warrior, 
Ahonta, who first distinguished himself in battle in the year 11Z4 
A.D. against his Khitan neighbours and the oppressors of his race. 
Inspired by first success, be led bis army from victory to victory, 
taloDg msny towns and subjecting a large extent of tenitory." 
Ahouta proclaimed himself Emperor and his family Kin (or Gold) 
la the year 11x5 A.D. He addresaed his troops on the occasion of this 
prodamatioD as follows : 

"The Rhitans bad in the early days of their success taken the 
name of Plntef, meaning the iron of Pinchow. but although that iron 
may be excellent, it is liable to rust and can be esten away. 
There is nothing save gold which does not destroy itself. Moreover, 
the family of Wangyen, with which I am connected through the chief, 
Haapou, had always a great fancy for glittering colours. I have 
rasolved to take this name as that of my imperial family. I therefore 
^ve it the name of Kin, which algnlfies gold." (Boulger ; A SM 
Hittory 0/China, p. 41). 

It baa been recorded in Chinese histories that the Kin originate 
la the regioo between the HuRg‘tuDg*kisQg and Chang-peb-sboA (Tvcog. 
zad, Lat. 42) in the Ki*lio province. They belonged to the race ^' 
ICoh^w. la the fifth century, during the rule of Vuan-Wei, they divided 
themsilves into seven tribes. At the begioaiug of the Tang Dynasty 
there were two branches of the Mob*ber: the Heh^ul and the Sun-moo. 
Tbe Sa-mou founded a stste, called Bo-bai-kuo, aud the Heh-aul was, > 
fta dependency, When the Ki-tsm overthrew Bo-hai-kuo, the part of 
, Heh-eui who surrendered to the Ki*tan was called the Su-nju^ao, 
whBe the other branch, which refused to be the subjects of the Ki-tSA. : 
was fcoowu as the Sen-niu-jen. (*Su' here means 'tamed' ; 'so,' 'tm- 
. tamed'; Niu-jea is also written ta Kiuche). It was the Seo'nksjsi^ * 

' who later founded the Rin Dynasty. 

The Rin owed their sudden rise to power nioch to their fi gbriqg ' • 
. That force consisted exclusively of cavalry, As they were 

ItfgtBT’Ap one of the chief opponents of the Mongol invaders, a descdptioiil ^ 
ed fh^ asay and mode oi fighting from Msilla's tmaabliaQ of tb* 

' iOkisese offidaj history may not be irrelevant hue: ^ 

.. . *At first the Minchft hod only cavalry. An their sd* dlstioctko 
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tbey made uae of a amall pioce of braid on wbicb they marked certain 
signs, and they attached this to both aian and horse. Their companies 
were usually composed of only 50 men each, twenty of whom, cloth¬ 
ed in strong cuirasses and armed with swords and short pikas, 
were placed at the front, while behind these came the lemaining 
thirty in less weighty aimonx, and with bows and arrows or javelins 
for weapons. When they encotmtered an enemy, two men from 
each company advanced as sconts; and then axrangiug t b^r troops 
so as to attack from all the four sides, they approached the foe at 
a gentle trot until within a hundred yards of his line. Thereupon 
galloping at full speed, they discharged th»r arrows and javelins 
and again retired with the same celerity. This manoeuvre they 
repeated several times until they threw the enemy ranks into con¬ 
fusion, when they fell npon them with swords and pikes so impetuously 
that they generally gained the victory.” {B^uigo’: pp. 41-43). 

In the year 1132 A. D,, when the Niu-jen started their revolt against 
the Liao, they had barely two thousand five hundred men, but after their 
preliminary gains their ranks swelled to a total of ten thousand men. And 
this small army in a surprisingly short time conquered a state which had 
lasted for two centuries. The sudden collapse of the Liao can only be 
ascribed to the deterioration of the country and the refusal of the Chinese 
to support their alien rulers, who had been growing more and more 
Oppnsave. Having conquered an immense territory north of the YeUDir * 
Eiver, the Kia were sorely ia need of a truce to consolidate their nap 
gains. In the .years 1240 and 1241 A.D., the Snog scored several vic¬ 
tories over the Kia. In both states timid appeasers temporarily got the 
upper hand, and they concluded in 1141 A.I>. a treaty to the great 
disadvantage of the Sung, regardless of the Sung’s recent victories. 
The peace lasted only twenty years during which the Rin removed thflit ' 
capital (id 1153 A.D.) from Shang-king to Ven-kiog and coaceatiafiad^ 
thrir attention on the administration of the lands nortir of the V^kW' ' 
Siv^. When Z 4 anq, the fourth ruler (1149-1161 A.D.}, tnUed bk 
cousin* Hi-tsung (1235-1x49 A.D.} and usurped his throne, he moved 
Us aifital to Zsi-feng and attacked the Sung. The Song, however. rM» . 

to the occasion and scored another victory against the InvariML*..' 
The tatter Hlhid lianq, the usurper, and withdrew to the ^otOl H the 
hBeaucrats cd the Song had not been com^>t to the core, it had an 
eneehent <^iportaaky of recovering the lost territories of Chioa. Bet ^ 
it was Bot to he. - 

No sooner had the new conqaerora settled down they bagw> ^ 
teforesake their Qc^nadic life. The assinfUrioc oC the aocoad coaqaeita *> 
with the Chinese and the attitude of the ruler towuda his rhinrv aubjeeti 
€0nld sot be more dearly aq>resaed than in the words of Shih-tsiag ^ 
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our feasting and siusic is in the Chioese style, which I dislike. My 
hM apparent does not know the traditional masnera and cnstoms 
of the Niu-jen ; it is only due to me that they are preserved. 1 
am afraid that if these traditions are foresaken, our security will 
not endure." 

He promulgated decrees ordering the Niu-jen not to adopt Chinese 
oames or to wear Chinese apparel and severe punishment was promised 
to the violators, He also ordered bis people to learn riding and archery 
diligently, for it grieved him to see that instead of entertaining theraselves 
wHh horses and bows, (he Kiu-jen bad begun to take to chess-playing 
and other Chinese diversions. He said : "Uao would not forget its 
old customs i it was right, I believe. Hai-ling followed the Chinese 
example : be was. in other words, forgetting his own origin." With 
this deep racial prejudice against bis diinese subjects, this alien ruler 
was unlikely to win their loyally or support. In fact, the Kin regime 
was never firmly established in the country, for there were many large 
acsJe revolts among the Chinese peasants. The tong and bitter contest 



between the Sung and the Kin led to no decisive result, but a balance 
was luckily maintained between the degenerating conquerors on the 
one hand and the exhausted orthodox Chinese dynasty on the other. 
In defiance of this balance, an impetuous Chinese general thought it fit 
to lead an expedition against the Kin. This inconsiderate act cost bin 
hia life and brought to his country another dishonourable peace in the 
same year (iao6 A.D.) in which Temuebin ascended the throne on the 
bank of the Onon river. Henceforward the power of both the Kin 
and the Sung was at the lowest ebb. The whole of China, free or occupied, 
was itching for a change; that change was brought to them by the swift 
UongolTco ponies from the steppe. But it was not the change they 
wanted. 

The third party to the two succesMve tripartite relations in the period 
preceding the Mongol conquest was S:*hsia (j.r.. Hsia or Tangut) tn 
Western China and in the very heart of Asia. But the role it played is the 
history of the age w as minor and uneventful in spite of its long standing. 

It had been an old and consistent policy of the imperial Chinese 
government to repopulate the north-western part cd China. Prom the 
Chin (355-2028.0 to the West Han ( 302 B.C.- 6 A.D.), the Chinese central 
govenunent continually sponsored large scale immignitions from other 
parta of China to tbe north western regfons beyond the present f^-azu 
On one occasion, during the teign of Wu^li (140*06 B.C.}. the number of 
iaunigrants exceeded seven hundred thousand. Such policy, b^w-ever, 
could only be pursued by a stable central government. When the 
central government of Bast Han (25-220 A.D.) found itself too buay 
to prosecute this forward policy, deterioration became evida>t within 
A short poiod. The decrease of population is north western China 
Was is strifcug contrast with tbe general increase of population w 
at that time. Tun-buang, a well known fu or prefectnia during the 
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W«et Han ponod. consisted of six dties ; but only 74S w«n 

left in It The territory of Hosi bed 136,390 (or 698.836 heeda) 

duiing the West Han period (202 B.C-6 A.D.); during the Bast Han 
period only 5,698 families (or 20,836 heads) remained. 

After the East Han period these regioDS again attained to a prosperity 
comparable to that of the central Chioese plain. But after 755 AJX 
when the attention of the Tang was again diverted to rebels inside CM pBj 
the Tu-fan (Tibetans) invaded the vast region of Sze-cbuan, Han^ 
and Shen-ai and took possession of it Cbang-an or Si'an. the preset 
capital of the Shen-ri province, was plundered for fifteen days. Thou^ 
the Tang managed to recover these territories after a time, 3^ their old 
vigour and vitality was gone. Under such condition these territories* 
beyond Tung-kuan passed into the hands of the Hria (or Xaagut). Si-hsu 
at the height of its power in the reign of YnaO‘bao consisted of the ten^ 
tones of Hsia, Nicg, Sui, Yiu, Jicg-ling, Yen, Sin, Hcei, Kan. liaog, So, 
Kua and Sha (covering the present Nlng-hsia, Kan*su and the eastow 
part of Sin-kiang); with its boundaries to the east of the Huang>ho, to the 
west at Yu-mec, to the south at Siau-kuao, and to the north at the 
Shame (or Gobi). After a long period of devastation, this iTnTnfyrei^ 
territory was not economically self-suffident. It was said that had the 
onniiaf gjfts and the pennission of interstate commerce been withh^ 
from it, it would cot have formed a state in the proper sense of the word ; 
and Its people would have had to live on curd and wear furs. Thk wu 
genei^y taken by the Chmese bistoriaas to eEplain its ready submlsd^B 
to the liao and its dependence on the Sung. The fact is that the sortie' * 
western regions had been reduced by the nomads into a desert stodderi , 
with ruins. The people kept aloof from the national life of 

As to origin of this state, Chinese historians have recorded that 
daring the reigo of Si-tsucg of the Tang IDynasty (874^9 c 

^-ehiang or lieutenant-general, called Xou-bah-a-ch'io^ (of Tonbeit or 
Toba family), who was descended from the tribe of Dang-shko%^ 
won. by the virtue of his meiitOTious part in defeating TTnunir^iM • 
(a great reb^), the honour of adopting the imperial sumama, Id, and 
the govemomhip of Hsla-chow. A mutiny broke out in the rdgn d the 
third ruler of fab family and a certain li Jen-fu was pdaced on tiu throoe« 
We do cot know how ebsely or distantiy he was r^ted to Tou-bcM* . 
ch^tag. Aits that tfae'etate was called Hsia; it was the last alien herifeiffi 
of rile feodat Warinrds of the Xaag Dynasty. Si-hda me inaugevated in ' 
the reigB of Tad-tauog, the second snkr of the Sung (976*^7 AJ>.), / 
At the rime of JaHsasg (pgS-zoas A. D,), ^-hula a^tn^ * 

fat rile nnvintrne its nder, U Ch^^hiesg, died ai^ was succeeded by fafs '* 
SOB, Deh-ming. When Dri^ming died and was a a c ceeded by Yoaz^ 
hao, who was a cortanpoisxy cd Jeu-tsusg (I023-Xi^3 HD.) cd tbe 
Sun g the power cd ^hsia was at its semth. &m g d^uted its greet 
T^ad its g>***y « h ppd tz> Shen4 to cope 

with the new ritaarios. Aries five ot six yearn cf war they condaded 4 
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treaty whJcb assured Si*iiaia an annaul 'gift' of 2 bundled and 50 tbocaand 
min in terms of silver. sUks and tea from tbe Sung. This 'gift’ was due 
to the weakness of the Suog and not to tbe strength of Si-b^a. The 
readiness with which Si-bsia surrendered to Tai^tsung {ii23-iX34 A.D.) 
of the Kin and later on to Chengis Khan, proves that it was the weakest 
of the three governments in China, The deterioration of Chinese power 
in tbe north western pert of tbe country and the loog absence of theix 
atabilitiiig indueuce from the 'heart of Asia’ let loose the tide of 
adventurous nomads from the steppes into tbe civilised world^if we 
may be permitted to call it civilised. 

(f) Tbe Significance of the ifongol Rule in Chinese History 
For the first time io her history, the whole of China was subjected 
to foreign rule by the Mongols. details ofcampaigns and battles do 
not concern us here but the Mongol conquest of China may be divided 
into three stages : Jini, tbe occupation of the dominion of the Kin north 
of tbe Yellow River and the conquest of Si'hsia ; second, the occupation 
of the Kin territory south of the Yellow River (i32fi.x234 A.B.) ; and 
tiurd. tbe conquest of the lands on the banks of tbe Ytngtse River and 
south of it liie orthodox Chinese dynasty, tbe Sung, was not extermiaat* 
«d til] 1279 A.D. The Chinese, though ultiinately overpowered, offered 
a tongb re^taoce. We have only to compare the rapidity of the Mongol 
conquests in Central and Western Asia and Eastern Europe with their 
slow, np-bill progress In China to understand what this moans. Indeed, 
dxufag the entire process of thdr world conquest the Mongol found in the 
two weakened dynasties in China, the Kin and the Sung, their most 
itebbora enemies. From the accession of Cbengls Khan in xsod A.D. 
to the extermination of South Sung by Kublal Khan It took the Mongols 
aerenty'eiglit years (covering five Mongol reigns) to subjugate tbe whole 
cf China. Tbe power of tbe Golden Horde in Eastern Europe and of the Q- 
KIbsiai in Persia had been established much earlier and with greater ease. 
With the complete subjugation of tbe country, the headquarters of tbe 
Uongol Empire was shifted from Mongoha to China. Knblai Khan, 
tbe founder of the Yuan I>yQasty in China (1260-1563 A.D.). was more 
of a Cbioese Emperor than a Mongol Khagan. The Yuan Dynasty bad 
eleven rulers who reigned for one hundred and oiae years; but tbe nine 
iatermediate rulers between Kublal Khan and Chun'dl reigned for 
thirty-nine yttrs only. 

Of all tbe conquerors of China tbe Mongols seemed to be the least 
capable of absorbing her culture. Most Mongol Emperors and officials 
10 China did not know Chinese ; and their polity marked an abrupt 
departure from oncieQt and orthodox traditioDS. Firstiy, four 

dfstioct dasses were created on the Chinese political scene : (a) the Mongols. 
^ tbe coloor-eyed (t.a.. people from Central Asia or the western 
b^^ond consisting of more thirty groups), (c) tbe 

Han (I.S.. the Chinese hviug along the Y'eliov River, originally under 
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the KiD)« end (ti) the KaD*jn or Sotithemen {i.e. the Cbmese living along 
the Yangtse River and south of it, originally under the Sung), Thia 
political position of these four classes was most unequal. The Has and 
the Southerners could not bold a higher office than that of a deputy. 
Throughout the Yuan Dynasty there were only three non-Moogol CAa^ 
nuflg or Prime Mimsters. One of them was a Muslim and the other 
two were from the Hao. The Han were however, preferred to the Southern^ 
ets r the oolour-e>‘ed to the Han; and the Mongols, the ruling clam, 
were at the top of all others. The Mongol rule in China had no politkal 
ideals and only two basic objectives—the prevention of revolt and the 
collection of taxes. 

Secondly, the financial and economic policy of the govemmant, 
specially the wholesale auction or farming of state revenues was most 
detrimeotal to the interest of the common people. The ever-iDcreaan^ 
taxation was a heavy burden on the life of the natioo. A Muslim, called 
Abdur Rahman, bought the revenue of the whole state for two million aad ' 
two hundred thou^nd ounces of silver, in spite of YeHu Chu Tsai's inter¬ 
vention. Even the enlightened Kublai Khan employed such men aa 
Ahmad. Lu Slnh-jea and Sun Ku who exacte^l the utmost from th* * 
people in order to ob%e their master. Corruption aatnrally waf • 
the order of the day. Once, during the reign of Cheag'tsnng (i295-£go& J 
AJD.}, as many as tighteeu thousand seventy‘three corrupt officials wen 
dismissed. 

The ihiri great trouble was paper money. The issue of peps'' 
money was introduced under the Tang and greatly increased by fiZno ' 
tsung (1x27-1163 A.D.) of the Sung Irynasty, But it was the Kb , 
who first discarded the use of coins altogether whan thur paper tarwuy-; 
depreciated to one tbonsandth of its face value. The Yuan f^kxini’, 
the example of the Kin and used paper money exclusive almost tin ' 

out its period of power. The plan worked well at first but aooB the 
inevitable infiation set in. Old currency notes had to be r^laned wltii 
new notes at r^ular intervals. The issue of paper currency, cootrol ow 
its reserve in terms of gold and silver and staUlixation of the pdcee of 

commoditiea entailed a well developed and comi^knted system of monetWT ' 

admiiustratioa; it involved, as a consequence, the coneeatratiaa of 
gcM tad fiitver fn tlie hands of the govenuneat. prohilrftioa of the os« nf 
center nobs, and a han eat the export of and stiver. Tta ^oie 
sesemMance to tmodem cnirency controt b war time Cfifna k o b s t op s , 
Thn cd each a ecenpikated system six btmdrad yeaa 89:1 hat a 

^edal s^jficanof to the monetary histtwy of the workL 

The eachmv e use of papa money bad definite potftiral objfi tlum.'« 
By brfvgisg all gold and aknr into govenUBent hands, iteoshtod the 
{Dvertanent to asify the co autt y snd to estabfirfi tin o onti et enm the 
satiMal weahh. When btm and ooppa cots were in ose, any ^aep 
*bae iron or c oppa mbes were to be found emtid mint ks 01m coto#: 
tnd tUt fiw^itoted the partiticebg of tire cosetty. The p^>er money 
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of th« Yaaa Dynasty was us«d not only in Chin a proper but also io the 
north western border regions, including the Usd of the Dighurs. A 
sound paper money regime is only possible for a strong asd stable goverzw 
meat, but given such a government, paper money will add to its strength 
and power over the people. And this is what happened in the early 
Yuan period. 

Fourlhty, the Yuan divided their armies into four groups correspond* 
ing to the four cUasea of their subjects—the ilongol army, the Tang-ma* 
chi army, the Kao army and the Newly Attached Army. The first 
was recruited from the ruHng class, the second from the tribes, the third 
from the Han (Northern Chinese), and the fourth from Chinese subjects 
who ware originally under the Southern Suog. The secrets of military 
organisation were very well concealed from the Chinese officials. In some 
areas every twenty families formed a ehia, headed by a Mongol who 
could do anything be Ulced. The Chinese were forbidden to hunt, to 
lean the use of weapons or to wear them. to congregate or to travel at night. 
The 'colour'eyed* to whom belonged all alien Muslim^ were better treated 
than the Chbese. We are informed by Muslim historians that Chengis IChtn 
.^Dce ordered that the blood money irs) of forty gold-&tffiiliM 

was tobe taicen for the life of a Muslim while the life of a Chineae was consi* 
dered equal to the price of a donkey. In preferring Muslims to Chinese, 
the later Mongol rulers io China were only continuing the policy of tlie 
great conqueror. The Muslims were chiefly represented by the merchant 
class, whom the Mongols employed to do business for them, for they 
were definitely better traders. Apparently there was a great immigration 
of Muslims Into the plain of China, particularly south of the YangtM 
lUver. during tlie Mongol period. The Chinese were priatnly represented 
by the peasant class and among them the artisans held a comparatively 
high pomtion. 

Fi/JUy, in the sphere of spiritual and cultural life, the Yuan Dynasty 
la China (unlike the Il-Khan Dynasty in Persia) is a period of stagnatiou; 
and it has no achievements to its credit except in the field of drama and 
superstition. Kublai Khan exhibited toleration towards all religious, 
but later rulers of the Yuan Dynaaty, though giving liberty to the followers 
of different faiths, were much attached to Buddhi^. But the Buddhism 
they preferred was the Z.amaistic order of Buddhism imported from 
Tibet and not the Buddhism which had been found in China since Ming-di 
(56-76 A.D.) of the Han Dynasty. By the special favour of the rulera. 
the Lamas and Snddhist priests were formed into a privileged class side 
by aide with the rtiUz^ nobility. The clerical became for the first 
time one of the corner-stones of great edifice of feudalism in 
Uatory. A great portion of state revenue was deflected to the use 
o£ the Buddhists. It is said that in the year 1292 A.D. there were forty- 
two tbonsand three hundred and eighteen priestly estates and 2 hundred A 
thirteen thotiaand one hundred and forty-e^ht monks and nuns. QulU 
ooirtrary to the traditions of the Chinese social order, and completely 
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leversiiig the sapec-CoBfudao and highJy civilian admioistratioc of the 
Suag Djoasty, the Mongol rulers were generally vigorous in the soppreesioQ 
of the intelligentsia, who were the masters of the Confadan classics. 
Their feodalistic structure was sustained by notary colonisation alone 
and stood so long as their military prowess was intact. They<» or Chineee 
classical scholars, who occupied traditionally the highest rank in the 
Giinese social order, were displaced by the clerical class, who ranked next 
only to the nobility and the military, Kext to the priests ranked the 
merchants, the artisans, the hunters and the peasants. The ju was 
the last but one, the last being the beggars. Snob ranking was obviously 
untradrtioual. The repressed intelligentsia and the over burdened 
mass of peasantry rose before long and drove their nppres^ve foreign 
rulers out of the country. 

During the tclgn of Timur, the grandson and successor of Kublai IChan, 
floods, famines and earthquakes rendered the people more wretched 
and more inclined to rehellioQ. In the succeeding period of the Yuan 
Dynasty rebellions became frequent, and numerous secret societies sprang 
up all Over the country working for the oveitbrow of the Mongol rule. 
The dynasty of Chengis and Kublai failed to produce any ruler, capable 
of grapphng witli the situation. Compared with xhs long dynastua 
preceding and following it. the eighty*«ght years of the Yuan Dynasty 
was a short and stormy period. Owing to the vast territory broo^t 
within the suzerainty of China, the close contact between the Chinese 
and the people of Central Asia and even Europe, the gigantic stxuctnju 
of the adminisbation its far reaching financial measures, and the 
grandeur of the Mongol court and their long range expeditions and coo- 
qnests, Chinese scholars naturally find the Yuan Dynasty a period of s 
particular interest is the)! long history. Bui in the history of AaU as a , 
whole, the Mongol conquests constitute the condnding part of an age 4^ 
steady decline of Chinese and Muslim civilizations at the two extremitiei J 
of the Continent which bad begun in the seventh century witii the 
later Abbasides in one re^on and the Tang Dynasty ia the ^ 
other. Never has the history of Asia revealed to us more clearly thaa, 
the Mongol Invamon that the security and freedom of one end gf tbs' 
continent is closely linked with the security of the other. 
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P«ir( 1 

llili (JENliALOGV OF THE ANCIiS'lOKS OF 
CHEXGIS KHAN 


T he of ilic Yuan Dvnastj’’ wns fmin tho inntmg of n brawn- 
born groy \vt>)f and h wlnlish <loc*, wbo t'»grtbor crossed a river 
called the Tengis^. and readied llie srnirce of the fJnon rivcr'i vrherc 
they settled dwn at tl;c loot nl Mount Ihirkhao'. There a son, called 
Batachi Khan, was born to them, Batacln Khan's son was called 
Tamacha : Taniacha's son \vn< Kbullehar ilirpan*: Khulichar Mirgaa'*; 
son was Aghuebia Doroglion^ Aghucliin llciroglion’^ son was Sail 
Khalchaghu; Sail Khalchaghii's son was Yeke Nidun : Ycke Nidim's 


j. Tl*r Yuan DvnisCy h the MorK'il Dj'nfl«dy A,l>.) In ChiQ(», 

inran?« 'urigina)’ or 'Ihf* beginning'. Vanw cuiild !»<►( havn bmi In tlm 
Mon^'>)l test; lhi» n:»mr. ini<<ining ‘orieinjl', nn' Bivfft to the Dyn.isty in viV 
A.l>- in the reign of Kublai IClua. nhile our author finished his uork in 
A.D 

j. They are, io Bnrte Chino nnd C-ivt MotaI, The birth of a 

man from o xxolf and n d»»r \* vimihr to the legend reef>r«led In the 7u-fcii( 
Chwx l/JUlcry of the Turks). t\)tkh tnent'oos tlut a a!ie*wolt bw a man; of the 
Ifn s»*ns of whom A*shi*nA, being Ihr rw«t aagacRnis. became the chief, IC 
s<oms that the Mc«nff>)8 ad»ptrtl this old Turkish legenj trUeNing it to be 
aubiHcinus. 

j. TIjc river Tengh lu-re aoil I he ri'vr T\ing»*U nnj the Tungelik in Ihe 
later lai^agTs ol ihiii wink. nrc<»r<liiig to IHna Chum, the c«ininieniAUir '^,the 

K een I li nl. are \*urir(l fortn« <»f the same nam'', but the rirulel Turiffli in 
Pi VII is different from tlie TenjftH, IMng ChUn ln>ld« that the Tungelik 
(TuQ^ii. TeflgBi) is the present frnpUk rhrr. This riw is rewatedly 
meotioo^ atorvg with Mount JUirkhan in ihis work. inOlMting that they aj« 
near to each other. Bat, J think a <li»linctli)n should be nude between the 
le|rodare Tei^ river and Ihe real Tungehk In the later pasiagre. 

4. The riNtr is one of the upper coume* of the Amur river {the 

llei'luos'kiang). which &)nns the northera boundary of Manchuria (the Thm 
lfoKh*£uteni rrnvioces). 

S. The fun form of Mount Ilurkhan Burkhan^KnlduD. wOrtn is given 
on Ihe map a<i the sou(h>eastem brunch nf the Keniei mountatoe, Oo the 
aouth-wMt of thB mounlain is the bouttb of the Kenilm rh-er snd on the 
cast of the TeogeJlk. which v ilself the upper coarse nf the Barkha nyer, 
a£d OB the !iouth-«« that of the Tairgaiantu riw (or the CCumurkhal. 
&se*A8Ji 10 Monflol means /• nt 'Buddha', a term tndicating great reepe^t. 
Mount Purblian is the Ruiqan Qahlua of the yaiNcnf ToiearikS of RashiduddiJi 
ft itireoM means 'one who Is ritillrd in archery'. » 

7 Athuebtn Bon>/ikoH raeana 'heavy rain*. Some officers tw Turks 
born the title of Yaghufur <»? 'tajn'. (Blachel: /nfrerfarhoH i rff«roi»« tfaf 
Songofj, p. 97^. note $.) 
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soQ was Sinsouchi; Si&souchi's son was Khorchi*. KhorcUi's son was 
Borchikitai Mtrgan ; he had a wife, called Mongholchin Goa*, who 
gave birth to a son named Torghalcliin Bayan'". Torglialchin had a 
wife called Borokbehin Goa ; lie also had a page called Buroltai 
Suyalbi and two gelded horses, one a dair" horse and the other grey 
(bm>). Torghalchin liayan had two sons: Dowa Sokhor*’ and Dobun 
Mirgaa.'^ Dima Sokhor had only one eye in the middle of his fore¬ 
head wiih which he could sec things t]irre stages away. 

One day Duua Sokhor and his brother, Dobun Mirgan, climbed 
up ^!ollnt Burkhan. Duwa Sokhor saw from the Cop of the Mount 
a troop of people coming along the bank of the Tungeli river'* aod 
said to hU brother: 'Tn front of a black cart among that troop of 
people coming up is a beautiful girl. If she is still unmarried. I shall 
ask her for you. Brother, go and find out/' Dobun Mirgan went 
to those people and leameci tliat the girl’s name was Alan Goa. and 
that she was both beautiful and unmarried, Thooc people belonged 
to the family of Kliorlartai Mirgan. In times past, the master of the 
land of Kol Harghuchin/* vtin was called Barghutai Mirgan, had a 
daughter named Barghuehln Goa; was married to Kliorlarlal 
Mirgan. a chief of the Khnrlartu Madua'* tribe aad Alan Goa. their 
daughter, was bom at Alikli Usun. 

a. Or Khttiikhi. im^ninK (Ifh'hri, p, 97.1, Kelc 7.1 

9 Oon, as VP srr In ihls wnrk, ofwn formed a part of the name of 

bfnudes. 

10, DaysH meiin« 'a Mge*. 

n. Btochet bv*. "Dur l» ecrtatoly the flomp of ti colour here/* fn 
;.iipr t<{ thh work wp vilt e«>fnp ftcmcK (he name Dai> C^aun; f^»uu 

mrana «a1rr aad dai/ nbvlnu*ly aepma to indkate 11* ccilnur. 

IS. UuwA or Doa to thn Amble imnaprtctlon of the Mcngril. T>ngha. 
which ^aa also the iMme of o great Chiehiai |vinee. Dnim mean* 'a aenut* 
or *a aohlkf who la wnt before an advancTnjt troop to watch the read’ accorO* 
ing to (br Hn-lun^-hiang-uoi-chi. S»khor. acror^lna to the by 

tSans Chins of fhp Mini Ignaty, mraha 'onf^veif. 

pnbttD Mirgan il DdbOn lUyAn (I)Al>nn the of the JemM 

Tavankit 

14, Thia Tungeti ia nert (be aamo a« (hr above mcotloAnJ TcPfU 

river. Blnchet rrada ft rouaggelik here. 

15. Kn| (or (>ol) ItoiKhuehin, the rev'erae form of Ikrslmchin K<J, ia (n 

die mat “f fjiftr Ballur within (he present,Soviet IxMiiutory. A'uf in Mong^ 
meam Vivrr’. The fall term here mpwna *lhr bvnil on (he l^nke of 
river nrtiwhuchjn*. IhuH, arcording to the Hia-tlti yu'ju'k. or filnts/iry of tha 
J/islory of K%n. means ’wnter’ or Alikh I'sun to iikndlied liy Ding with 

a tivor calletl A-lleB<j)*a about two hundred A caet of the j.7 H 

to equal! to one kilo*meire. 

(A. The niiitie of liito tribe aa mven in Iho Diinnip (oat to ffn-li<to*ma-dun. 
BTnchet nya that (Here to no aueh term as Khartu {ilii-il-tu) anywhere and 
that (ha name of (Lla cton doe* not apppor in iho Tamarikh. He thinka 

the eorrret Chinree form of thto name ^oaid be Ilo*ii*(la)*tu Ma^dun (Khoriartu 
MaH(in): fnc Khn(iB{r)*ta to an adjective derived fmni the \votd Khortor bv 
addins (He auflix tit; atrid Khorto(') nad ivhotlaa are both plural forma of 
Khoria. {lHoehtl: p 176. nolo i.) But Ihns holds s different opinion. He 
Bys (hat Ho,]i«(u.TnaK]iin is the samp as HO'li-tu*ma-td; in Part XU of this 
htotory, which w’aa a bnach of the fureat nomads; and, according to the 
(i.e. Hung Chiun’s translation of the /amiut raoieHAA), tr^re were 
four tribe* inhabitiBi the Uod east of La lee Baikal, nacnely the Hu*U. the 
Bodi'ya.teb, the Co«lt«slub and the Tu*nia*(eb. who were probably living 
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Khorl&itai Morgan had kit his nld graaing ground because he had 
been forbidden by some people of his ovm tribe to hunt erminas, 
squirrels and other wild animals there. Grealiv dissatisfied with this 
prohibition and hearing that game abounded on Mount Buckhan, he 
canjc with his whole family to join Shenehi Rayan. the chief of Mount 
Burklian, and assumed the name of Khorlar.'* It was in this way 
that OobuD found Alan Goa, who later bore him two sons, Bukunntai 
and Belkunutai.’* 

Dobun’s elder brother, Duwa Sokhor, had four sons. The two 
biothops and their sons H\*cd amicably together till Duwa Sokhor's 
death. But after that Duu’a Sokhor’s sons did not treat their uncle 
properly ; tbey deserted him and assumed the nanw of Dorbon.” 

One day Dobun w'cnt hunting on a mountain, called Tokhachakh 
Undur.’* la the forest he met a man of the Criankha tribe*' who liad 
killed a threc-ycar’Old deer and wa$i roasting its flanks, fore-legs, 
stomach and entrails. Dobun Mirgan asked him foe the venison. 
'Hie man kept for himself the scalp and lungs of the deer and gave 
Dobun tlje rest of tlie venison, Dobun put it on his Iwrse and started 
off. On his way home Ik? met a poor man with a boy coining towards 
him. "Who arc you?” Dobun Mirgan asked. “A Makharlkh 


joinOy at that time. Thwlw, HoJI-ta ma-tjun mav tx* the compound nai» 
of Hn-Ii and Tc*nia*t«b. The Ho-)i>tii-m4-dun and ttle Barghuchin ^plr ncre 
cloae ncigbboun^ the mirria^ of lAortartai MitgjA aiul BarehoctiSn uo.*! vould, 
therefore, be uatonrl, leaving no poeitivp proof for rjthcf of the fibow iheonrs, 
(he preac&i traftslator retains Bli>cbct's form nl the oaiiM for the time being, 
expiinaiion is aot eatircly unacceptable. 

J7, Jt wouM seem tlvit like other |*op1e at the same stfige of culture 
the ifoDjmis changed thejr surnames, facnily namrs afld triliid names 

I oite ewy. On the one hand, the tribes often hruke up through internal 
isMtuuons due to lack of grazing groQ&d or game or the rival ambivrm ul 
tribal politicians; on ti^e otl^r ha/rd. various inbes crhilesced by s<.mc method 
of odoptlOQ and formed a oerr unit ooder a iteM* chief. By (he time nf Amir 
Timur (Taeoerlanr) the Mongol rdus or tribe had l,err>ny< a purely mniUry 
unit or A section of the p^ulatien. the jdmtitv' of \\hich (in of the 

continuation of old nlus names) vzi Uefenninrd entirely l.v the law of the 
slate. 

i8- Bukonirt and Hulkunai in the Tfitarthh. Tlie stifhK, Ui. 

serves the same pnrpoae as (he t of (be Persian names in such form as Kirmaei, 
Bokhari, «(£. l^ma also the reverse onUT of these tnY> limthers in the later 
passages of this work. 

1$. jOwrhM In the Jam'tuI Tavankh. meiAiftg ’the bride of the foor'. 
so. Vndv means 'high mountain'. I^ing ideolifiee Tnkhachakb Uodur 
with Tessk KalQP south or the Ooon. 

sr. The I.'naokba is the present Uriankbal. Owen lattimore refers in 
The Ctegropkicat Farter tn Mongol IfisiMv (Jan. J9}$. The Ceot^pi^ei 
J^wnaL V6I. 7iCl.) to the grsve.finds of Pa#77^ flat. 50" 50'M., long. 36* ro' 
E.) in the esaten Altai, excavated in 1929, wbieb are attributed to about 
too B.C. Owen lAttimore rnabes nse of the excavated ruask of lelndear for 
horses, tbc spwciaJ type of saddte used for the reindeer, etc. to explain tbo 
ovetlappiog and Intemneoation of the hunting ecoiioiny {eftea combined with 
reindeer nomadam). die atriet steppe economy and even agriculture. He adds, 
“In what k cow the Tanaa Tuva l^epublie the mixed hunting and reindeer 
ecoDomy, steppo pastoralism asd agrlcoiture are still practised ultbia a abort 
distance of eaeb other." (Pp. d-9). 

Tbe Ufwkhm is uitdmtood by the Chinese to Iw tb* name of a race 

iP.T.O. 
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Bayautai man/’ he replied, “1 am in desparate need. If yoa give 
me your venison, I will give you niy son in return". Dobun Mirgan 
gave the man one hind-leg d the deer in exchange for bis son and 
brought the boy home to be his attendant, 

After Dobuo’s death, bis wife Alan Goa gave birth to three sons 
more, named Bukbu Khatagi/’ Bukhutu Salji’'^ and Boduanebar.** 


wboM vecatioQ or imsos of llvetihcod was huntiag. lo other words, tbey 
were a people or tribe repreeentiog the »e*callrd ’bti&tiag rconomy’ or ‘forest 
AomaJiin' as diatioct fn.m ‘pastoial nomadica'. The Urliokhei ere repre- 
Mated iB Chioese htotoriee eoU other rreords ee iohabitiag e vest tenituy. 
They were found in the Altai eiouatauia and the Tannu nountaios u well 
es OB the banka of the Amur river (according to the Uing-ihf: and Yaksa, 
menUoiMl In the Irnperiat Order of Ktng*hsi, who letaned la the period 1661— 
1733 AD,). Here tliis VrlBBkha was iouBd east of I^ke Baikal. 

Oa Cxaplkka's map, Urlankhai la fouiul west of Lake Baikal and aorth 
of the Tannu Ola Mountains. Cmplicka laya: “The country tn the east of 
tba region occupied by the Chern Tatars', i.e. that part of the Ysnisekk 
(•overement between the Sayen Moaotaina and iie too,ooo inhsbitaats are 
usually grouped together uoder the lame name. Uriankhai, soniStUnea In ita 
Chifieee fvrm, rrlitOcut. ' {The Tufht of Ctnlrttl Am. p 38 } He tddi: 
'The Uriankhai are sometimea called Soyot (sing. Soyta, nom the clan* 
aame, Xaya). But it Is not certain whether this name ou^t to be applied to 
an of them. The aame t^y which they call tbemselvoe In the North is Tula." 

59) < According to the £aalem Turklih scholar, KaiinnS, the laaguage 
of tns Uriankhai U TurkO'Tatar: but, aa Ceaplicka remarks, they are now 
mixed to a great extent with tha Mo^ls. la abort, they oeem to eomblaa 
the trails of the Mongo] hnr«e>Bocnadi. tM Turkiah hunters and cattls*breedera, 
aad the Tuegua reingeeobreadera. 

as. Bukhn Khatagi is Bfloda fh the rersion tnascripiloe: he 

•as the aneaetor of the Khatagm or Qatqln tribe. 

t3. Buidititu Saljl b Bfigho 5 alch( of the Fenian hUtorians; he waa tin 
anceetor of the Saijlut (Salehlyut] tribe. 

24. Boduaechar fi Buunebar of the Pei^a hlatoriatM; Dtaaneher meaai 
the 'great aoveretgn'. Ha is the aiatli aacaator of Cheogta Khan, aad the 
fourteeoth aeeeetor of Amir 'Timur. In doe time he fuccewed to the chieftain* 
chip of the Mongols The descen'lants of the three eons of Alan Coa, who 
warn bom after Boduaachar'e death, are designated Ly.Muallm hixt^ana as 
Afarea. foe nar oe light. All the Mnngol Khnas—and one cony of the 7 '«HA**f* 
Uksngif adds, 'and all the Sultans of Turkistaa''—trace mir deaceat from 
nuanebar. *1116 ‘race' of Alan Goa'c 'demon lover' Is naturally unpoecible to 

The deacradants of Alan (ktt's legitimate sons by her human husband, 
Dobun, known m Duralgln, are eonaidmd lower fn ranli thaa the d^andanta 
of tha threo Nueuxs. 

We are also told by Major Raverty In a foot*botc (p. 893) of hin trinaUtloa 
of the Tab^kel i h/aiiri that the majority of writer* state that the birth of 
these ions of light took place in the time of AIju Muslim Khoresanl (or Marusl), 
tbe praclaimer of the rights of the Abbaslds to the Khllafat, Abu Muslim is 
•aid lo have been bora ia 99 H. ( 7 t 7<8 A.D.) but some Aulhotirios put bis 
birth lo the Tollowdng year. The A{fe,h states that It took piacs ms 

the Aret of tbe inoatb in the year tto II. (Nov., 747 A.D.). 

Faaihi, on tbe contrary, smtes that Alan Kuwa gave ^irth to Bumaeba/ 
and his brethere in the year 376 M. (middle of 9AC AD.), Raverty aays ^tat 
tbe date ^ven by Paalhi for tbe bir^ of Haianehsr la j8d yeart pmnoua to 
the death of Chen^a Khan's father^ tbe eighth in descent from Pura neh tr— 
an average of little more than twenty yean to eech—but tto H, (747 A.D.) 
for the aeeeasioa of Butanchar gives an avertgf, to the death cu Cbea^ 
Kban'a father, of esaedy liftylbur years to reign. 

. Beaaehar is styled be la aa^d to have framed lawc and regulations 

aod dHtded tbe MoagDla Into Vfbea. Tbe Tarikk-i /akaarfe aad a otiief 
blMCTlm state that aooe of tbe Tatar leaders and the aecm of otter tr ttwfc 

Act a long time, had bees ruled by titeir on cbieb. sow Mbmlttsd to 
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Once the two sons of Alan Goa, Bclkuautai and Btikunutai, who had 
been bom ia the life-time of Dobun, «aid to each other confidentially: 
"Our mother now has neither the brother of our father'* nor a 
husband ; yet she has given Wrth to these three sons, there is only 
Makharikh Bayaatai,'* our attendant, among a?. Arc they his Issue?" 
Their mother by chance overheard these words. So one day ia the 
spring Alan Goa cooked some preserved nmttoo aod asked her five 
sons to sit in a row. She gave each of them an arrow to break and 
they all broke it. Then she gave them five arrows bound together 
and asked them to do the same. They aJl tried to break them but 
failed. She then said*to her sons: "Bclkunutai and Bukunutai, my 
two sons) you doubt as to who is Uic father of my other three sons. 
There is good reason for this. But you do not kwiw that every night 
there entered a golden hued man from my brightened window and 
came ia contact with iny besonj, into which his light penetrated. 
When he left, he climbed out like a swjfi yellow dog and disappeared 
on the rays of llie sun or the moon. Slop talking idly. Judg^ from 
all that has happened, my otlier three sons arc apparently the children 
of Heaven. They are above common men. Wlien they become 
emperors or kings you will knriw it.'’” Further, in order to teach 

CuntrnMtfd] 

t^osaochar (or Bunmiar) Qa-ao’s auchvity aod acknowledged his suteraioiy. 
But thia, as Raveny remarks. Is a Moghal accoimc of Uier days. 

The Hfcrtt //itiory, the earliest of our eicant authorities says nothing of 
the Qa-axiabiy of Boduaachar or the date of bis birth or accessioc; hut it seeioa 
likely that DoduaDchsir was (he first ol the aocestr^n of Cheo^ Khan who 
claUned tome surt of uveikmlahi;] over the arisbbouring tribes, 

95. 'Brother of our fatheri-^/foa ra'tat m the Jotniut Tauankk. The 
remark seezos significaat. Could & Jifoogi^I widow, like a widowed jeweae. 
sooa to her deceased husband l^y bis brother? But the old Jewish law oaly 

E ve this permissino lo case the ileceasrd man had left no nflspriag to succeed 
m. It is laid down Id the Old TVsfamest; *'1I hrethreo dvrel) togedxr, 
aod oae of them die, aod have no child, the wife of ^ dead ^ajl not many 
without BBto a straager: her busbaed's brother (or. next hiormaa) ^aU go 
la uato ber. and take her to him to wile, sad perJurro the duty of an bBabaa(ra 
brother unto her. 

"And it riiall be. that the Arst*bora which she bearetb shall aiecead ia 
the name of bis brother w'hicb ia dead, that bis name be not put out of Icrad." 
C5-6, chapter 2«, f^eutercoomy.) 

a6 Vsa'li'AaA-ifai-M-a-Mi io tbe Cliisrce tnt; Bkxbet adds the guttati! 
Ah or fA to tbe second syllable. Rashkluddla nestioas two clans ol Aa 
Hayaui, Cbadi Bayaut artd Kbarua Bayaut; there wete peaeibly other ekaa 
then. 

s?. fiarUrkxks (hough tbe MoDfob may have been la tboae esn^ dim 
both the iaflueoce of Cbneee civiliist^a as well ae of Islam and ChrwtlaalCy 
Is discarBaUe ia their laaw, W« AaU never know for eertaa wbetbm Aka 
Cot'-'^be 'Alan Kuwa’ of UusImd hktoriaas brought forward the story of tie 
'bMvenly viaitor* to Joetify her Ulegltiinate inue (ueunUig thet iM reelly 
esletrdl or ber ISegldAete deeeeadants, desoeed to future greataees. took a 
iBgga fM eB Irota Chnsuaflity lo order to *baUo*' Ibcir origin. MoaUm historkos 
^ve fives varioue versloos of Aten Kova and ber 'demoo lover 1 it would be 
tedious to refer to all of them, Abul Pasl, trying to dad the fineft pedigne 
to bis aester. the great Akbar. has ^ven tive legend of this 'Abry of dte 
VoQgols’ a its moat developed fom and I will content myself with ^oodfif 
it £1^ Mr, Beveridge’s translation of the Akbar 

“Tbe extraordinary siory of her Majmy is a caw >0 yeiot. She was 
(he bippy*sUrred daughter of Juina Bahadur o( the Qiyal tribe aad Barhe 

. C»>r.O. 
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them a lesson, Alan Goa explained: "Ml you five sons have come 
from the same bosom of mine. If you stand apart like these five 
broken arrows, anyone will be able to break you easily; but i£ you 
are of one mind and one spirit, like these five arrows bound to^'ether, 
others will r\ot be able to injure you." Thereafter, the five sons lived 
peacefully together till their mother’s death. 

After Alan Goa’s death the inheritance of the five brothers was 
partitioned by four of them, namely Belkunutai, Bukunutai, Bukhu 
Khatagi and Bukbatu Saiji. Considering Boduanchar, the youngest, 
a simpleton and a weakling, the elder brothers did not treat him in 
a brotherly manner or give him hU share. Seeing that his brothers 
had not treated him properly, Boduanchar said to himself, "I will 
leave this place all alone and let my brothers live and die in their 
own way." He mounted a roan hone with a galled back and a 
mangy tail, and rode aloug the Once river till he arrived at a place 
called Balchun Ala,^' where ho built a hut to live in. After he had 

CtreUy. INotr; ErOmsnn laya she beloaged to the Uibe of QurvUi. Sm also 
rsn*Vt.n*»AUi, Elks ami Horn. 51, wiKre the author Mans that abe was 
Kurkiukp). In B.If. Nn, 762S of RashiOuiUlin'i |rrac work. 4Jbb, tha name 
of the tribe is wntten Qunilas. Bsrlai then mu it be a copyist s error). Her 

B ^cak and mrnuk brauly w«nt Increailng from her earikst yean, until by 
tkneta nf thnuaht ami luhlhnily of gtaius, aha became the I'niqus of the 
Aie. and by aebnouledgment of Irienda and foe*, relativ«« and stranaera, uu 
mansnimou*. pious, and a loser of wiidoin. The lights of tlieesopny uooa 
brr coootenanee, the Diviae secrets were manlfesteU on her foreoead. 
sat aecludsd behlml the screeo of chaatity and alioiM In the privy chamber 
of meditatkos no the Ifelty. was a theatre of holy aplphutiei aod an allg]:tUi|* 
rtage of Divine etnanatkoiu. When she arrived at maturity, she was, aceordiag 
to the custom of princes and the practice of rreat ooel of Church and State, 
riven is marrisfe to ZfibOn DfytD, kkB| of Bogbalista& aod her owo cousin 
and (thus) they Joined the unique pearl of purity with a temporal ruler. Aa 
be was nnt her match, hastened to tnnihiUtfpn and her Ma|nty Alto Cuwa 
who was the repose of the apirilual world, becarae likewise the omftment of the 
temporal world and. applying herself of neceesUy to outward acts. She beoame 
tbe soverelgs of her trlw (tudjj. 

"One oigbt tbls dlvloely radiant one was reposing oa her bed, when 
auddeoly a glerMue light east a ray iato the tent aod catered tbs mouth aod 
threat (if that feoat of apirlhial koovledf* and glory. The euwla of cbsstlty 
beoaoK pregnaot by that m the same way as did ber Majesty fHasaral) MIryara 
(Xcry) tiv daughter nf Umran (Amram). ' fVol. I, pp. 1?^). 

"Wheo tha p eri od of preanancy was fulfilled, Alan Quwt bore three noble 
aoM. Tbe first was BfioOn ^oql from whom the Qenqjo tribe is dcscendad; 
the arcond was Ydstkqi ^if from whom tha SUJtOm tra apruog. Tha third 
was Bilsaojar Qiin. The dcecendants of these nobly^ljorn ooea are called 
KairOo. le.. liget*produced and arc considered to be the noblest class aooai 
tha Moghals'^ {P. 183.) (Other accounts of Alan Kuwa arc qootea 
60m tbe r«n*A*i (he Ttrikk-i JeJiangir. etc. by Raverty lo hie 

traoiUtion of the TabaM-i Vasirf, p. fiot, note.) 

i8, AdoptiBS Pnidorief’s restoration, Blocbct calls it BeJehon Aral, 
Btochet MVS To his note that Rsshiduddin knows a river named BlichTbfish o( 
BUchdoah on the benks of whlcb Cbeogis fought a battle aaioet Wang Kban; 
bet ba does not Imow what Is the relation t^tween Pt*le<hun Ala and tha 
river. Tb« 'riw* nferred to appears to be tbe Baljuoa Lake (laorth of the 
Odoo river, iccordlng to tho Un Part VII of the present hietory. On 

^ bas(k ot this lake Cheats paeeed the somswr of itoj A.D, and htCQ tfieru 
be aaitM aeroM the Ooon agaieet Wans Khan lo Sm foUofnfif antoob 
BrwtaKhMdac says t^ tbe Baljusa Lake iW eoutfa of Quta io Tma^lkalit, 

Jr.TJj. 
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settled down there, Boduanchar ooc day saw a baby*(alcon seize a 
woodcock. After considerable thinking, he plucked some hair from 
the taU of his hoRe, made a snare out of them, caught the faJeen and 
began to rear it. 

Not having a sufficient stock of food, Boduanchar had to look 
beyond the cliff for any game which might be held at bay by the 
wolves, 50 that he may shoot it; or he had to obtain for himself and 
hb falcon the remnant of the flesh that had not been devoured by the 
wolves. Thus he passed that winter. With the advent of the spring 
there came plenty of geese and ducks. Boduanchar first kept his 
falcon hungry and then let it fly to catch the birds. When the birds 
thus caught were more than he could consunre, he hanged them on 
the trees to rot- 

Beyond the ridge of Mount Duilon’’’ lived a group of people who 
had been along the Tungell river. Boduanchar visited them daily 
when he u'ent out hunting with his falcon and asked them for mare's 
milk to drink. In the evening he vi’oald return to his hut where he 
spent the night. These people asked Boduanchar to give thrm hb 
falcon but he refused to part with It. Thus both parties went on 
without ever taking the trouble to enquire the name of each other. 
At last Boduanchar's eldest brother, Bukhu Khatagi, came in search 
of him along the Onon river. On reaching the bank of the Tungeli, 
Bukhu Khatagi met the above^mentioticd people and asked them if 
they had seen such and such a man on a roan horse. ''There b a 
man like that with such a horse," tiicy replied, "BcMdcs, he has a 
falcon which he lets fly. He comes every day to our place for mare's 
milk, but we do not know where he lives at night. Whenever die 
wind blows from the north-west, it brings hither the feathers of the 
goese and ducks (which be has killed) like flakes In a snowstorm. We 
think that be must be living in that direction. This is the time of hb 
coming to us. Please wait a while," 

Soon they saw a mao coming. He was Boduanchar. His eldest 
brother recognised him and brought him back to thdr borne. Bodtan- 
char rode behind hb brother and on the way he said aJond: "A 
complete man most have a head on hb body : a complete coat must 


E l seto eu die Eeljuna T,Jik9 In Part Vll of the S<cr(>t Hiitery). 

atite th« Pt k hfn of Bakbon Ala whh the KaMuD of BnrkhaD*Kaldsa <Ib 
P art □! oi thk wort) and that KaMua k a tnfleh of the BnttM 
mouAiaiB. AUt meana a 'Irttlo levHM bUi’ la the Manehortex tasguge. H* 
poiota ent duit as BodasDchar used to fo bis but to the Foopk oa the 
bank of tbe Tong^ river every Cay and toa featbera Of the geite a^ ducks 
bans Qp by Boduaflchax on toe aoooaia were blo'va hy tha wiad to toe 
ffw, B^un AJa (or Kaldon) abound ha oear the river. 

ep, Uouirt DoUoe k by Diar with the KutyaA moontaiB, 

^Uck la te the senb«weae of the Ceotnl'L^ Banaer to the Wtog ^ 

Tau^dsao i^rth-Mft of vhkb k Cha Teac^ river. The TafigaU k 

the Ynm-tM aa d» Tn^ Halv to Mot^ text U tha $4ef9t 
7 as JaiOuhafi. KknM^ niewk 'rMziH'. 
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have its roDar. ' Bukhu Khatagi did not reply, Boduanchar 
repealed Ihis slatcnicnt twice. "You Iiavc ^d this I wo or three 
times." Buklw Khatajd. asJied, "What do you mean?'' 

"These people whom we hasr just left un the bank of the 
TudkcIi river have no chief over ll^em ; the big and the small act 
equally ; and we can easily capture Iheni.” "Well'', said Bukhu 
Khatagi, "let us discuss this matter with our brothers at home. We 
can then return to capture Them." On rcaehiog home they dis^ 
cussed the project together and decided to send Boduanchar as their 
scout. Returning to tite old place, Boduanchar seized a pregnant 
woman and asked her as to which clan she belonged. "I am from the 
Jarchiut Adan Khan Uriankliachin/’ she replied. All tliese people 
were captured and brought back by the five brothers, who hence¬ 
forth possessed many cattle along with attendants to serve their tea 
and meals. 

Boduanchar took the pregnant woman to wife. She gave birth 
to 4 son, called Jajiralai'* fmm whom tlic Jadara tribe'* is descended. 
The son of Jajlratai was called Tuguutai ; Tuguutai's son was Buri 
Bulchiru ; Buri Bulchiru's son was Kara Khadaan : Kara Khadaan’s 
sea was Jamukha,'* whose descendants formed the Jadaran tribe. 

Boduanchar \x‘^oi by the aforesaid woman another son, called 
Baaritai.** who was the founder of the Butrin tribe.'* Baaritii's son 
was called Chltukhul Boko.^' Chitukhul Boko had many wives and 
sons, who later on constituted the Mcnon Baann clan, From Bel- 
kufiutai were descended die Bclkunut ;’* from Bukunutai the 
Bukuaut from Bukhu KhatagI the Khatagin from Bukbutu 
Salji the Saljiut; and from Boduanchar the Berjigin.** 

Boduanchar aUo took another wife by whom he begot a son, 
called Barin Shiralu Khaplchi.** Further, a maid-servant of 
Kbapichi’s mother, who came with her lady In the latter's marriage, 


y>. ChadaratS). according to PotOneiel; BOqA In the lemiut Tamrikh. 
whow K>n UM Doeem Minin. Jajlratai. as the ftnt by the wenaot 
•ooan, HU probably an l«ue of her former husband. 

31. Cmentrit in the Jamiai Tawttrikh, 

js. Jaaiukba. as we ahaU are. was the tween brother or and/i of Cbenils 
Kbsn. but later on their (nendihlp turned iato bitter aaoiitv. If «• are ie 
rty the present t«it of the St^et Hiitary. Temuchjn and Jamukht were 
eotn deeceaded from HncuetKliar. the former in the tenth fcaeratloii and tbs 
latter te the &1O1. Jamukha Is colled ChSmOqsh in the /atniut Tentrikh. 

U. BOqftUi in tbe Jtrmiut Tattenkk whose eoa was NSchln. Bsaiitsi li 
^ adjectiv# ending in fof. derived from the auae of tho tribe oi BaoHn with 
tbs re^lsr dMppsarsocc nf the final «i. 

J4. Birto TB the Jemivl 7 a»aHkh. 

Or Chitukhul Buka, meonioj; *the mighty wrestler’, 

SolkOadt la tbe Jainiul Tauarikk. 

BQkOaOt io the jamiml Tawankk, 

QaCqTn in the TaMribA, 

BfircbghiA Or Butvhqla of Mueliin hictoriaos. 


95 
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37. 

38. 

30. 

40. 


BaTO Shari u ^pichu. tee eon of Toumeoa. Ui ibe Jamiul TaiaarikK’ 
j^-I^.W-bs-bi-cbu to tee Kms eA* He is Bookes for Bool^ » tee 
Atrwa. Ses ths seoealogical taUs in ths Appe nd ut to tbs ptesnt 
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became the concubine of Boduanchar and gave birth to a son, called 
Chaogburetai,*' Boduanchar treated this Chaoghutetai like the rest 
of his sons and asked him to take part in all sacrificial ceremonies. 

After Boduanchar’s death, Barin ShJratu Khapichi did not treat 
Cbaogburctai in a brotherly mannor and said that a£ a man of the 
Adan Kbao UriankhaCai tribe had often come to his house, Chao* 
ghurelai might be this man's son. Finally, at a sacriftdal ceremony 
he drove Chao^nretai out of his hoase. The Chaoghuriet tribe is 
descended horn Chaoghuretai,'* 

Kbapichi's son was called Mencn Todun.^* Mcnen Tudun had 
seven** sons, namely, Khachi Kyulalc'^ Khachin, Khachlu,** 
Khachula, Khachiun,*^ Khalantai** and Kachin Bahadur.** 

Khadii Kyuluk's son was called Kaidn.** His molber was called 
Namulun.'* Khachin's son was called Nayagitai (Moyakhtai)*^ and 
his family was named Noyal (Noyar)*’ on account of his disposition 
to protend that he was a man of dignity. Khachiu's son was called 
Barulatai ; his family was named Banilas** on account of his coUossal 
body and his gluttony. Khachula bad four sons, who also on 


4t. Chfloihuretai {i.e. Chso*u-]ieh*tai in tbc Chinese transliteration) is 
read by Bleehct as Cbaehuratei. meaning 'intennedmte betwero two’. 

42. 'Chaoirrlt' in ta« restoration Pardnrw/. Blochet dots aot think 
that this is the name of the trib« ol Chalaid or Chalair in the Penan traaserjp* 
tieo with ploral endings io or r; he inclines to consider rt as the tribe erf 
ChaOrlfit, dtough Bashiduddla says (Bmxioe. Frrfaee, p. e66} that ibis tribe i» 
tbe issue of Dvr Bayan, tiw seventh so& of Toumena 42 >d It is the same tribe 
called CbAcbirEt. {sltxhet, Introduction, p, sSy. note x.) 

43. DatiUn hbaan In the Jamivt Tafearikh. 

44. AcconliBg to the /amivl 7 ssffriitA. DfitOm hfanan bad nine mns, 
but Rashiduddin names amoag his sons only Kaidu, who appears In die present 
work as grsxKlson. not son, of Meaen Tudun. 

45. Khocln means ’kna\‘ery’. 

46. Or Chachighu, maaoiog what is 'capricious or deceitful’. 

47. ^chaghuo or <^hiun in the PervesB noaenptioB. 

4S, Or Khsram~tu in Mongol, meaniag 'avarictoss or eovtOBs’. 

49. ’Naehin’ U a bind of vulture’. aaema to be Macheen (uncle erf 
Kaidu) ol the Muslim histonaos. Hacbeen is ^von ui the 5 Aa/raei 4 Altak as 
the son of Tookta. son of Boosunjax (Bodoancbir). 

50. QUdd is the sixth ancestor of Cheagis Kbaa aecurding to the /umiut 
Tawarikh, 

ji la tbe Chinese ttanslation. tbe sane of Kaidu's mother is given as 
Naoiulon and the name of bis father as Kbaehi Kynluk, son of Meaen Tadan, 
wbQe the Ronolua of the Jammt TevoriJik or tbe lOiateoa Ueaooloon erf liw 
Afro* (Col. tranalatior.) is repmmted as tbe wife of Ontom 

hlinsfi or Ooebseen. If w« are pennicted to identify tbe wteos fenne of 
tbe name of this eaisoDt motiwr of Kalda, only the patanud side erf tns 
panetage can tbso be questioned. 'K'hetber kWq il^oid hem as his fstter 
MSMB Tudua or K^aehl KTsIuk, son of Meaen Tudonf The of oar 

anthcetties On this poiot needs claridcatloa. See Appendix A hoe a tetber 
diacuaion of the matter and the bletory of tbe UodfOle from Bodoaaebac to 
Kaidu. 

ge. Blochet reads Ksyagitai aa 24 oyakhlaj. mea.aIog 'chief or 'consnsjidm'. 

jj. ’Na'/s-Ie’ In tha Qhwee traascriptioa: ’Kayall’ accmdlng to Pccdasief. 
Blccbet cannot find in the /afm'et TawaAkh any nam^ reeanbUz^ erf ttus 
tribe, be suggests that noM<, like Movs’t, is the alural form of noptm os 
‘chief. 

if. 'BaruUs’ is tbe plural term of 'Banda'; 'Bamlat^* Is tbe adlettive. 
'Banifss' seem s to be tbe Bertas* of tbe SJujmul Atroir end other biiteries. g 
•sU-known trih«l sqmaisf (q days to c e nw . 
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account of their gluttony were called Big Banila,** Small Banila,” 
Erdintu Bamla'^ and Todoyan Bamla.** They arc the founders of 
the tribes named after them. Khalantai's son, who quajrelled oves 
food and disregarded the rule of seniori^, was sumamed the 
Budagbalt (Budaant).^* Khachiun’s son, Adar(ki)ta]»** who liked to 
gossip among the brothers, founded the Adargin*^ tribe. Nacbin 
Bahadur had two sons, one was called Uruutai** and the other 
Mankhutaii'* who founded the Uruut** and Hankhut tribes. Kachin 
Bahadur maincd, on his own initiative and not aecording to the 
arrangement of bis parents, another woman by whom he had two 
other sons. Shijuntai and Dogburatai. 

Kaidu had three tons called Bai Sbenghor Dokhshin,*' Charahai 
Liogkhu** and Chaochin Ortogal.*^ Bai Sbenghor Dokbshin had a 
SOD called Tunhinai Sechen;*' Charahai Lingkbu bad a son called 


Yeka Baniti In Moog^U 

50. Uehugia (or Olthigini in Mee|oI. 

37. 7ha atynology of tha wont trdemlu ii errUin: Erdemlu meaM 
'eaptbl*': •^«>h meant 'clever'. Crdeietii Tlanjla li geiKrally called 'Iruirubi 
Baruk' by tbe Muslim hlstorlaa*. H* w the Irsarncht fianila la tha Arable 
laacrlptioa op tho aarcophitua of Timur; tha 'Cmoalee' of tha Sh^ntvJ Atrak, 
who u Mid u bast bera the oregealtor of tbe triba of lUrlaa; and tba 'Ardam 
Cbubarulah' ot the Jimivt Ttwufikh. lather oi Tudea, Utber of Cbuehlab, 
ialhar of Bulughan*kalaeh. 

j 3 . To’dtiu.yra. ip the Cbinear; *Tudan' In the jAmitii TAvaHkh. Blochet 
raada It u Todau’. 

59. Budaghalc iJ Qu*da'an 4 h in the Chiflrcr> innwrlptirin. Blochet casnot 
Aod 4 terra ratenbllng thia name fn iha /ttuimt Tamvi'iAA. Thir uord. ha says, 
is avidaady related to 'biulacha' or 'uounelimefiC and 'budaabalakbu' or to 
aat'. <Blo*b»t: «S7 

do. A<Ur[kl)t 4 l ia darivad from the name of the teiba of Ada^u (or 
Adarkio); M ia Apparantly miMiaf in the preaeat text. According to Sochat'a 
trmaiWtloB, the eauta of Adar(kl}tai'a tMuialSg tho aumama of Adarkla waa 
hi* AtfundmcandlBg with hla pannta (a dr aa ynaMvaite av*c 

tei povuti}. {Wofktlx p. at?.) But the present Cliloaae text axid me JamiMt 
rawanAA mention only the gcMlp among the brother* (A^S 0 AtaT), not mie* 
andentanCkni wlib his parenta. 

01. Ia epiu of the dUfereace of the first vowel. Ulochat thinls that Adar«in 
la dartved frora tha Mongol id^rktk (innolent): the trlba of Adargia ia eartalnly 
tba Kldarkln of the Umivl Tt^rikk. Aceordiaf to tha JamMt Tatwihk, tha 

of QAchighOn (l^Mon or Khachlun] was samed Ad&r Marrto, 

6e, Uraotal la tha Auniqtal of tbe Jamiai TaKorikH. Uryvtai la darived 
Bora amsA (or clan). 

6J. MaAkbutai b Maakqfit la tha Jamiai Tama^ikh. 

64. The Uniut la the tribe of OrCt In the Jamiul Tawankh, who, aa well 
aa LSa Maokqat aod tba NbQSqfn. waa deare&daa from ChfloaaO, tha eldest aoa 
of Toumeoa Khaa. Thia trioa ahould am ba oiisukeo for the triba of Orltdt 
(ue kioiraea of the AnlSt) nr the triba Ulnt, or tha tribe of UrlUfit which is 
tbe aaraa aa tha Morklt. (tilocket. p. *88. oole.) 

63. Bai Rheoghor Dokbship. tba fifth aacrator of Cbeosia Khaa. la B&l 
Saaitqfir In tbe Jamiat Tataarikk. 

60 . Charahai Lingkhu ia Charqab Unkqhm m tbe Jamiul Taiaarihh. 

67. Chaoehui Ortegai fKb<negai] i* Chifichto Hurkuz In tbe Jamiat 
fawanAA. Kharlaghi m«aDS 'old womaa* m tbe Tu^tii leaicooa. (Bloehtt 
p. aSO, oot*.) 

68 TuabiAAf Sechea. the fourth aacaetor of Cbeagis Khan. Is Tuamab io 
I itmtat Tam^k. Sechan means 'wiaa', Tba 5 AoMrsf Alrah eava. "Wbeo 
•doD }^D died, ha was ncceeded by bla eoo, Bo^ebor Khaa as cf 
Moebo^. and OD hia death his place waa filled by hti aoa, Toomaeh iSan. 
iMa ahW made aoow aew cooqpafta la Turhlstaji, and j^ned theei to bJs 
FwtonaJ pcaaemiora. He had two wn/ee. oar of whom brw^t him Mvea 
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Siaa^un BiJghe.** Siangkuo Bilghe's $oo was caJled Anbaha!/* aod 
the Taichiut" clan is descended from him. Charahai Lingkhu also 
manied bis eldest brother’s widow by wheon he had another son. 
called Baisntai/* who founded the Baisut’* dan. Chaochin Ortegai'* 
had six sons called Oionar, Khonghatan/* Arulat (Alurat),’* Ssait/' 
Khabtar Kbakhu and Geniges (Kcaikes)/* whose desceodanU formed 
six clans after tbeir names. 

Tunbinai Sechen** had bvo sons ; one was called Kbabul Kbakhan 


COAtlKKfdj 

*00$; aod the other, two sons, «Jio veen l«mj. The latter excelled all their 
brtthpea b) streaeth &n<l valour: the came of one twia wax Kubol asd that 
or the other Kacholi. Kubal «as the third ancestor of Chuem er Khac and 
Kacheli the eighth from Atoeer Titnoor Goor JChan. ' (The Shairatvl Airak 
Miles* traaalation, p. jj,} 

69. Sifmgkun Bilghe 1* SOqadO Lflehaoah in the Tavorikk; Sufokud 

'Miof Alffik. Surkhodu in Mongol it eqoaf to Turkah bilga meaning 

70. Anbaboi in Ilambaqal in (he Jnmiul Tawrikk: Humcka in the 
Sha^raltil Airak. 

71. Taiehiut it TSJchW ia the Jaminl TaKonkh. 

72 . Baisutni is BisOti; in the Pertlao tnnscriptioa. 

73. Thwe is in rtc lamitit Tawarikh 4 tribe called Yisut, the resdiog of 
which is certain; unlike the Secret History, the Jamiut Taa-arikk descnbns uii 
tribe desceaded fnjtn Cbiootai {nr Cbanatal), the nioth soo of Tumenai (Btotkei ■ 
P 289.) But Mtnhaju* Srai Jurjnni in the Tabakal-i WasiH speoks of "she 

E at Amtr BEisfl. wbo bad b«^ the aascciate (in the chieftaisship} with the 
ngi* Khan's father.” (Poverty : p, 933.) feeferrag to the oreat Amir 
BIwh the eame author says. "Among the tribes of Mughals was another Turk 
of iispartance. a ruler aod leader, ud greatly venernted* aad the whole oi 
the tnbe* of Mu^le were under the rule of these two persons {i.e. Amir BSirt 
aad Cbeogis' father, whom he uropglT describes u 'the Tattar Tamur-cbi'l ” 
(Pauerty : p. 936,) lie adds that when Cheogis brought the whole of the 
tribes under tais own eT\*4y. the first eomasand be gave was that they abenld 
slay the sons of tbe great Amir Balsa’. The Baisut, if we rely on Joriaai's 
account, seems to be a powerful and dooinatlng t4he darmg the l>{s>t]aM of 
Vesugai and before the nse of Chengia to the overiordahip of the atepcea. Xe 
tte great Amtr Baisu oi the Tabakat i Natin. the Chinotal of the Jamiui 
Ta 9 ankk or the Baisutai of tbe Secret History? Is be sa eniir^t a chief as 
Miohajus Siraj describes him? MinbaJ. though oar earlieet Moslisi antbority, 
IS writing too far from the scene of action and Is often conJused. 

7* Chaochin Ortegti « Jarchcen in the Skairalul Airak The SAatVsinI 
Atrak doe* not men^n any other sons of Jarchees besides Sooteeoot' the 
father of the tribe of Seojeeoot (SCjlfit). white the Secret HUlory gives fee 
aames of his six sons. 

75 Kboo^utan is QOnkqaUn ia the Perrian trunscriptieu: in the Jamiat 
Tamaetkk tt js the name of a man ni a tribe of the «me naine. 

7$. Tbe Aralat. according to the /amiat Tavarihk. was dm«aded fiua 
a brother of <^kg4tln. 

77. Suoit is Sualt In the /smiaf TuvoriitA. 

78. Oealges or Kenikn. acccoding to Blochet. is probably Kaakzt to tbe 
Jamsul Tavankk: t and t are two form of ending for tbs ploral. 

79. Tonsaah Khan (to caJl hfm by the simplified name given to by 
Peman hlatoriaw of later d^) is important becnaae is aoppesed to be the 
ancolof of both Cbeogis Knan sod Amir Tlmtrr. lo Timurid blstoilM 
fiad repeated refemicee to tbe Award or Alfemtgka of Tomsah Rbaa'. by 
which, with the consest of his eena, he decided that bit elder eon, <>>nO 
Khan (Khabol lOwo), was to ascend the throne while Q ag buli Bahadur (the 
Khachak, one of tbe eevsi asns of Mencn Tudoo. or the iMnsicher sca of 
Toabinai Secb(«. in the Secret Hiftofy?) was pot is charge of the amry and 
the adainifOntlon. There Is no early aothorHy for thw Isaeud. See AddcoiBx 
ft— Tbe Award of Totenah Khan, 
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(Kftbul Kh4|a&)'* and the other Sin^cher.*' ^psicher's sod was 
eaJled Bultechu (Bultechi)'* Bahadur. Khabul had seven soos called 
O^n BaBchakh, Bartan Bahadar. Khutukhtu Mongur iUong-gu^rh)** 
Khutula Kbakban,** Khulan.*^ Khadaan'* and Todoyao Otchigin.** 
Ofin Barkhakh's son was called Khutukhtu Jurtci/* Khutukhtu Jurki’s 
sons were Scchc (Sacha) Baiki and Tafehu,** who founded the Jurki 
clan, 


Bartan Bahadur had four sons called hfoDgedu Kiyan«*” Kekun 


$0. HhsB ift d)0 70 s<»iaa; C»*&U'fv*Ae« is the yitd«*4hi 

^ r. ^ HUtdfy of tha Vun Ke wee the third uteeetor of Chenpa 

ua. Ifi the Seerat Hittcry Xhalul wu th« fine of Cbengie Khea'e tnceetors 
to beer the title of Kbekhea, which leene to have had no greeUr ainlBcence 
then a Kban of the re*da (Monp)!) tribet. The eeae ntay have Men tbe 
cate with hU immrdiiite tucceaore, Khotulu KhakHen and Anbahai Kbakhen. 
'Hw 5 Aa;r«t«i Att^k layt, ' The Turks call Kubul (i.r. Khabul or Kabul) Xhan 
Khaa’. wbloA iigol&es 'iba prouotor and ebrriiber of Ua peoula’. 
and all the tribM of Ko|hooU were eubiect to him/* (The 5 A«;n)(sI Afrak. 
UUea’ traDelathoD, p. sS.) The aeme auUiertly talli ua tbac Kabul Khan wbo 
had beon iovlud hy the Khan o( Khatai, or the Emperor et China, went to 
KbaUI (or Chioa). Iravisf Kacbll (or ^chuli) u hit vicamy durlns hie 
abeeece. On bla retarn b« wat prnentad by Altan l^n. tbe Chief of I^tai 
(the Emperor of Kia). a crown of gold end a belt. It aeantt that !<hal>u 1 
Khan vaa then merely a feudatory of Altan Kban (the Bmperor of Kin). 
But rnnlty between tnetn eoon became appareet. It U alio pointed otlt lo 
tha SkoMru/ Atrak that Kabul bad a wifa of tb« tribe of KuAkeorat» named 
Kowa Rumk. Thla woman had thren ions by him: tba eldetc wet named 
Ooktiu) Turksk. ths second. Kowilti Khan, ted tha third Bcortal Bshadoer. 
Wban Kevdal Kban tucreeded hie father, he avrAaed the death ol hit brother 
Twkak. who bad been put to death by Altan Kban. and defeated tha army 
of Khatai {>.«. tha Klnf 

8j. Sfoeiebar, as the only brethar of Kabul, aaemt to be the cotintexpart 
of tbe Kaehoil or Kaebuli Banadur of later Fmlan historlani. Blocbet thmba 
that tba last two ebaracues of the Cliineae truallteratlon of Slsiicher, ‘ehUUk' 

K . may be ehMk In Mongol. rnMning 'anny'. In the Secrat ffittory 
aal seebeo Is said to have bad two sons only but aceordlsf to the 
/ewuut TewenkA. Toumena fi.e Tunblnal) hsd, bealde* Oibui, eliht eons: 
Chigaafl. BEifn 5 bajtd QlpkhQ. Qachulal. gachaghoe. Blt kalAl. Udur 
Bayao, Botoochar aod Khalaghotai. (BfecAef: p. 390, nots 6 .) Besides, the 
Saartt //fslory reads Qachtilai aod Qachaihua as Khechula and Khacbitio. two 
of tha eevn eons of Sfeeen Tuduo. 

$j. fiwUa<ki maaAS 'lasy' 

83. KhutukbM MoGfiu Is gfltdi)tQ Muekar io the famiui Tmaarikk. 
IdoB^ur* Is md In the Chtoeee traJMcriptioo as Uon/f-git-ah. The Ant’two 
O i ins e e ebaneten, ut the Chinese ume for ^Mongol', which la still 

earrent today. Hk cf r seamj to be the plnral form of tha word. Thl* first 
aoiqua apneMnoa of tha oame lfo«ip*/u or Uongot in tha Chinese test of the 
ossfwt Hulory ia ainificaaC. 

84. KOMlab da*An In tha Jtmiui Tatnrtkk aa the fifth aon of Kabal 
Kbao. 

85. /TAalea means a *roan bone'. Tbe Jemiut Tamankh omit* KAvlsn. 

86. Kbadaan >e given in the Jamivt Tawarikk as Khadan Bahadur, tbe 
fourth eon of Kabul ^an. 

67 TQdiA Otchikla ia tbe Umiul Tawankh. 

88. Sdr^tO Yflrld In the jomiat Tawankk, Sorqaaia (or fffrghoMht) 
oa 'ooe erbo receivM knowledge’, closely akin to MuHtJthfv or ‘reganented 


89 BlocM euggeete that Taieha’ is tbe tr&nsenptioQ of tbe Cbinw 
This is demntfol. Could Tal*tsu. a Cbinase po^uiooos title tivea 
B tbe aaeceMI teapla to the fOseder of a dynasty, ba^o been wd fisc tba 
WMilw of a dan B MoofoKa? 

po. IfooMu gos In tbe Jamiut Tamrikh. 
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Tai 4 ai.*^ Yesugai Bahadur and Daritai Otchigin.** Khutukhtu 
Mongur’s son was caUed Buri Boko.” Later on, at the great feast 
on the Ooon river, Buri Boko struck and broke the shoulder-blade of 
Belgutai, the younger brother o£ Chengis Khan 

Khututa Khakhan had three sons caJled Chuchi, Girmau" and 
Allan.•• KhuJan Bahadur's son, Yeke Cheren (Che-ltn),*^ had two 
servants caJJed Batai and KishJikh. later, in the time of Chengis 
Khan (Tai-Uu), ail (the two servants?) v.'ere appointed to the office of 
Daiar Khan (Tarkhao).” Khadaan and Todoyan had no offsprings. 

All Che Da-da*' people were under the rule of Khabul 
Kbakhan.”^ Khabul Khakhan had seven sons, but he did not 
entrust the government to them but to Anbahai, the son of Siangkun 
Biigbe. 

Between Lake Buyur and Lake Kolcn there was a river called 
Urshiun.’*' By the side of the river lived the Tatar people. Anbahai 


^t. NikCn Tfiisht in the Persian tnoscrip^o. Bioebet says tbaC Tdirki 
is a Chiorsc title for *beii*apparent’. 1 (lo sot think that the aomads o£ tboss 
day* l«aO gone so far a.« to a<lopt a Chinese eypelUtion for their prince. It 
seems that the Chinese traoscnpMiQ of lec-fs* ;s « conapted fonn of 
which is in the .Pei-Avce-cAt (Record of Ofieials) in the Lisoshi (Hittory 

of the iMo) as a title in ao official under the chief of a clan in & b)| tribe. 
It be the case, the Persian transenption ol the Jamivt Tetvonkh la more 
ace urate. 

os. Dfiilta! Otchlhin in the /emiat Taaarikh. The 't (or leh) is misting 
in the Chinees transcription of 'Otcbigic* here. 

93. The Jamiut Tateorikk says that Bori Bobo bad many secs bot theae 
who inherited bis clan were tiu ^nktQt. 

94. Blochec says that Tai~tcu, as I have already stated, is a Chinese 
poftfiunous title given to the foimdec of a dynasty ta China; it is spetiaUy 
inscribed nn ^ ancestral tablet. The term is deHnitely Chinese and not 
Mongol. In Chinese teat of the present history the tiue Ten-ttu is used on 
several occsstons foe Chengis Khaa. Bowerer. the author of the Secret History 
wbo wrats In or about lasB A.D. could not have used this Chinese 
term which was gives pc«thuatously to Cbengis Khan when Knblai Khan. 

fonsally gave us dynasty the name of Vmr or 'Original' in ia;i 
A.l>. ilcaee I have restored it to 'Chragis Khan*. Besklea, Cbeoris i* popnlar* 
ly knouTt to the Chinese as well a» other peoples as Khan, not lAagan. 

95. lur Mogliu, according to Blochrt. rriesns 'the bad ooe that acta io 
silence' {'le uuntt'sis cfiii egit ea sourdine'). 

9d. AltAn in the Jamiul Tee'arikh, 

97, Or Yckc Churum, meaning the 'big p«>or, (Rltichri, p, ztja, tiolc 98). 

1,8, Tarkh&n' in the Persian transcripticm. 

09, I prefer to retain thi» C.hinrre frrm of lran*crfi«ltin. which IMothet, 
by pronouncing as 'Ta*ta', Identllirs with 'ToUr*. In the Secret HUtory, 
the Cbin«e transcription ot Tstar' is clearly an<l comislcntly Ta-ta-rh', Wo 
See in the foUowtng possaga* of tho Secrsi Htsiory that the Tatars wbo lived 
is the area nar and between Lake Boyur (Lake Buir or Buir Norl and Lake 
Kolen (Lake Khulun or Khulna Kor, Long. Lat. 48'5o) were a dlntact 

and different people who were hostile to the people living traditionally in tile 
area between the Onoo and the Kerulen riven uaoer the rale oi the ImmediaCB 
ancestors of Cheogia Khao. Such a distinction is too Important Co be igno^. 

too. The Secret History refers to the 'Qabol Khan' of tiie Jemiut TomatikK 
in the first tnctance ai Khabnl Ifhakhan* (i.e, ‘K2kabul lOughaa' of Blochst). 
The Chioeae text here rtada IQubuI 'Huang'di' in the Chinese fashion. 1 
prefer the Ant appellation to the second; hence 1 sobstitata Khakhan for 
^oang<di’. 

rot. The modcni Ursern. Lake Bayer is Boynr N'agbur or Buir Nor. 
It nada in the Chinese text as Bu-yu-rh-hai-Ui ot tne Tishlng lake'. BB-ys-rk 

(s.T.o, 
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gave his daogbtci^** in niarria(|e to a Tatar. When he was personally 
taking her to her future hu^nd, he was captured and seat by the 
Tatars to the great Kin, Before being despatched, Aabahai seat 
home a man, called Barakhachi’*' of the Baisut tribe, and told him: 
*'You say to Khutula, amoag the seven sons of Khabul Khakhan, and 
to Khadaan among my ten sons, tbat f. who am the chief 

of all you people, have beea seized by the Tatars while gscortiDg my 
daughter to her marriage, Hereafter, you must not forget this un¬ 
fortunate end of mine. Even if you wtai out ah your hve fingcr*naii$ 
or break all your ten fingers, you should avenge us.'* 

In those days Yesugai Bahadur, the father of Chengis, was hawk¬ 
ing along the Onon river. Once he met there a Merkjt,‘** called Yeke 
Chiraidu,*** who was taking homo his wife from the Olkhuna 
(OlkhUQut)'** tribe. Yesugai saw that the woman was a beauty. He 
went straight home to bring with him Nckun TaiWii and Daritai 
Otchigui. tus older and youngest brothers, back to the spot. 

Yoke Cblraidu beheld the three brothers coming against him and 
WM frightened. He whipped his horse and galloped over a range and 
a pass, but unable to find a suitable lAelter, he returned to the cart in 
which he had left his wife. Then his wife said to him: 'These three 
men look ver>' dangerous and wish to take your life. I beg you to 
hurry off. If your life is saved by any mcann, you can easily find a 
woman like me. If you remember me, you can many anotlier woman 
and call her by ray came.” Then she took off her outer garment and 
gave it to him as a souvenir. Yoke Chiraidu took the garment while 
still OQ horse-back : then seeing the three brothers approaebiag, be 
whipped his hone and ffed up the Onon river. The three brothers 
eliased Yoke Chiraidu over seven hills but failed to capture hira. 
Then they tumH back and seized the woman. Yesugai pulled the 
cart: Kekun Tei-ui guided him ofi the road, while Daritai rode by 
the aide of the cart. The woman, whoso oamc was Oyelun 

means 'fishing*; means 'kke*. Pndwin caQa It 'Uke Puir Nor’. Ver 
or n*/{ktte meeni lake; to sd<l 'like' to 'nor* ie uimecensr/. I^ke Ko>n resde 
io the Chioew teat 44 The two atiovi-miatioaed lakes are 

both at Lrin|. they are Mned together by river Unhun or Unnn. 

>02, Curtin nayi that Aabahai fAnbani) went tn find a new wife at 
Lake Buyur, but he does not meatjoii his authority. 

J03. UQIghachr or JiulghSchl In the Jtmtui TauArikh. meaning 'merchaet*. 
iCu. Tai (4j la^dlD TAlaU ia thr /amiut Tatsanhh, whoia son 

was called oOdA or TQda. Tee mean lag gf 'Tai-lsf bai beea discuiari >a a 
pwians oota. 

ioj. The MarbTt in the /aniul Tsefarihb; the Markit tribe of the Kaiat 
dhrlaiOQ of Moghals. aceordiag to Bavarty. 

to*. Chinalu. according to BJoebet, is ptoUUy cAlnaiia. derived Iron 
cktMl (fifgre) meaning qui a mu visage. 

^ Olkhoriatt} or UlkuoUt is Oloanfll in the Jamiut Tavankk. caQed 

after tha second son of fOtabai, who bad aootbat son Lkins, the an* 

ceStA of tbe Ildna tribe, Vladlralrtaov ays that the UUmoot is a brand 
tfao Khsngnt tribe. {VladtmirUov; Chtmgit Khati. p. tt.) It may b« 
aoM that thi* woman, later the mother of Temuchia. and her tribe Olkhtmnt 
beioBfed to tba Tatrr race. 
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(Hoyclon)/** cried and ^claimed; '‘Never were my husband's hair 
blown by the wind, nor did his stomach suffer from hunger. How 
hard wiU it be for him xiow that he has to leave mel" Her screams 
seemed to raise waves on the Onoo river and to shake the trees of 
the forest. So Daritai Otchigin said to her: 'Tour husband has by 
now passed many ridges and crossed many streams. Your cries 
cannot make him turn back bis head, ft is vain to look for his trail. 
Be content and stop screaming.” Thus Yesugai Bahadur took the 
woman to wife. 


BIRTH OF TEMUCHIK 

As Aobahai Khakban had nominated Khadaan and Khutula his 
successors during his capdvit3*, the Da-da Taichiut'** people held an 
assembly by the Khorkhooa river*'• and elected Khutula as their 


roS, Owloe or Hoy«luo b 'Qlun AJkab’ in the Jamivt Tutesriith; 'Queen 
Yduo in Vutn-sktHC'WM-chm-jtne-lH litcrsillv. the R/cori uf tfu Cum^ifn^ 
P^tQnaUy JJi^cled 1‘y tUf Su^einHs nnd ErnptrCT of Yuen, referred 

10 later in my notes as 'YuluD-Eke' (Mother Clood) in Pradwio's 

Emptrf, 'Aloon Voonhe Khatoon' in tJ)C Shofraivl Atra\; 'Ulua*Aokiih' 
in lUvecly's nom in bis traeilation of the Nasiri; 'UtoD'Kujin' io 

Fanakati and Farihi (Rdverty; p. @oS, oote). A'a/in secos to he aoother fom 
of Uekin or 'lady'. 

log. Note the vse of tbe term ‘Taichiaf to ntodily 'Da-ds*. It is 
evidently used to indicate that the Takhuit naa a branch of the Da.d4 

S le. Conakteot with bis earlier transcriptioa of the teno 'Da>da'. Bloebet 
I here Tatars Taiebighut*. It is nlated to the /aMiur JsMriAA that the 
big tnbe of Taiebiut was descended frao tbs secood son of IQuidn. Cbankba 
LlQg*kbufe, while bis eldest brother ivaa tbe cliief ol the tribe of Cbinkkia 
and hb youasest brother, Chaochin, was the anee}>tor of the Arikin and tbe 
Eanchl&t This echoes another tradition accordiof to which the Taiehiut wtre 
descend^ from Machin Baghatur. the second son of T>otam Maoeo. But it 
was b the Allan PtpKr that tJie first of these traditrofla was recorded. 
Charakha Lbg-kbunt married the widow of his brother. Bai« 4 i|bor. and ha 
had by her t^o sons. Kandd Cblnah and Uokachln Chtnaii (or. aecordiBg to 
Blocbet'i traosenptioo. CaendU'tchlno and Uliketchb«tcbu»o). (S^rise, 
Pnfloeo. p. 243; Biochet, p. 203. note 2.) According to the /aeest TsvariitA, 
Anbaghai (i.e. Anbahai of tbe Secret Hiitorf) was the nrler of the Talcbiat. 
The T.'.tan captured him and sent him to the ruler ol Kto who iropoled him. 
At tbe mocDeDt of Iik being despatched to the place where he was to be 
executed, ho sent one of his ser.anls to ray to Altan Khan that by murdering 
his he weald draw Q^>on hlmsell the ciunlly of Kadan Taisbi. Khutulah Qa-An. 
Toda anrl the «<»ns ol VUQkfii Baliadur. wlto was then the cluef of many 
Mo ppM tribes, Bulgbachl returaed to Unogutia and inforoted bis compatriots 
of the ignominious death of Ambagliat (.AnbabaO. ‘When Ylshkil and other 
chiefs learned what had happened, they elected Kbutulab Qa-An as tb^ cbisf 
sad march against KbUnl. They deteated the army of Alton Kbu aj)d. 
after having piUagad the north of tbe Celestial recuned to thes 

steppes loaM with booty. AVhile IfhuUlah &-As was retorning sepamtsl^ 
the Porban (i.e. the iWhen oi tbe Secret Rklory, who wen the dettsodnra 
of tbe 6mt sons of Down Sokbor. the elder hroUW of Dobon Uirgan). seised 
tbe orportuolty. fell upon his escort and dispersed it. KbntuUi bad to uo 
to dl^t and, after some hsxardous adventures, sncceeded in reaching his 
y%rto^ In the meantime some people, who thought that he waa ^dead. 
the news to the Mongols. Tbe friends of Ambagbai and the ‘Xsacbigfaod 
(Takblot) reonlted to avenge his death, and they iiiHy chose, as their chkt. 
ti/gaHi OraltOq (i.e. T&riLhaUI Kiriltukh of the Soerat Hutory). son « 
Adsi Khan. (Biochaf: p. 296, note i.) 

110. The Cbiaese text reads Kko-rh-na-ehitan. which Dloehet Can* 
scribes as KkorhhonaohMn, Chun or ehnan mesas 'stream' or nver . T» 

Ik.T.O. 
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Kliakhan. They lield a feast under a giant tree and duiccd round it 
in ecstasy tiJI their feet had made a deep depression in the earth. 
After his accession Khutula proceeded with Khadaan Tai^Ui to attack 
the Tatars io their country. They fought thirteen battles with Koduao 
Barakba and Ja)i (Chalik) Bukha‘’‘ but th<7 did not succeed in 
obtaining their revenge. During this war with tire Tatars. Yesugai 
Bahadur captured Timuchm Uka, Khorbugha'*^ and others. At 
that time Yesugai Bahadur's wife, Oyclun. had been expecting 
a baby; she gave birth there to Temuchin’*^ at the foot of the 


ConUmttiX 

Da-da aisemblad on Uie bank n( the Khorkhona nv<^. CliiAMa com¬ 

mentators think that this Khorkhona river Is the KItalkliA river (i.«. KbaUtho- 

G oa map 63, th^ Oxford Aduxnctd Allot, pith. Bartholomew, at Long. !r8-o, 
474), aouih-aaat of the Pair Nnr. But U aeama uoUkal/ that Da-da 
TatohiQt wnuld bold ihHr nasemblv to the southeast ei tha home ot the 
Tatora (the Oulr Tatars), t am inrllnrd to lorala this river near tha source 
tha 6aor, the tmdltional heme of the hfongola. what ia ralateii io 

tba /omnt TavanAh about thr capture of Amhaghai. the eiaction of KhutuU 
aad the latter'! campaign agalnat Allan Khan, oaa frela sera that at lewt 
two paoptea. tba Tatar* and the DurluA. dwelt in tha tarrltoriea betwaaa 
Alton Khan la the aouih and the Da^a TaichlBt In the north. Hence tha 
DO'do would hold their elwden at a place qaita distant irom tbe country 
rif tbe Talar* and the Kin. Kow we und (eo the map mantloned above) a 
rtver calleO tOiurkbu (f.orif joi>i 3 . Ijit. 4 7*^) running parallel to the north of 
Dotoluo mouBtalna. very near tho traditional home of tha Moag^, and this 
Is probably ihs river la guemion. 

tti. Koduan Barokha Is tho KuUn in tha fomiul TamirifrA.’ Jail Duklia 
Is Chalik Bubha. aceonllj^ to Blochet. meaning 'steel bull'. Tha .SAa^ratvl 
^froA aya chat In the umpalgn age (net the Tttant the Mogh<«I* uo^r 
Yusookai 'pluodered tha Tatar horoea and took prlaoiiera thair chiefs Tlmoochaaa 
Doha sod Kan Baka'. (The Shojrotul Atrok. Miles* trualatlon. p. 6«.) 

ns. TiBuchic ITka la TarabehTn Aakah In tha Jornim Towtirikh. 
Iftofbngba la Khe-rt-bu-hua tt the Chiocae teat sod QOrbughi or (MrbogA In 
the Jomint T*marik)i. 

ity Tbe data of the birth of Temuchln la given dcflarentl)' hy our 
aathonoas. Raverty. ea the authority of Muslim hlatoriaai. says in hki note 
that 'Yaaaska'a XhttHa. who was named IJian-AAkah. of the trihe of 
Olkboflt. erho was pregoant. gave birth to a aoa on the aoth cd Slgaadb (tha 
ale^^eth moath in the Muslim calendar) 549 H. (This year coaranead 00 
tbs j8th of ths Boatb of MiKh, tt«4 A.D.). To eoaunemoiate bis victory 
over tbe TAttAr*. bv SQchl 3 *jiJan*s tdvlca. he named that aoa Taau>w. 
sfterwarda Chhifli Kbaa.' {Rgvrrly, p, 896. iKt».) The SAaVretW Atroli 
ae>^. *\Vbaa Ynaooksd Bahadoor had taccassfuliy completed his axpedlUoa. 
tod was 00 tbe road to ntum honaa. be vu mat hy Cbup Koon^l ]^aa 
a Bseeenger. wbo iatormed bis that Alcoa Yoocke t^atoon. his guean, had 
FmMs nCed hin with a aoa. Tt is related that this child waa bora on the 9th 
of Zil HIpi. 340 K. (1146 A.D.) ia the Turklah vetr of Boar; and soma sav 
ha wee bean on the soth of Zlgsadh. la the tuDgoos.ael. 349 H," (Tba 
5 Aa;oitef Alro^. trseibtloa. pp. 62*3.) 'The Mosgol or xarklab tradition 

places the birth of Trmuchio. the death of Yaeugal and tha death of Cbangia 
Khan all ia tha year of Boar (or Hog) in tha Tarldab or Chlaesa calan?ar 
(i.B. 1x55, 1167 and Tsa? A.D.). Neither tha Setrtt ffitiory nor tbe Ckin-itm- 
b$ (which wea proUbly written aomp yeaie after xj?i A.D. daring Wa 
At Kublai Khas) neotioik the date of Temuchln’s birth: whUs the 
bolda that be lived for saxty-nx years, which is also the nutnber of yaara 
nvQ to him by tbe CAte-fMg-f». Aecordijig to Muslim souitM Teznochla 
16^ have lived •aveaty-lhfae yaers, 'I^e compilers of the yaan-jW. 1^ 
did tbeir work with bmiteci faciJiUn at the bejr^iaa of the Mine Dvnsjtv 
{r 368 -x 644 A.D ). probably nlied upon the anmber of years glvee L Cbsurfs 
Ebo ta tba CAAi*;#ng-fu. which aa an autlioplfy for tbe earfy history^tte 
^VBS te be uiferior to tha Jemiui Tomarikk, for Rasblduddla clafaqs 
to Rve eesa the Alton Dx^txr. Besidaa. tbe oombar <d yean gfven in 

(»-Td, 
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Dciiun>BoI<Jak’'* on tbc bank of the Onon. Temuchin was grasping 
a lamp of clotJed blood in his Iwl at the time of his birth. As he 
>H'as bom at the lime of the capture of rcmuchiu Uka he was named 
Temuchin.*” 


Oyelim gave birth to four sons,*** called Tcmuchia, Khasar 


Conlittued] 

VK««-«ai aikl die Chim~je)ig 4 M Joe* ivrt fit is uiih the cAPnt^ related in th* 
Stem Hulory and tbe Muslim sourtea. Minliaina SiraJ Tunani, «ho finished 
hxt wqrk, the Tabakat i Nasiri. on the 5th of the month of ItaW-ut-Au^al in 
the year S58 II. fabout the t 7 th I ebruary, tado A,D.) and wJwee ioformatton 
was quite independent o£ Afrnn*! or Turkish aonren. ^ys: 'Triutnorthy 

K woa have related that tho Chiogis Khan, at the time wheo he came into 
uraMD, WB8 6i»ty*five year* old, a man of tall auturc. of N-imrous build, 
robust in )>cdy, tbo hair on hH face scanty and turned M’hite. with cat's eyr*$. 
possessed of great energy, <liacerninent, genius, and underaUndlng, awe>striking, 
a butcher, just, resolute, an o%*erthroHrr of enemies. Intrepid, aanealnary, 
and cruel.'* (The Ttbakal-i Nasiri. Jtaverty’s tninslatiOD. p. jo??.) From the 
deseription giveo above, it seems quite clear that the 'trustworthy' informwte 
of the aulhur of Ihc Tubt-ha-i A^ssiri «rerc uitncKsea c( enme of the accors in 
Khurasan at the time. They could only have mado an approximate eatimato 
of his age. Sjxly-fi\*o ywjx of the Muslin or western conpotation may be 
stylerl \yy the Chinese sixty-six or wty-sesea the sixly-alxtb or sixty* 
seventh ye!>r rir the calendar rear, not the day, he was bom). Now the 
Shajralkl Alrak tells us that ChrnBls Kbon 'cressed the hvd of Turmoz to 
Balkb' ‘at llic expimtion of the «inter aratnn. or Zi| llljh 617 U,' (The 
Atrak. Milrs' tna'btion, pp. 146*9.) This rneaos that Chengis 
KhsQ came to Khurasan at the beginnins ^ laai A.D, and that tite estimate 
of Minbajus SiraJ's in formants is approximately correot. Abul Faal >1^ says 
io the Ahbar Nama that Ulun Aoaga 'gave filrtb to a noble son 00 aoth 
Zilqaadh 249 H. (e6th Jan., 1:55 A.D,), b the eycle-ycAr of Hog (TdnAur).' 
Ths last date seems to have been generally accept^ by the later hlstoriaos. 

114. DelinO'Boldsk reads Beliun Pan-tau In the Vwaa-jAi and CftiK'Jeng" 
b; it Is the Dilun*Ydduk of the Muslim hisbrlans. The place is said to have 
been found Iiy some Ruseias on the bank of the Onon river braiioe the aatna 
name. Polda means 'high mound’ or in Cbioeae 'Pan-tau' (i.e. hill;; ieUva is 
dtibun meaning in Mongnl 'four. Therefore, the place .should have four high 
fftounds. According to Dbg it is somewhere on tbs <^d border between 
Russia and China. 

115. Minhajas Sim) xvrongly aays, “The name of the father of this 
Chir^z Khan, the accursed, was the Tattar, Tamur-chi." fThe TaAoAar-i 
Nasiri, Raverty's translation, p. 935.) According to Rave^, ref)inr*«Ai 
roasss 'iroo*iilre', not 'Idack•smith'. 

t: 6 . The 5 ftn/nztvf Afnsfe says differently: “Vusookai Bahsdoor beaides 
Tusvoochin bad four eons by the same wife: their nsmaa were Jojl, Koesar. 
Kuebfboon and Ooche: their descendants are namerous. Yusowi had by 
aootw of his wives a son named Tujknoti; this young man was iaaepecal^ 
froQ bis father in the fisld, and in his domestic concerns; he had also sevsial 
other sons, wboss names ars Ootogeen Noyac, El)a Noyau, Tnk^ and 
Reeltai.’’ (Tbs At*’ak, MjIss’ uuslatien, pp. ^3^4.) The c 

in Mdes’ ouriaOoo ars doubtful. Koeaar is Khaaar In the Stertf ffk 
Xuchgbooo, I^aefaiua; Oeebe, aa the youngest son of Oy^u, is 
TecDBa, vhoae naas is given es Otcbigla io the later psiixsgn* pf 
SAd 0<hi-giii Is tbs yasa-ekt, 0<bi*gta is Udjughtn in Moogd, rrwiaAfsg 
'little' (according to Bretschoaidtf). It b efteo mod as a part of tbe «■»— 
of tbe yonagett son of a Uongei. TIm ysmtwf Tamvikk reads Kbaear as 
Qastr, who was better bnown as ChilehS lOtaebJun as QEchnn and 

Tsmega as Tamdkah Otchlldo. Tbe writer of tte 5 iMyrefal AtrA cOounrUad 
bis firet nistake by reading 'Cbscbj Qasar* as tbs nsmes of two pa s ocs; 
tbs sec on d mistaVe is probably as arror of ths wpylst on accoant of tbs 
diAcuit spelling of the word dtehigin. TnUrooU is evidently tbe Belgntal of 
tbe Secret History, and tbe inpor&Acs of tbis brother to chengts K%as, as 
wt shall sea in fbe later parts of Qiis work, Is by no means oves^dnatsd: 
but dektsr, tbe elder brother o( Belgatsi In tbe decree Hit lory, has been 
omlrtsd in the Skaimui Atrak, possiNy owing to the embamsamsM at 
relating his daaUi at the hhcdl of his brothers, Teaucbiii and Khasar. 
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Khftchiun and Tcmuga (Otchi^in) aod a daughter, caticd Teinulun. 
When Tcmuchin was nine years of age, Khasar was seven, Kbacblun 
live, and Temuga three ; the girl Tcmulun was still in the cradle."' 
\Vhen Temuchin was nine years old, his father, Y«ugai, brought him 
to his maternal u&eic of the OJkhuna (Olkhunul) tribe in order to find 
among their daughters a wife for Temuchin. On arriving at a place 
between G^eksar and Chlkhurgu motintaios, ha met Daa Scchcn"* of 
the Ungiia (Ungirat) tribe. “Where are you going, Ycaugai?""* 
Dae Sechea asked. "I am going to tbis son’s maternal uncle .of the 
Olkhuaa," Yesugai replied, “to ask for a girl to be his wife.” “This 
son of yours has a pair of piercing eyea and a bright face,” Dae Seeben 
remarked. “Last night I dmmt that a white falcon,'** which was bold¬ 
ing the sun and the moon in its taJons, flew to me and perched on my 
hand. 1 said to someone that we can only ace the sun and the moon 
(from afar) but now a white falcon has perched on my hand with the 
sun and the moon in iu talons. This must bo a good omen. To-day 
your presence with your son here has revealed to me the rignificance 
of my dream. It presages that good fortune will attend your son’s 
courting. Wc, the Ungira family,**' have never quairelled with 


cpthers for land or subjects. If wc have any beautiful girls wc would 
be glad to see them rit on thrones as the queens of your royal family. 
CencraJly speaking, in a contract of marriage the boy is honoured for 
the position of Ills family and the girl for her beauty. Yesugai, I have 

^ It?. Bloebft'l tranftlsUoa of thr ftnt chspi^r of YiMn-efno^pi-ihi fiho 
S^trti HUtory ef tkt Mongol Dynsaty) ends ner*. This chapter hai baro 
rctteind iato Uenfol ly H. Potdftaief of St. Petenburg. Dlochet had only 
ent copy wbkh had ben rriidared iato the BuaaUa aerlpt neciiilly lor him. 
The ant part of the pnaeat Chloen tuc am beyosd thia. 1 am uub)e 
tt My Hhether Ihe orlgiaiU Cblone or Mongol trvt uaed by tha Ruasiani was 
Inconpirte or the Ruaalaa sad Kranch writera did not aroeaed farther with 
tMr «ore. 

'I*' .P*** WiM, wti K chief of a rribfl of the Tuagliita 

(l a Ihf t^nglre 0 / tha^rrl Uitlery or the Huagtii of tha Vna-rlbi), who 
wera regarded by the Chlnt*> aa ‘White TatanT The Junsinta or tb# 
whelJted in tboae daya the laad aortfa'Mst of Lake KeWo (or 
l4M Khalop) 00 the raatm bank of the Argos and. aeoordlna to the y«ian> 
iA«. « tha banjrt erf the Gas river (Long. lao-iaa and Ut. io-jt). Aceordltu 
to hla biomphy in thr bit ftfipaal came waa bo (or Te-lnl: 

title ai^hea’^ waa awarded to him later for hla wrilofloui cervke, Dina 
}?"***» “1 Hri liiag-klacig (the Amur rlvar) an ancient city d 

ll»in|Ui trj the rwth <rf the Oan raver, Jtut we do qot l<now when thte^erty 

Chlkhorgu or Chlkhdfkha) an to tbe oorth-Mat of Uka Khulun and on 
(he ^rro b«k of ihe A^a. In otiw wordi. they aboufd be eonawbera 
^ ^ Jusglrata, prohtWy north of tbe 

river KaiU ^t. Tbe monataina wm of great atrategie Importaoice. 

and ^ his boUle against Jataoibe, Cbrogia aent hia acooo to tSa tS 
nountama brat. 

Y«ugfti ‘Cbin-jU' or 'father of the aon-ia.IaV in 
tt*Cb»aea tert. Hot ho had not tnkan Temucbxa as hh aea.ie4aw y«. 

2r£3 drgppe?*^ time in tbe tS. 

ISO. The whjto iaJcoo reads In the fezC as Pai-hti-ckiM 

deajgoated the Jiiogiratt m 'White Ta^' and tbe 
White Tatars sees to. iMve had i^mc 

pefc^M pcetehly dsnog Wa aUy at his Wacr-teJtw'a place. 


Death ot Yesugai, Tshuchih's Father 
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i daughter at home. She is still of tender age, but come and have 
a look at her.” Then Dae Secheo conducted his guests to his house. 

On entering the house, Yesugai rejoiced in his heart at the sight 
of the beautiful girl, who was ten years of age and only one year 
older than Tcmuchln. ^e was named Bortei. Father and son 
passed that night in the house. Next day Yesugai (fonnaJly) asked 
the girl for Temuchin. Dae Sechen asked, ”Does a thing appear to 
be of higher value if it is given only after much begging, or does it 
become less important if it is given in reply to a few words 
of request? There cannot be any reason for allowing a girl to grow 
old in her parents' house. I ^ve my daughter to your son but let 
you son stay here as my snn-in>law.” After an agreement had been 
reached between the twe families. Yesugai said, "hty son is afraid of 
dogs; please do not let dogs frighten him.” Kc left one span? horse 
there as a token of betrothal and returned alone. 


DEATH OF YESUGAf, TEMUCHIN'S FATHER 

On his way back Yesugai came to the Cheksar (mountain) where 
ho saw the Tatars feasting.' He was at that moment very hungry and 
thirsty owing to his long ride. Unaware that the Tatars had recog¬ 
nized him, he dismounted ; but the Tatars, who had recognized him, 
s^d to each other: "Yesugai Kiyan’*’ has come.” And remember- 
jag that he had captured their own people, they secretly mixed some 
p^son in his food. Yosugai remounted and resumed his journey after 
taking the poisoned food. On the way he felt indisposed, and when 


132. In th« oarliec of the preseat history, V«su^i is regularly 

entitled Bahadoc; why wa Tatan suddenly called him Yesugai Kiyan here 
it ioteractiag. 'Kiyan' wai, aeeordieg to the Tawarikh, toe oaoia 

of a MeagoJ of great antiquity. Aceordlng to Rashiduddin, the Uongols 
wem e:rtenniaated tone two thousand years before bis tine (l.e. about ?oo 
8,C.) by a eoalitloo of neighbouring tribes: and •so perfect was the woilc of 
slaughter that there remainrd of tna Uoogols only two men, Mikeua and 
Kiyin. These two along with their wives succeeded in escaping and Wk 
rv<iga in a roountaio tract, call^ Erbanah*kQn (or. Brkinegboam. sceoriliog 
to Bloehet. Inir^ducticn, p. 404 .). Faoakati relates the sania event, but be 
tbs two persons who eseap^ the slaughter, Kagos and Kalas. Altboofh 
tbe story saeou faatastk. still the name. Kiyin, la not without vgoificaneo. 
Tbs pttini iorm of Kiyta is 'Kiysf, the oams of a Moanl Ute. Yengafs 
eldest fewfiMT was cafled ifoagsau Kiyaa; Chesgii Kbaa is ako caflad ia tb* 
'Ki-y^tfn' Timnchlii (Timuchla Qian, in the PersiaD tcanscripticei). 
Cbngis Khan’s family oeldastly belongs to the Kiyat. Wbes Cbecgis Khafi's 
power enhanced the f of tba tribe, it would be the dsaue rsory Mcrngnl 
to brioog to it. It seems to me very probaUe that nsder tee ciicnastaacea 
the paaegyristl of dte latnr llOAgola would be ladsned to minnfacbgs sa 
estermlnatlon story the net naolt of which was to gfvs to ill Ucn^ls the mot 
ancestor as Che&gii Khan izkI to eolaigs ^ Kiyat tribe so as to iodade aQ 
the Voogols. This enggeetiOA will espUin why latsr bisteciaiis have etCaebed 
m mub impectas^ to the aateruinatixi story, vhkb is put at tin age coa- 
cenifig which no bisiorian conM say anything dafincta aboat the steppes. The 
anthor of the Sterti Rist^ wnting at 1 time when tbe legsad bad not been 
jnanafac'.ored mfarally attaches no great impertaace to tbe term Aiyin. 
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he reached home after a jouroey of three days, his hcaJth became 
precarious. 

"Who is ocar Yesugai asked oa his sick bed, "My heart 

is sore wilhiD mo.” Munlik.*“ son of Charakl^a, happened to be 
there. Yesugai called him and said: "^[y sons are still young. I 
was poisoned by the Tatars on my way home after I had Temuchin 
betrothed. Now my heart fails me. Go to my brothers and sisters-in' 
law and inform them. But first bring Temuchin back quickly." Soon 
alter saying these words he passed away,’*^ 


Muolik \9 jiven in the yvan-shi at 'Miai-U-yt-ehi-kb'. 

J24. It Mcms to be implied by the Sterat Hitlory that Yeauni died 
iirm^Jiitely ai\eT his return iroro the Ufigini. when Trmurhis -Kat aliie yean 
old: but K also neotioiu later thtt Temocnio and Jamukha b^ me wbao 
the lorcier «m eleven yean old. This event muet have taken place in the 
liietizM of Yenpi: (or alter bit deatb all the Da^ iribee ravoltsc afaiart hk 
family and Temuchin could not t«v« ielaorcly eaUred lace tlua ralatica with 
jasukha. Accordinf to the YaetMAi the ^th ei Yewpl occoired when 
Teauchjo waa thirteen yeart old: the Jamiut TeiaaHlik alM boida that bis 
death oceuTred on the cycle-year oi Bear. Tb« She/raiul Atrak H' 

aa the date (or ibe death of Veaug^. II Giengia was bon in 540 H. a ad 
Yewgai died is H,. then Chengie rnnet have been thirteen, asd not oioe. 
at the tishe ol bh (alher’a death. 


Part II 

CAPTURE OF TEMUCHIN BY THE TAICHIUTS 


In accordance with Yesugai's instructicns. Munlik went and said 
to Dae Sedien. ^'Yesugai wants to see Tcmcchin very badly and has 
asked me to bring him back," "Since his father is grieved/' Dae 
Sechen replied, "Do take him home. But do not forget to bring 
him back immcdiatciy afterwards," Thus Temuchin 'vas brought 
back to Yesugai's place. In the following spring, the two widows of 
Anbahai Khakhan, Urbe and Sakhatai, made seasonal offerings. 
Oyelun, wbo came late, was lefcued her share in the feast as well as 
the sacriticial meat.' Yesugai is dead," she asked, "but will not my 
sons grow up ? Why do you deny us our share of the sacriffcial meat 
and the ready feast? Has the time come that you will not even 
i nfor m us when you break camp?” "You do not have the courtesy 
to greet us," the two women replied, "but yon will join the feast 
whcoevei you sec it, Is it because ArfoahaJ Khakban is dead that 
you have begun to speak to us in this marmor?" 

After this retort they decided to leave Oyelun and her sons 
behind. When next day the tribe broke camp, Taikhugi (Tarkbutai) 
Kjriltukb, Xodoyan Girtei' and others deserted Oyelun and her sons 
and moved away to the summer resort, Charakha, the old mao, 
tried to persuade them to change their mind, but Todoyan Girtei 
remarked: "The deep water is gone and the bright stone is broken."* 
They woiJd not listen to the old man, and when they were starting 
one of them thrust a spear into Charakha's back. Old Charakha, 
thus wounded, went home to lie In bis house. Temuchin came to 
sec him. The old man said to him: "The people whom your father 
had collected together as well as these who belonged to me have bcea 
taken away by them. 1 was wounded when I tried to intervene/' 
Temuchin came out with tears in his eyes. Oyelun mounted & 
horse, ordered her men to bring tbeir long spears, and led them in 
pursuit of the deserters. She succeeded In getting back one^ialf cd 

t. Tbe i&ratbos t«‘o wn» of Aden Ko*bsB, the iiiln <A the 

Takhiut tribe, namely Tarbutei and KhnbtdiJ. who ita/led thnr dispute wttfa 
Temuchin’B faioily. Tarkbotai Kiriltalih is TirghCUi QanltOq. soo of AdSi 
t o-f> in the Jamiut Tawarikk; [QaralUi^) means ^envy' or 'greed*. 

i. It is also said in Part V; "The deep water could be cut in b e t w een 
and strong stone smashed to pieces." 'Deep water’ and 'strong stone’ were 
often referred to in camnt Mcngoliao proveibs. Here the word 'bright* seema 
to have been wmsgly sobstiiuted for 'strong*. The implicatioq U that 
YesugaJ uaa dead and Ills wile and sons bad no One to depend opoo. 
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them, but «vcn thi& halfi though brought back» refused to stay with 
hor. They aU went to seek the protoction of the Taichiuts. 

Thus deserted by tlw Taiebiuts, the able and resolute mother of 
Temuchin resorted to picking fruits and digging roots in order to feed 
her sons; and her sons, who grew up under these bard conditions, 
developed princely qualities. Oyehin's sons, though reared on ample 
vegetable diet, proved stroi^ enough to resist any aggressor. In their 
eflorl to provide better food for their mother, they v*<nt fishing on 
the bank of the Onon with fisbing-hooks of needles and a hand*made 
net, One day when the four brothers, Temuchin, Khasar, Bektor 
and BelguUi, wore 6^ng on the bank of the river, Temuchin caught 
a golden fish. Bektor and Belgutai, Temuchin’$ brothers by a 
different mother, snatched it away. Temuchin along with Khasar 
returned home and said to his mother, "I caught a fisb but Bektor 
and Belgutai robbed me of it.'' "How could your brothers behave 
like this," their mother asked, "like one who has no companion 
i^art from bis own shadow, no whip apart from his own tail? We 
sufered injury at the bands ol tho Taichiut brothers and were unable 
to seek revenge. Would you like to follow the example of the five 
sons of tho Lady Alan and remain for ever irrcconciled ? You should 
not behave like this I" 

Temuchin and Khasar were still dissalisiicd. "Yesterday we shot 
a sparrow," they complained, "and it was seised by them ; today we 
caught a ilsh and they again to6k it away. liow can we get along 
together la this manner?" With these words the two brothers turned 
away from their mother, slammed the doo^flap and departed. At 
that time Bektor was sitting on the top of a hill and graalog his 
hoiMs. Temuchin stole up stealthily behind him while Khasar went 
in front. When tliey drew their bows to shoot Bektor. he saw them 
and said, "Tho Taichiut brothers have wronged us and we are still 
awaiting the opportunity for revenge. Why do you regard mu as 
a hair in your eyo and a splinter in your mouth ? If you will not be 
reconciled to me and are determined to kill no, please do so. But 
you should not desert my Belgutai." He sat down with legs bent 
under him and waited for their shots. Temuchin and Khasar shot 
from both aides and he was killed instantly. When Temuchin and 
Khasar relumed homo, their mother observed the colour of their faces 
and immediately realized wliat had happened. "When yon were 
bom," sbe said, "your hand held a piece of black blood. Now you 
are like a dog that cats the sack that brings hor baby, a furious beast 
that jumps over the cliff, a lion that cannot restrain its anger, a 
seipcot that swallows living croatuies, a falcon that dashes at its own 
^ladow, a great fish that engulfs other creatures noiselessly, a camel 
that bites die heels of its own youngsters, a wolf that hunts ita prey 
in tbc snow-storm, a pair of teals that eat up their baby when tiuy 
cannot drive it on, a jackal in guard of its den, a tiger snatching Its 
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prey and a mad animal ru&hln^ here and tbere. You have no 
companion except your shadow and no whip except your owe tail. 
We suffered at the hands of the Taichint brothers, yet wi could not 
retaliate. How can yon go on without striving for revenge, when 
you think of all this? And keeping this fact in your mind, how 
could you have behaved like this?” Further, she quoted many 
sayings of old folk in reprimanding her sons. 

The family lived in peace for a time till Kiritukh roused the 
Taidiiuts to take preventive measures against Tcmuclun's family. 
"We deserted Temuchin's family,” he said, "Now he and his brothers 
are like little birds with lengthened lealures and like the growing 
offsprings of wild beasts. In time they may grow to be too strong 
for us," He collected his foliowers and came in search ol Tcmuchin. 
When Oyelua and her children saw them coming, they were frightened. 
Bclgutai felled trees in the forest io fortify the place and bid the three 
littio ones, Khachiun, Temuga and Tcmulun in a cover.^ But when 
Khasar and the Taicbiuls were shooting at each other in a combat, 
the latter shouted ; "If you hand over Tcinudiln, your eldest brother, 
we will spare the rest of 3mu-” On this account Temuchb was greatly 
frightened and, mounting a horse, fled into the depths of the forest. 
When the Taiebiuts saw him escape, they chased him to Mount 
Terguni.* But Tcmuchin hid himself in the deep forest and the 
Taichiuts, unable to reach him, bad Co encircle the mountain and keep 
a close watch. 

Temuchin spent three nights in the deep forest and then pulled 
out his horse, intending Co fly away. But when he was about to 
emerge from the forest, the saddle of bis horse fell to the ground. 
He turned round and saw that the breast-strap and fee girth were 
both fixed securely. "It may be posable," he said to himself, "for 
the saddle to fall with fee girth stiiJ fastened : but how can it fen 


3 Ravcrty aays; ' Jn 5S4 H, (»i87J8 A.D.) he became « captive b 
the haode of the TurkflUa or TurkOtic KartUflk. the nadahab. w h? if styled. 
Xnat'gfaAdsoa ol Haimeuka nl the Tanjuu/* Further, he adds: "In 370 H. 

AD.) the Notruns (j.c. iJ)e descrnduits ^ AIm Goa by ^ 
began to return to their alleriance and Troiuchla succeeded is brbaiof rme 
ether tribe* under bit sway." 

Timt sCatecaeM c»U fee same remarks. 

H a mjn e nka here is Knineka of the SAc/retul Aifk or Aabahai of the 
Seem Histcr^ Bnt he is. b hotb accotmts. the gnadsoa of KaUa's ereoad see 
aad iK>t, as Raverty relates, tbs sm of Kaklu's seecnd soa. Tbs Teojuts of 
Raverty are the T^diiets of the Hitl^ 

The date, 3B4 H,. fer the capture of Clwogis by the Takhiats alsi 
be ac^pted. In that year Tenaebin vas tlurty«vn yw* e4d, baehig bets 
bon ia 549 H., KhachUm via ttilrty<<«M and Yenaga was tincty aeyen, X 
thezr relative ages ghren by the Secret fiatcry are o om e t. U to, Khachton tad 
Temoga would have ben old ewmA to £get. se coml datr, 579 for 
the return of the Naims to C^nxts Khan is alee vreog, for did not 

cooxoand any Uonged cv iMa tribe* oatU tovod yean alts hk wape Ann 
fee cs^city of the TekUirb. Cbeoeis was ncobaUy apfered by ^ TakhifftB 
b jcme year after be had reached hie teans, 

4* Uoaok Tewuni eoaU not be &r away frees fee Ones ifvw, b« it 
ttnsutw 
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wbcn Uic brcsi5t*s(rap ia holding it? Perhaps the Sky» (God) is pre¬ 
venting me." So he turned back and hid himself in the forest for 
another three days. When he came out again, he found a white 
rock/ as Kg as a lent, blocking hi« way. "God wishes that 1 should 
stay here longer/' Temuchin said to himsoM, and he returned to his 
hiding place for another three days, During these nine days be had 
to go without food. At last he reflected, "It is better to get out than 
to die here in this obscure way/' He cut the wood besides the rock 
with the knife, which he used to keep for cutting arrows, and led bis 
horse down the bill. As soon as he came oat, be was captured by 
the Taiebiuts, who had been watching outside all the time. 

Having caught Temuchin, Tarkhutai Kiriltukh paraded him 
among the Taichiut people and ordered him to be confined for one 
night In every tent in rotation. Then, on the sixteenth of the fourth 
month, tlie Taiehiuts had a groat feut on the bank of the Onon. The 
party dispersed at about sunset and a youngster was put in charge of 
the prisoner. Temuchin, seeing that the people had dispersed, hit the 
youngster on the head with his Aoiig* (yoke) and the latter fell down 
unconscious. Temuchin ran into a forest on the bank of the Onon 
and lay down (to hide himself). Then, fearing lost they might find 
him there, he slipped into the shallow course of the Onon and kept 
himself under the water with only his face above the surface. In the 
meantinte the youngster Fej:;ained his consciousness and shouted i 
"Has the man whom ut caught run away?" The Taichiuti, wlm had 
disponed, collected together again and in the moonlight, which was 
bright as the day, they searched, file by file, into the forest on the 
bank of the Onon, But only a man called Sorkhan Shira of the 
Suldus (or Suldut) tribe' discovered Temuchin on bis way. Seeing 
Temuchin in the water, he said, 'Tt Is only on account of your clever¬ 
ness that the Taichiut brothers hate you. Be very careful. You may 
remain lying here, for I will not report yon." Having said this, ho 
want away,* 

When the Taichiots wore intending to make a more thorough 
search, Sorklxao Shira said, "You lost the man in daytime. How will 

5. The Sky—Tritgfn or the Mongot ee]ulvele&t of God. 

Tbe Mongr^s after (heir conversion to Islam ofteo roiemd to God aa Ttngiri’ 
juM .>e the Perslane used the term. A*Aitda<t Ta'tU (the High Go^. 
a. la the (of tho two brnnehea) of tho Persian writeri: 

It k a sort of portable pith ry. dracribed aa a block of wood with two UuchMi 
MOea tbo FersiaA lem. 

?. Ths Suldvs (or Siildut) was a tnbe of the Mongola, which waa lator 
a«infd to ChaAui'a contingeet iogelhcr with three other Hoiarak (Tbogaaode) 

Of too tnbea 01 Barlae, Karayat. and Sv&iat. p, loOl. cote.j 

S^hu Shira ia Surghan Sblrah in the Peralao tnaacHptioQ. 

S. The Taichiuo, who bad deserted TemiKbla’a family, mm to ba^s 
no^ eo eomo eew pkea. This new camping |Maca hoa not been named, 
b« n is clear from tbo context ei tbla paragn^ tbst they were eamplog aH 
tUaw aloeg tbe Onon river. witblA tbe prcMBt KuMiac booodarr. Afto 
n sacaM, TaBnebia eblAad bk tenta to the source of tb« 

DseaiM be ms afraid that tbe Taiebiot cc^bt attack agais. 
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you £nd him uow in the darkness of tlic night? It would be better 
to return by the way we have come and search all places on the way 
more oarefdly. After that we may disperse for the night. Tomorrow, 
we should gather together and resume our search. With the Aang on 
bis shoulders the man cannot go far.*' They returned, searching C[ 
their way back. Sorkhan Shira again passed by Temuchin's hilling 
place and informed him: "This is the Iasi search. After this we vdll 
go home and return to continue our search tomorrow. we have 

left, you may go to hnd your mother and brothers, but do not tell 
anyone that I have seen Von." Then, leaving TetnaeWn he went, 
home. 

After ^cy bad left, Teniuchin reflected silently within himself: 
*'Durii^ the night I passed in the custody of Sorkhan Shira, his two 
son.^, Shenbai and Chilaun, showed pity on mo and 1o<Y^&ed my kang' 
for the night. Kow Sorkhan Shira has not informed the otben, 
though he saw me twice, and passed on. If I go to him, he is sure 
to save me." So Temuchin w-alkcd doivn the Onon to seek Sorkhan 
Shira. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of Sorkhan ShIra's tent was the 
sound of churning mare's milk through the night till the dawn. On 
hearing this sound, Temuchin approached the lent and entered it. 
Sorkhan Shira said, "1 advised 3^2 to And your mother and brothers. 
Why have you come here?'* But his two sons, Shenbai and Chilaun, 
said, '"Whea a sparrow is chased by an eagle* into the thick grass, 
the grass can shelter it and save its life. Are u^e not comparable to 
grass even in saving the life of a man who seeks our protection?'' 
They took off the kang from Tcmuchio's shoulders and burnt it; then 
they hid him iu a cart full of wool, which was behind their teut and 
asked their younger sister, Khadaan, to guard the cart and not to tell 
anyone. 

On the third day'* the Taichiut brothers became suspicious and 
said: ''Some one may have bidden Tcmuchia. Let us search our own 
camp. When they came to Sorkhan Shlra's tent, they searched the 
rooms, the carts and even underneath the beds. At last they came to 
the above-mentioned cart, which was loaded with wool, and began to 
throw off the wool from the cart. But Sorkhan Shin said calmly, 
"In such a hot weather, how could anyone sunnve under all th^ 
wool?" The searchers for this reason came down from the cart. 

^Vhen the searchers had departed, Sorkhan Shira said to 
TeisQchin, "You had nearly undone me. Had they found you, the 
onoke and hre of my house would have been extinguished for ever. 
You must now go to seek your mother and btothere." He offered 
Temuebm a white-nosed sorrel mare without saddle and bo i led for 


9. Tha piTsent text Rad« lintg^c-rk (or eagle. 

iQ. The text *»yt 'tnird' day, while Vladimirwov describes the search M 
bavittg talem pla^ OQ the (oUo*^ raorsiof. 
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him a fat Umb, that bad been reared by two she-goats, and put it 
for bim in a leather basket. Further, ho gave Temuchin a leatber- 
bag of marc’s milk and equipped him with a bow and arrows but no 
flint, After these preparations for the journey were over, the family 
bade bin God-speed, Temuchin started for bis old camping place 
and rode towards the upper course of the Onon. There was a rivulet, 
called Kimurkha, which flov»*ed Into the Onon from the west. He 
found tracks by the side of that rivulet and followed them towards 
the source of the Kimurkha. Near this rivulet was a mountain, called 
Baiter, in front of which was an isolate bill, called Ghurchuhui. 
Here he met his mother and brothers. 


FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN TEMUCHIN AND BOGURCHI 

After meeting them. Temuchin removed his camp again to the 
Gulyalgu mountains in front of Mount Burlchan." In the Gulyalgu 

St. Burktise nr Burkhnn'ksldun to iho pr^bets of which Tetnuchin 
mnvKl bli camp wti tradi(lensl3y the o)d iratini iround of the Uenpl 
Borjiain cltD. 

K^rA Nnr or RIark (Jikn Is rrffrml to in the test ta CMn-kai-iti. ChU 
fe ChlnM meana 'black* and mMfia 'lake’. 

nr KarA Ntir, nror which Trmuchln •ncAmi'Cl, ia aald to bsve 
bren In th* Gul>*«leu mnunuliu, I\ara N’of fj.e, Cham Nor in flennan} Is 
lives nn Map 7S of Sllrlcr's Atlas of MMlcm Crtimphy At the source of the 
T^A (or Tula) ^^'cr, and oot far m the w'tst of ilic snurcra nf thr Onnn and 
KeruIcA rls'cn. Thr Kara Nac (r.nna. Jolt. T,at. 4*}) Is aatroun’drd by higli 
mountains: the Kretel mouDtaiss to tb" north, the AltA&>Vlu|Ul to the rasl. 
aaJ the Cantu moentAins to tbs w*cct. The Tola river derk\‘ei its aeurers Imni 
thMe moaataln and flows aouthwArd. The Kan Mnr is cIom to tho ecatra 
of the *mrcas of the thres fivrra. which are generally accepted as the tradl* 
tioQsl homeland of Chen^ Kban and his aacesiors. U is mentioned in PaR 
VIl of the S*fr»t liuiory that Chesgin Khan lo a mesMtt to his cousin Altao. 
who was camping in his oM homeland, urged him to do hla best in defeoco 
of the sources of the three riven (i.e. the Onon. the Keruien and the Tola). 
U neceasary. The CAiH>/eae>Iv also refen to the source! of the three riven 
as tbs traditional bnmeUnd of Chengk Kban and hia anceetors. Moreover, 
the ana areund this lake and within the three mnuBtsla rsngee appeara to be 
a natural ahelcer for a Ihreatened tribe. Bui the Karv Nor is at a dilUsco 
to the mat of the Seakor aad they are sepantad by the AltBn*UlHgai moua* 
tains. When Temuehla removed hla ramp westward to Kara Nor. 
must have co v e red a eoasldenhle dfstance: the Gulyalgu mouetalns and the 
SaoJeor river lay on bis way thither. Had they bees In the samo locality, it 
woald have bera uahecmiiy for our author to meetloa all of them. Ttae 
CalyaJga. Iq my o[dnicn, was the name of the mountains on both sides of 
tbo Seakur river, because it Is clearly stated thst the rfver Is In the Gulyalgu 
mountains, Kara Jlr«a. though unideatified. is referred to In the Text as a 
small hill no the r«nk of the Seakur river. Ho^^*ever. the Vu.mw^hf states 
that on the rastem bolder of the Left Tknnrr In the Bight Wing of tbe 
Tsu'teeo Khan were the 'Kulyeh' (hill^ and that thne nills wvre iost lo 
froBt of Nfeunt Ourkhao, east of the Senkur river and near to Kan Nor. 
('Kulyeh’ here socndi aimiUr to 'Gi^yeh'.} A little B<>uth ^ thesa hills Is 
^aJi. where lived the shephenl* of Tmurhln. Kin Yu-tsl't P^ftitg~hou~iu 
of the Ming Broasty eayi. "St-li-k'if-rh (i.e. S«*a-fi) was Aa p)^ where 
Tsi*tr« of uie Viao fCbeagis Kban) began his carver." This indicates ^at 
Ibe p l a ce ie ocar to the Kolyeh nMOBtalBS. 

aaab is re^rred to in the jmnitet Tiwarikh as Sofi Kikar; ia PaUadinS* 
baiislacio& of tbe Yi(Sn<A0o*p«*sAi as 5 ncK KeAer; and b the yMS-efc* sa 
(be rty« where, eccordlag to both the Sreref Hitiary and Ckht^g^u, 
CkflJgia died. (Kiktr b a w d are Mocgol means 'a plain*,) Bretscbaelder aaya. 
‘y* ^ iMtet Bap of Mongolia feuad ia tbe Sa-U.b'lw^' 
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inoufitains the Senkur river, on the butk of which was a small 
bill, named Kara Jirga, and also the Cbm^*tsai (Kara Kor or Black 
Lake), od the side of wliicb he pitched his camp. Here he made a 
living by hunting marmots and wild mice. One day eight white 
geldings of Temuchin's family were stolen by some thieves, and the 
only mount left was the sorrel mare on which Belgutai, his half- 
brother, had gone to hunt marmots. When in the evening it returned 
loaded witii marmots, Temuchin said to Belgatai, “Some thieves have 
driven‘away our homes.” "I will go for them.” Belgulai proposed. 
“You don't go,” interrupted Khasax, “It is I who will go,” "Meitber 
of you.” Temuchin decided. “I will go myself.” So mounting the 
sorrel mare, he followed the tracks of the eight stolen horses and rode 
continuously for three days and nights. Early on the fourth morning 
he came across a big herd of horses and among them he saw an adroit 
young man milking a mare. “Have you seen eight grey horses pass 
this way?” Tcmuchiu asked. "Before sunrise this morning eight 
hoRCS such as you describe were driven this way," the young man 
answered, “f can show you their trail.” He tlien unsaddled 
Tcjnuchin’s horse and gave him in e:t change a white horse with black 
stripes on its back so that he may condnuc his pursuit. The young 
man, instead of returning home, bid bis leather pail and b^ in the 
grass and said to Temuchin: "You have come here in a great difii- 
culty such as befalls all of ns,, young men. I will accompany you 
in your pursuit. My father is called Kakhu Bayan ; I am lus ooly 
son. My name is Bogurchi." They rode together after the trail of 
the eight horses for three nights more. On the fourth day, towards* 
sunset, they saw the eight horses in a man's enclosure. "My 
oomrade,” said Temucbm, "You just stand here while I go and drive 
out these horses from the enclosuR.” “As I have tome in youi 
company,” Bogurchi replied, "Why should I stay here?" They riicn 
galloppcd their horses into the enclosure and drove out tiie horses, 
while the men (i.e, the thieves) came out and chased them. A man 
on a white horse, handling a lasso, came close behind Temuchin and 

Conlinufd} 

la tnarked foutb oi th« met Wa-aan (Oaoa). Aod ckise to 

md, 'Here wu tbe oilfiul abode of tbe Vuaa (UoBgoii;. (ifettwrepiM 

itetearcAet. Vol. I. p, 1574.) 

Acconlidg to me and the nup ia tbe tbe 

Kara Nor ib^d be sear to both tbe Snbur and tbe Onon riveve and the 
Kulyeb or CulTtlga hillK frooj ttw eoatest of tbe deecriptloo given tba 
y^Mnu-ckt. it ew m* probabie that Kara Nor «m east o 3 Ae Senkac vtver. 
A nasK, like Kan Ncr, is aot sinfular in tbe feocnpby o( tSie steppev; it la 

S ta poMbte that then waa, or is. a ialre beuuf ms naeta eiel M tbe 
Inr river or sear the somics oC tbe Onoc. Bot tbs iTir*.Vwa maps 1 401 
onable to find any Kan Nor ia tbat area except a lake badag Ibia name 
wbicb ia certaoiiy closet to tbe Tola fFutal rivet to the Sttkat or tbtf 
Oaoa. The location of tbia Kara Nor nse^ furtber investigatloo. 

The Sealnir river, a tribotary of the Kenlsn, at LMig. too*iie, Lat, 
47-48. caa be found is modem mapa. It k fall a bind of wstvr* 

pdant, ia Uoagol. ten-hu-rh or la Chinese jne besee the name. 
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his comrade- "Give me your bow and quiver/’ Bogu^i said to 
Temuchin* "I wiU shoot Wm in a combat.” "1 am afraid that you 
may be wounded on my account" Temuclun replied, “I can match 
him in shooting.” Temuchin then turned to the man on the white 
horse, who waa shouting and preparing to hurl his lasso, and stopped 
him with an axrow-ahot. When the rest ot the thieves came up, the 
sun was setliog and it was Rowing dark. They lagged behind and 
ultimately gave up the pursuit.** 

Temuchin and Bognrehi then rode for three days and* nights 
continuously on their way back to Nakhu Bayac’s place. Temuchin 
said to Bogurchi; "I could hardly have brought back these horses 
without ^ur help. So we shall divide them between us. How many 
of them would you like to have?" 'T accompanied you and assisted 
you because I realised your difficulty,” Bogurchi replied, ”How can 
1 accept any unforeseen gift from you? I am the only son of my 
father and will inherit bis properties which arc enough for mo. I 
cannot take anything from you, If I did so, where would be the 
virtue of my accompanying and assisttog you?” 

On reaching home, they saw Bogurchi’s father coming out of the 
house with tears in his eyes, for the old mao had been grieved at the Ioh 
of his son. When he suddenly noticed the two young men approach¬ 
ing, he looked at him critically and began to blame him in his tears. 
Bogurchi replied, "I do not know why 1 so readily accompanied this 
nice fellow when he came to mo in his difficulty. Anyhow we have 
come back.” He then took out the bidden leather pail and bag and 
killed a fat lamb, which had been reared by two she-goats. He filled 
the leather bag with marc's milk and equipped Temuchin with the 
necessary baggage and food for the Journey. Nakhu Bayan said, 
"Henceforth you two young men must always help, and never desert, 
each other." Temuchin took leave of them and resumed his journey, 
which took thr« days, intimately he reached his home on the bank 
of the Senkur river. His mother, Oyelun, and his brothers, Khasar 
and others, were overjoyed when they saw Temuchin again, for they 
had been much worrit by his long absence. 


MARRIAGE OF TEMUCHIN 

Wlien Temuchin was nine years of ago, he had parted from 
Bortel Yechin {Uchin),‘» the daughter of Dae Sechen. He now pro* 


12 VUdimirUov says that the tbIcvM canoot be jdeetlfied. {Vladiinirl- 
$m P.* sj.) Ths Nont-g»‘yu4n’liu or the Orijps «f t*** Mongob say* »^t dw 
horae thleree were men ot the elao ot the tnbe ot the Tai* 

cUaO. The yuan-ytm~fu~kMa»-fnmg-w«9g-f*i says that these thieves beloagod 

to tbe tribe of Yv-rh-gin. « . . ,, , . 

BofURbi Is referr^ to la the VMn-shi ss Bo-rk^m/. He Is SMd to have 
bew oae of the four ;nUars of the early htoogol Empire. 

13. cr ytektn cretot Tady* or ‘house-wif©'. I have dteady poiot^ 

oQt ti^t T«Ducbi& was thirM yean oM at the time of bia marrnga, and not 
aloe years. 
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ceed«d with his brother, Bej§utai« dowo the Kcnden river towards 
Dac Secheo’s pastures between the two mounUias, Choksar and 
Chikoxkha. Dae Secheo was overjoyed at seeing Temaebia and 
said, "When I heard of the hatred o£ the Taichiut brothers for 3'ou» 
I was much grieved and almost lost all hope of meetlog you. And 
today I actually see yon again." He gave his daughter. Bortei. to 
Temacbin in marriage i and he and his wife, Sotan, escorted the 
newly-wedded couple back towards the bridegroom's home. On 
reaching the border of Ulakh-chaul on the bank of the Kerulen, Dae 
Scehea retained homei while Sotan accompanied the couple up to 
Temuchin's home and returned after she had settled her daughter 
there. 

After Sotan had settled her daughter in Temuchln's house and 
returned to her own home, Tcmuchio wanted to have Bogurchl's 
company and sent Bclgutal to bring him. When Bogurclii came out 
to meet Bcigutai, he again did not take leave of his fulher but 
mounted on a humpbacked sorrel horse ; and carrying only a black 
coal with him, be accompaniwl Bcigutai to Teniuchin, from whom he 
never parted aflerwards. 

TEMUCHIN OFFERS TO WANG KHAN 

{Temnchin and his company) moved from the bank of the 
Senkur river towards the source of the KeniJen and encamped at a 
riverine place called Burji.''' *301101 Yechin (Uchin), the* daughter of 
Sotan, had brought a sable eloak as her present for the ceremony of 
meeting her parents-in-law. Temuchin said, "My late father, Yesugai 
Bahadur, was the anda (sworn brother}'^ of Wang Khan of the 
Kerait tribe, who is now as good as a father to me. He is now 
camping in the Black Forests on the bank of the Tula river.’* I will 
take this cloak to him." Temuchin and his two brothers took the 
present to Wang Khan. "In the old days you were in good accord 
with my father/' Temuchin said to the Khan, "You arc like a father 
to me now. My wife presented this cloak on the occasion of meeting 
her parents-in-law and I have brought it to you, my father." Thus 

14. Ding ssyt, Buru la oo the o£ the Baikba river, the soorce of 
«hich is r to that ot the Kemieo. The Bicke range teparatra the two 
riven to the east and veet. The Tula (ur Tola) river (Lo^. 104-106, Lot. 
47-46.) aopcara in the T'ang-rAv (fftf/ofy Qf IH« rear) ss Tol^ho or Tuto 
river. Wug Khse csaiped lo the Black Fo rrat cfq the bank erf the Tula river. 
Ths Ereperor Kseg^iai ei the Tbfi Dynasty defeated the Airut tribe at Chao* 
mo-do, which Is kuefiticsl with ths place laeatiossd here. CSito-mu- 4 o meSAS 
' big lorest'. 

15. It is also said that auda neaits 'eoatrasioc io battk’. Wang Khan 
ia Toghril ifi the later passages of the 5 «crei fikiory. *Wu» Kb&a' sseois to 
be a later title conJemd upea htu by the Emperor oi Kb. 70^11 or Toghnl 
is described ss *a bird used In field sports, oae of the falcon tnbe, a jsrtalcoD 
probably. {lfav*rty: p. 936, Mte 3.) 

Id. It reads 'Tu-a 4 a’ here: Tu-k hi Pari lU and Part XUI. It is evi¬ 
dently the Tola of the modern maps. 
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he presented the sable cbak to Wang Khan. Tbo present pleased 
Wang Khaa, who rq)lJo<I, "I shall collect for you your deserters aad 
gather together your waoderiag people. Having met you, I will 
certainly rcniomber all this.”*’ 


B it. RavertF utyi ea the authority of hli Muslim sources; *’In the year 
H. {::oj A.£>.). when In the fortklh year of hit sa«. Aoding his saemles 
efitrred into a cenfederacy te annihilate him. and that tSey were too 
eaiasrous tad ton powerful lo rope with. TAmvirhl dttennlned on taJcIne r«fuM 
'•lib Awsnf Khsft. Tu^ruNTlelii, ted thfowlni hintelf on bla nretcctJoo. 
cowldtrlof the friendahip wbkh had prevfnusly exiRsd betweeo his fstbtr. 
ysimikA. and the aovftrifn ; aad KaraelMr aeeomMaled him." (ffgvfrt*: 

t 9y>> arte.) la other words. If we rely on Ktvarey’s Muslim leureas. 

w»oehlo went to tab* f«fu|o with Waag Khaa two y«u9 after hla tacape from 
tae TticMtta Thia e«u«. aceordlog to the same authebtlea, had tokea 
pao* la sw H. (not A.D,). Jwlflag from tha accouot elvea in the later paw 
a» of the Jirrrr ffukey, I am iiieflaed to l!;Wr that Temuchia did not sUy 
with Wapf Khaa. t»ut mrrHy oOrrrd his alkebnce to him : accotdInK to the 
Sherri /ful^y, he railed Wang Khaa 'Father’ from the time of his tfeipe frets 
the Ta^uu. Raverty adds; "For a period of eight years TImurchl jemalaed 
with the Awoa* Khan during »»hlcli tfoM he did gn^ service for him. aad 
goiaed bun several victories.’' (Fsuffty : p. g^o, note.) The so<alled victorka 
oed good servio* an laid to have jaclitdrd the eomtAigst against Waag Khoa’a 
tjo^. Irtah Kara, who reUsted Wang's sulhcnily, os well os against the 
mrhita. etc. In t leter pvc«gc nf the ^rfi Hfr/oy Cheagls recalls the days 
M spent with Jsmukha under the protection of Wa&g Khoa. when jMlOOey 
6sn came to plaj* m U.i lr boyisli relations; but this must have baocened at a 
toe much earlier than Chengii' eseepe from the Taiehiats. The efrnnitaaces 
*hBh Cbeagie related leier would aot have bm pcttlble after both Tcmoi^ia 
aad Jomi^ bad fpowo up. We may. therefore, conclude that Tomuehla 
ipyV.to Waag Khea for about eight years after hla visit to the latter’s 
W H C*fUJ A.D.): and that he nod saved on a previoos occaatoa at 
WOAf Khan a eourt for lonie time when he was of tender ao while bk frtte. 
saaigai. woe nig alive ^ 




Part 111 

JEUfE JOINS TEMUCHIN 


Whea Temuchin returned home from Wang Khan, an old man. 
Jarchiutai. came from the front of Mount Burkliao nith a black¬ 
smith’s beJkiw on his back and brought with him his son, called 
Jdjne. "When you were bom at Deliun*BoIdak.'' he said to 
remuchin, "1 gave you a swaddling-band lined with sable fur and 
presented my son, jelme, to j*oa, but as he \s'as yet of a tender age, 
I kept hjm at home to bring him up. Now, I leave bim to you to 
saddle your horse and wait at your door/' With these wrds he left 
his son with Temuchin. 

CAPTURE OF TEMUCHIN S WIFE BY THE MERKITS 

One moming soon afterwards, just before dawn, an old maid 
servant of Oyeliui, who slept nn the grcmncl, suddenly woke up aod 
called to her mistress: "0 Mother 1 Rise quickly. I hear earth' 
shaking sounds. 0 Iklotherl Rise quickly," Oyelun replied, "Call 
up all my sons." With these words she sprang up. Soon Temuchin 
and all his brothers got up. Oyelun, Temochin, Temuga, Otchigin. 
Bclgutai. Bogurchi and Jelme each mounted a horse. Temulun, 
Oyeiun's daughter, was carried by her mother on horse*back. 
Temuchin had a spare horse in readiness for himself, but Bortei got 
no horse to ride. Temuchin and his company rode up to Mount 
Buxkbau, Tbc old woman, called Gliuakhchcn, in an attempt to 
hide the lady Bortei, made her sit in a black arU pulled by a pied 
cow. They drove towards the upper course of the small river Teogeli* 
while it was yet dark. About day-break they met on the way a 
group of mounted (Merkit)* men cartying torches witfi them, They 
asked her who she was. "I am coming from Temuchin’s house." 
she replied, "2 go lonod shearing sheep for rich families. Now, I am 
on my way homo." "Is Temuchin in his yurUi (camp)?" the 
mounted men asked, "How far is it from here?" "Hia house is not 
far," she replied, "but as I got out from the rear of die house and 
have left it, 1 do oot know where he is." 

After that party had left, Gbuakhehen, die old woman, vdi^iped 
the pied cow to make her mo fast. But the axle of the cart to^te. 
They intended to run into the fore^, but at that emnent Iha 
(Merkit) troop of mounted men, who bad already captured Belgaiai's 
mother, put her in charge of a boneman and Onied back, came ap 

I, i.«, 

a. 17 m river seems to be the ease river lafeiied to elsewben in this 
work as Tuneell, 

a. Tbe eU mald-^rvant’s sus^ioa that Cbe TekUnt brothm bad 
atUd^ was wrong. It ww nc)ly a UerUt stuck ai tbe sequel makes cksr. 

F. sQ: 
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to them. "I» there anyone in this cart?" they asked. '‘There is 
only wool inside," anssvered (he old woman. One of the men said 
to his comrades, "Brothers, let us dismount and s« what n in there." 
They threw open tbc door of the cart and saw a youn^ woman sitting 
inside- They puJled Bortei out of the cart, and carrying her and the 
old woman on horso'back, proceeded to follow Temochin's tracks up 
to Mount Burkhan. They rode around Mount Burkhan three times 
in search of Temuchin. but though they tried here and there, they 
found no direct route to his hiding place except through the sticky 
morass and dense forest. They were, consequently, obliged to take a 
round*about way which made it impossible for them to reach their 
object. These pursuing horsemen consisted of three clans of the 

Merkits_Tokhtoa’e men of the Vduit'Merkit, Dair Usun's men of the 

UvaS'Mcrkits, and Khaatai Darmala‘s men of the Khaat*Merkits. 
These throe Merkit clans had come to seek vengeance from Temuchin 
because Yesugai had formerly snatched away Oyelun from (Yeke) 
Chiraidu. Finally, the Merkit raiders said to themselves, "By 
capturing Temuchin's wife, wc have revenged the old insult offered to 
us." So content with their achievement, they descended from the 
hill and rode homewards. 

DEFEAT OF THE MEPKITS BY THE JOINT FORCES 
OF WANG KHAN, JAMUKHA AND TEMUCHIN 

Temuchin, who did not know whellier the Merkits had actually 
left or not, sent three men. Belgutai, Bogurchi and jelme, from hii 
hiding place to scout after the Merkit raiders. They rode for three 
nights and returned after they wore satislied that (he Merkits had 
really gone. Temuchin dewnded from (he mountain, struck ,his 
breast and exciaimod. "Thanks to Glmakhcbco, my old lady,' who 
possessed the cars of a skunk and the eyes of an ermine, I have had 
a narrow escape. Mount Burkhan has protected my insignificant 
life ; I will make eonstant sacrifices to it aiyi so will my sons and 
grandsons." Then he tamed towards the sun; and hanging his 
girdle by his neck, taking his cap in his hand and striking {tus liand 
upon) his breast, he koelt down nine times and made i libatbn of 
liquor distilled from mare's milk. 

After this the three brothers, Temuchin, Khasar and Bolgutai, 
left for Wang Kban's camping place in the Black Forests on the 
bank of the Tula river. Temuchin complained to Wang Khan: 
"Three clans of the hlerkits have surprised us and seUed my wife. 

0 Khan, my fether, will you rescue my wife?” "Last year, when 
yon presented to me the sable cloak, I promised that I would collect 

t. The Chiitnc Wxt reeds 'old mother.' The word 'iDothsr,' wbkh 19 
mO here for old msid'servoat of Oy^hiB, has Its literal sleaiiBcaoco aad 
Is B«rely a mark of mpeet aad gratitudA ca tbe part of Cbeagls Khoc. Ileace 
[ bave WtaalaWd ' my old lady for * old loother ’ ia erdtf to avoid uy 
oiwndsevtaMi^ 
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your scattered people," Wang Khan replied. "1 have ever since 
remembered my promise. Now, io accordacce with that promise, I 
wilJ annihilate the ^Icrkils and rescue your wife. Go and speak to 
Brother Jamnkha,' who is now at Khorkhonakh Jubur. I will raise 
a force of twenty thousand men as the right wing hero and tell 
Jamukha to raise the same number as the left wing. Aho ask 
Jamukha to 6x the date for the meeting of the two aimies." 
Temuchin and his brothers returned home. Temuchin sent Khasar 
and Belgutai to Jamukha with an oral message from himself: "The 
Uerkits have seized my wife. As \\t arc kinsmen, can we not avenge 
this insult together?" Khasar and bis brother delivered thb message 
as well as that of Wang Khan. Jamukha replied, "When I heard 
that the wife of Temuchin, my anda, had been sdaed by some people, 
1 was very sorry for him. Of the three clans of the ilcrkits, Tekhtoa 
is now at Rucra*keycr,* Dalr Usun at TaJkhon Aral' between the 
Orkhon and the Selenga rivers, and Khaatai DarmaJa at Karaji* 
keyer. We shall cross the river Kilghu (Kilho)^ on a pontoon bridge 
tied ^vilh ‘pig's brisUo^rass' aod march into tlie territory of the 
Merkits directly as if we were entering their room through a ceiling- 
window. We shall capture all their people. TeU Temuchin and 
Wang Khan that my army is ready for battle. When Wang Khan, 
my elder brother, starts on his march, he will pass by the Burkban- 
Khaldun (mountain); from there he will bring Temuchin along. 
Then at Botokban Boghurji' our tux) armies will link np. I have 
here some people of Temuchin, my anda. from whom a force of ten 
thousand men can be raised; I will raise another ten thousand from 
my own people. With these tvitnly thousand horse, I will march up 
the Onon to Botokban Boghurji, where we will meet." Then they 
bade God-speed to each other. 

Khasar and Belgutai fust returned to Temuchin and then went 
to Wang Khan to tell him of wbat Jamukha had promised. Wang 


t. Gesenlly uritt^o as Jaitiues by* Hnglish Mriters. 

3 , BuHfihtMyfr- ‘ Krytr' secnis be kck-‘r. mrinins ' a iJaln’ or 'a 
uast* Add.’ Tbe three cUns o£ the Merkiu were all eocanii>ed in tlv am where 
tte Orkbofi a^ the riv«r« meet. There b a place called Bura Kalsa, 

lylBg north of the Sort river asd east of the nweting point of the OzIdM 
tod tbe Seboft riven. It Is logRested that this place is Buan*lreyer, The 
Boure. river, according to Howorth, is " verv Iciviy the little riyec Bom 
ftlUag tntD the Sellnga.teeth e( the Cbik^.' Ksw Serba, i« 89 < 

r4tt^l©ll Ar0j-. Anl means a ' small flat hUl.' Thb place > a«r 

the meetiae place oT (be two riven. Bair Utua’i people lived lO the bair 
area wbOe Tokbtoa's people lived on tl» pUia. , , ^ . . 

A. Howorth HTt that the river Kilho is " no doubt the tributary of U» 
Se«ak a.e, Seleofaj, eo alW io the map attached to De UulU, ^ othw- 
wtoWiro as the kljiloV." IJ.R.A.S.. New Serin. 1889. p. » 3 .J KfBw reads 
Xilaba lo the ffijtory, , 

5. Borokfaao Boghiirji, as menUoned lo the fuflowing tvoage 

HijWpy. la near to the source of tha Ooon. ^ing l o entiww Botola^ 
wltfi Buckban and Bo^orji with aootber bill of the great Keetn Range, called 
Ciw TeMei Rldga. 
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KJian, on receiving this infcpmation, ordered his t^vcnty thousand 
horse to slarf, They pa.*^sed in front of Burkhan-Khaldun and pro¬ 
ceeded towards a riverine place, called Burji, on the Kerulen river. 

• Tenmehin had been camping at Burji, but when he heard that Wang 
Kban was to pass by tliat way, he broke bis camp and moved 
towards the upper course of the Tungelik up to the bank of the 
rivulet, Tana, in front of Mount Burkhan, where he patched his camps 
temporarily. From hero he formally started on his expedition. 
Wang Khan personally led ten thou^nd horse while his younger 
brother, Jakhaganhu, led anotlier ten thousand i this constituted an 
army of twenty thousand in all. They ar^ved and encamped at Ali 
Kharakhana (or Ait Karakana) on the bank of the Kimurkha, where 
Temuchin joined themJ Having jouted forces here, Temuebin, 
Wang Khan and Jakbaganbu started for Botokhan Boghurji, the 
source of tho Onon, where (hey had agreed to meet Jamukba. 
J&multka, who had arrived three clays earlier, (in apprehension) 
ordered his twenty thousand men to stand on their guard at the 
approach of Wang Khan’s army. Wang Khan'a forces also approached 
them well •prepared. Ultimately, they both recognised eath other. 
Jamukha remarkedr ’Tt is said that when two allies promise to link 
up, neither wind nor rain enn prevent them from meeting at the 
appdoted time and place. Evety word of us, Da-da, is as good as 
an oath. We will not tolerate an ally, who does not keep l)ia word.” 
Wang Khan apologized, 'Tndeed. 1 have arrived at this appointed 


I Tfi0 roarchN may lie /nterprtted u followi: 

tt'ang Khin marched Irom (he Tala fToU} Hvn io a oorth^Kerly dirre* 
tinn while Temuchin advancK) to the soaUi-weit from hb careping plaea ob 
the bAOk of (Ho DarVht river (the Doreha north n( Churchu. or Kfiurlhu. Long. 
jnh luit. 49, on mAp 71. /ri SufUr’s l!aftlgUoa) to meet ^Vaag Khan. After 
Wana Khan had marched r^^lward a]>ma the Tula rjvsr for some dletance, he 
probably (wV a email read to the ea«t nf the Tula. Mevlsg on thla road he 
croMM (he Kmilert rl%'rT at Hung Kulun (i.e. East Kuluo, or. in Oxford 
Advaittfid Allas, Dsuneurtn, Loot, 10B.100, Lat. 48*49) about one hundfe<l 
fifty kUometers east of Kulun nr I^rgu aad on the weatarn benlc of the Kerulen. 
Thro he passed a Hdge and crosaed (he opper $enkur river in a nertb^stnly 
direction. After this ernefiot, he mareheo Borth*«ast to the Tsiljyalantu river 

S hlmuAHa or Kumurkha) aad then northerarde to the aoulhern source of (he 
irk ha river {i.e., the TuRfelik river). Then nlnnf iho last river he proceeded 
afAin nrrth'restwardi. PiaAlly, he rorne lo Temucblo’e camping placa on tfae 
Ilarkha rlvrr. 

The Taoa rivulet is pmhabjy a vmal! brefich of the Tungcii {or the •T^Bgi- 
jik); iHivcver. this rivulet a not hruad either ofl the Chinese nr tbe 3 tm>paro 
mai*. Temuebin first came re this river to wait (<v Wang lOian; wheo ha 
heard Uiat Waof Khan had come, be again marched aouthwarili to Ail Khasa- 
JfhsBa. where they toiaed forces. Ding suggests that Aik (Ail) KbarakhsBa 
(Karebaaa] is aotnewncre on the bank of a branch of the upper Chimurkha (or 
Kiraorkha) river. He aJao saggests that eft or 4if is synonyreous with aiigsh 
which aeaoa 'little'; KhanU «na is equivalent to IQtorkhona (or Khvuu) 
of Part I of the Secret History, and therefore the place meuBS URle JOsorkboca 
(or Little KhorVhu). Later on. aa we find la nrt IV of tha 5 e^el History, 
whan Cheogis retnroed westwards from Jaraukht's place ha stayed fee eonn 
taoe at Ait Kbarakhasa and thro reawved to the Senkar river lo the Gtdyalga 
aeuatufls: he was taking the nme roote now. (Cf. tiie note pn the Kbartmona 
(Kbuklmaa) In Part I of tha Secret Histocy.). 


Defeat of Mbkkits by Jt. Fokcbs of Wakc Kham & others Si 

pUce three days Utc. Brotlicr Jajnuklxa, yoa may blamo me and 
punish me as you please." 

From Botokhan Boghurjl they marched to the bank o< the river 
Kilghu (Kilho), which tlicy crossed on a pontoon biidgOj and then 
reached the Buura.' Here (hey captured Tokhtca’s wife and all liis 
people. They would have captured Tokhtoa himself in his bed had 
his hshermen and hunters on the bank of the river not run imme* 
diately to inform bim of the advance of his enemies in the darkness 
of the night. However, Tokhtoa and Dalr Usun escaped empty* 
handed wi^ a few followers down the Selenga to Dorghuchin (or 
Barghusin). * 

The Merits made a hurried retreat in the dark night along the 
Selenga river with the enemy close on their beds and plundering and 
pil]a|ing them in the darkness. Temuchin shouted his wife’s name 
aloud antong the fugitive ranks. Hortci, who was among them, heard 
him and recognized his voice. ^ jumped down from a cart with 
Ghuaklichen, the old w’oman, and came to Temuchin and held the 
rviiu of his horse, In the moonlight (which had now appeared) Utey 
recognised each otlicr ea»ily. Temuchin Knt his men in the night to 
infoiiu \^’ang Khan and Janiukha that he had got the person whom 
ho had been seeking and requested them to stop and encamp thero 
for the rest of the oigJit. So they pitched camp tltcro while the fleeing 
Merkits did the same. 

lltc cause of the reaeuo of Lady Borlei w'as as follows: 

At f^rst (as sve have seen) Tokhtoa the UJuit, Dair Dsun tbo 
Uvu, and Dermala tl;e Khaatai led three hundred men oi the three 
clans of tho Merkits to sock revenge (front Temuchin) for the capture 
of (his mother) Oyehin by Yesagal (his father) from her former 
husband, (Yeke) Oucaidu, the younger brother of Tokhtoa. They 
rode around Mount Burkhan thrice but failed to And Temachin ; th^ 
then seised Bortci and gave her to (Yeke) Cbiraidu’s younger brother, 
Chiigor tho Strong, to wife. At the time of the arrival of the great 
(allied) army, Chllger was much frightened and before taking to 
flight, he remarked: ’T am like a black crow', whose fortune Could 
ordy allow it to cat the remnants of old skin, yet it aspired to tasto 
some wild goose and duck. By insulting Lady Bortci, Z haw brought 
a great calamity on the Merkiu. which will also fall heavily on my 
head. To save my life, I must burry to soma dark and narrow comer 
and hide myself." Having said this, he sloped away. 

The raiders caught Darmala, the Khaatai, and put him In a 
hang (yoke). Then they went straight towards Mount Burkhan. 
Some people informed Bclgutsi of the tent in which bis mcibor was 
and he went to fetch her. He entered the door by the right skle, 
while bis mother, wearing a torn coat of goat •skin, came out of the 


1. Cf. the Milkr BOtc ea UuurS'keyer. 
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tent by the left side. "I Iiavc licard my son ha.s become a prince/' 
idle said to the people outside, "but as I am now married to a rogue, 
I have not the courage to meet him/’ She (ben wont into the forest 
and disappeared. For this reason whenever Belgutai saw any Merkit, 
he threaleoed (0 shoot him if he did not send his mother back. The 
three hundred Merkits, who had taken part in the raid on Alount 
Burkhan and ridden round it thriee, wre massacred without excep¬ 
tion ; their wives, if fit for marriage. r\fTe taken to wife (by the 
conquerors); only those wise could only serve as maid-servants were 
cDsiaved,' 

Expressing his gratitude to Wang Khan and Jamukhs, Temucliin 
said, "Wang Khan, my father, and Jamukha, my ania, through 
ynur a.ssKtBncc, God has given me the strength to seek my revenge. 


T. ThU U the nnly acckirAtr* aeenunt sve hAvA of <venl« svliu'h orrjilcxPi] 
laf^r Mudim hlktorlans uhI ofb'n gA%*<* risA tn ivilitlc.*!] eAntmvm>K, Tfir rtisrae 
t>Ala| *nV|iiknair' was o(im brought o^nit U^ehl (lull, Tushi) and hV 
dwrMaata of thr (Soldrn iloriir As wa shall sff in nrt XlU. Chnghlal brouiht 
this ehargA off in it )uehl in thn )>rAvneA of ChmglA hiinsAlf, on the grounO that 
Chilger. the Strong, h,/d * ineuhrd ’ Ihe f.a<lv Dortei and ' tasird v>me wild 
nm.’ CbefiM. ^De grant»nt to luchi ihr rights of n ion. preferred to leave 
the thAArrlkil qurition undecined for the rim^ reason that Mon^l ideas on 
■rx*m'vsliiy had underapne a change In thA inten>Al due to Muaiiin aad 
ChrUtlan iafiuencr Jwffd hy Muslim or Christiao standards both Chengls 
and juebi wer» i)lA|kumate: aad Chrnils rnuld not ha^‘e questioned the lefv* 
limacy <k Juchi without alert calling hia own legitimacy iotn qaettlon. 


The original account of (hr Serrfi Hiiicry ii set In a truly Mongolian 
mould. It will be observed that brfore taking poaseoslon of Oytlun. Ynugai. 
with the help of hla tn‘o brothers, did his beat to capturs her husband, 
Chlrsidu. presomably with the object of killing him. But usable to capture 
him. he took poneMlon of Oyeluni there was. of course, no 'divorce ' is our 
lenM of the term and tbe wise Mongol woman completely reconciles herself 
to her fate. Her truly Mongolias (or rsthrr. Tstarl conscience did sot troulJe 
her in the leaK. For seveoteeit or eighteen years (the esACl time is not stated) 
the Merkit trii« took no notice of the fact: then it suddenlv realised that a 
great insult had been offered to tbe brother of one of its chiefi and despatched 
a amail army represeniloi all lis three clans. This army tried to seek revenge 
not from Yemgsl. who was drad. but from hla son, Temuchln. who according 
to our coftcepunif, woa not an aecemory to the crime of hla father but tiU 
consequeace of (hat crime. Tbe Merklfs. In their turn, uasUe to captors 
Temuehin, reflected that (hey had done *t\\ to capturing hla wive, Dortel, and 

ffi vrecle<l to give her as ' wife * to Chiiger. the yoaageri>roihef of her tnnllier- 
law's first nubsnd Dortei, like her moth«^ln•I&w, also reconciled hemlf 
to her fate, quite unawiire of (lie xreat future thac was awaldog her. »ut 
when rcKueil by her first husband, like a decent Monpl v,T>man of those days, 
sbs waa loyal to him once more—and offered him (he child of Chiiger for bk sen. 
her ach^e^'AmAn( during their teparitkm. Chengis f.^s Minhajus Sral 

jB/isnl tells us In (he Tebakoi-i Vasin) decreed that a Mongol could take Isgil 
peaseasioo of a Muslim girl if she was unmarried, but not r>! a Masllm woman 
vbo waA married M"l 4 U kt W first killM her liusl>and. he yett enacting as 
old Uon^l custom into a law or was hs merely driven to It by tbe * le^(l> 
nacy^uestke ’ whkb his Klusllm subjects must have been nbtAg with reer* 
race to hU own ^milyl The (,lcingol House was. of coarse, niegitimate. 

but would asy family be 'legitimate.' accordiug to our latCer-day conceptions, 
If the ^e of blftory could be thrown 00 the recootc patcialV 'ri mMktod 
when the cooceotiou of morality were different? The descesdints of the dues 
TCuafv seen of Cbengla, while questdoDing the tegiUnaoy of juebi. ovwlooi^ 
tta iart that tha Same c^rge 000*1(1 be brought against Cbengie himseU. It was, 
^rtnbly. this &ct that todoeed Chengis to remain s&nt abo^ Jaebfs 
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Now that the Merkits have been destroyed and their wives captured, 
we should all return home." 

]q their retreat the Uduit Merkitr had left in their camp a five- 
year-old boy, called Cbuchi. The boy was handsome and had a pair 
of blight eyes. He wa.5 dressed in a cloak mado of .seam pieces of 
martens and wore a marten cap on his head and a pair of boots 
made of the bide of deer-hooves. Some person picked him up and 
brought him as present to Oyelun. 

After Temuchin. Wang Khan and Jamukha had jointly over¬ 
thrown the house of the Merkit-Dada tribe’ and seized its bcautifol 
women, they rehimed by way of the Talkhon Aral, situated between 
the Orkhon and the Selenga rivers. Temuchin and Jamukha rnarched 
back towards the Khorkhnnakh (Khorkhona) Jubur.* Wang Khan, 
grnng behind Mount Rurkhan-Kaldun. passed across the three places, 
Hokortu Jubur, Kltachauratu-siibclht, and Khuliyatu-subchit,'^ and 
occupied himself with hunting on his way back to the Block Forest 
on the bank of the Tula river. 

FRIENDSHIP HETWEES JAMUKHA AND TEMUCHIN 

Temocliin and Jamukha came to the Khorkhonakh Jubur and 
pitched their camps there side by side. Recalling tire friendship of 
their boyish days and their old understanding in exchanging presents, 
they promised to love each other more firmly than ever. When 
Temuchin was eleven years of age. he and Jamukha had played the 
ganre of stones* on the icc of the Onon river: so they exchanged their 
stones as presents and entered into the relation of ande. Also aloce 
in the following spring during tbeir boyhood. Temuchin and Jamukha 
had shot together with their small wooden bows, they then exchanged 


r Nnte thAt thf Mrrhits «vrr thus cnividrrpd s tribe within tJi? nation 
of th« Tn-dA. 

a. Ding that ihU KliorkhmAldi (Khurbliiinatihl Jiibur is a iliffrrrat 
river from w I^horkhofiA rjvrr In Pan 1 or the Khorkhora Jubur in Part IX 
of the Sfenl Hishfy- Tlie KhorbhonAkh Jubur ia the Horhochi river, toutb 01 
ItU mwnt Khalikha river. tho banka of which worr* the grasing grounUa of 

I tmukha. Aa noted eorlirr, tJir Kbalikha rivrr lira to the noathy^sl of the 
lulr Nor, tba home of the Tatar*. 

i Tht HaJicriu Julht*: Jubur mean* 'river.’ Tb« Hokortn la to be 
ed with tti« Awketar rivat, which la a trlhuUir of the Tuk r(v«r. 
Wug Rwrchrcl aoutbward acrcaa the rtdp of Bvkhao aod tbra tuiPed 

wettward to h>a grasing gmanda la the Black Foivct Thia river wooM lie 00 
hia w«7. Khachauntu-aabehlc uU Khullyato^abchrt aecD to h« t«o trlbutarlM 
n( the Tula river, ft la wggeeWd that fonner should be Ideadfivd with thn 
Kaktulo river and the bwr with the liliMSDai river. The laeaniag of the 
wml. luhcAit or heklt \» not yet kcowo. Though the rtnicture of the namea 
of three two rivers is doabtfol. their location la quite clear. 

.4. The exact natore of this game is not ktxAvn to the preaeat tTtnalatcr. 
It «aa pn*aibly played wth stooea in the ahepe of carda with di^nnt dgea en 
them rw with atones of digerent shapes. The Chinese text «ays that Jamakha 
gave a pou-lti pai-fhik to Temachln and the latter gave a fangJiM* pai-tkik 
Tn return. Pau-tH la a kind oI deer; /aavshlk ia soBe Rone: but the meaning 
of tKXg'kvds la not clear. 


6^4 Thc SncKET HisroKY of Tire MoNct'Ls 

the frames' of Iheir bows. These w'crc thc symbols of tbelr having 
become andas on two former occasions. 

Xow Tenmchin proposed to Jamukba; "T)ie old foU: have said 
that when two persons become audat. they seem to have only one 
life between themselves ; they will never desert each olber and they 
will guard each other’s life; for the love between two endas must be 
of this kind. Kow \vc must renew our friendship and intensify our 
affection,” With these words Temuchin girded Jamukha with the 
golden belt, which he had sciaed from thc Merkits, and presented to 
him a mare, which had not given birth to a calf for several 3 'ears. 
Jamukha alao gave Temuchin a golden belt and a white stallion with 
a horn 00 its head(?)* which he had taken from the Merkit, Dair 
Usun. ’niey held a feast under a spreading tree in front 0 ! the 
Khuidakar cliff near the Khorkhoctakh Jubur and in thc night tlicy 
slept together under one blanket. 

For a year and a lialf Temiiehin and Jamukha lived together and 
were deeply attached to each other. On the sixteenth of the fourth 
month in the summer they broke tliclr camps and started for a new 
grazing ground. Temuchin and Jamukha rode together at tha head 
of the carts. Jamukha said to Temuchin on the way, ’Tf we pitch 
our camps in front of a mountain, those who graze thdr horses will 
have tents to live in I if «‘c encamp by tlie side of a stream, those 
who pasture slic^ and lambs \vi\\ have food for their gullets.” On 
bearing these words Temuchin stood silent and lagged behind, When 
his mother, Oyelun, camo up to him. he narrated to l»r what 
Jamukha had said, and added that being uublo to grup thc mean* 
ing of Jamukha’s ^vords. be had given no reply. So he wished to 
consult her. But before his mother could reply. Bortei said. ’’People 
lay that Jamukha. your anda. has a liking only for new things and 
gets tired of things old. Since he has got tired of us, what he just 
said may indicate some evil design against us. We should not stop 
but must march on speedily throughout the night, so that wo may 
part from him in good time.” 


1 Tb» »iact structure of the wooUpt bo«t cod arrows used hf tha 
Kcotvl brtys of thosp days b not clr«r. The Chiocnc ti**t tayt that Jajxukha 
gays Temuchin a whitting pu-hu fbow'frame or part of so ajYow) made of 
calTi bom and Tenuehin gave Jamukha a pu-lou with head of eypreas*wood, 
it wocld be iRirrestiog to know raaetly bow tbne bows and arrows were **<»<*• 
aad the symbolic sigudcaiKe ol the pmeota. 

s. Tbls nfereoce to 4 homed borne f? unicom) k atnnge. The ' h orn 
{vobably referred to some protulieKnee or matSanxiation oe l£e Im'tfsead. 


Part IV 

THE TRIBES UNDER CHEN(iIS KHAN 


‘'Bortei speaks sense," Temuchin remarked. Sq they did not 
stop but continued their march. On their way they passed the 
camping'ground of the Taiehiuts.‘ The Taichiuts hurriedly fled to 
Jamuklia during the night, but left behind them in their camp a boy. 
named Kokoebu, who was picked up by Temuchin’s men and put 
under OycluD's protection. Tliey marched on till dawn when 
they saw Khachiun, Kharhai (Kbarhai Tokhuraun) and Kharakai of 
the Jalair* tribe. Ihesc Tokhuraun brothers came and joined 
Temuehin. And there also came: the five brothers. Khadaan Daldur 
Khan, etc., of the Tarkhu tribe; Mnngctu and his son, Ungur (or 
Wangur). of tho Kiyan’^ tribe together with the people of the Chaoshiut 
and Bayau (Bayaut)* tribes: Khubilai and Kbudus (Kliiidus Khaljan 
in Part VUI) from the Harula (Barlas)^ tribe ; Jctal and Doghulkhu, 
the brothers, of the Slankhu tMankhul)* tribe ; Bogorchi's younger 
brother. Ogolcrt (Ogolai, Ogoleh), from the Arula (Anilat)’ tribe : 
Jelmc'i younger brotlicrs, Chaurkhan^ and Subeyctat (Subutai) from 


r The ^wlfiaAl CAmplag place et the Talchlute was ea the l4itk of the 
Oooa river wnUiD the p^ot I•ou^(l0ry ^ RDStia. At this time they seom 
to havo if»1lmve<l JamukSo. They wrn rJn’ioiialv nfraid that Trmiichln mifbt 
aveage hlmarlf ob thtm. and wtre frlshtmi J by hia «(k)0ca tlr^ariure. 

8. Jaiair is Ja).VTr in Persiao tranvriMlon. AeeorOi&s to Iho Mualln 
aathoritiea o noted by Rnverty in hia tranalatlon of the 7'4b«va^i >/aiin (toot* 
note I y. SoA, t>io Jalt*Tr of the t)0rsi*Afn Mugikils had a very aiimor* 

oua tribe during the lime of ZOtOmin or ?/aiam Manta (the fAlhcr of nina acmi. 
tb« ninth of whom was Kaidu) and ainouated to nbnut 70.000 faiaillca. It Is 
atkl that when tfwas Jalstn were camping on the banks c{ the rivsr Kaluran, 
they were euddeniy attacked snd almost annihilated by the KhlUia. Tboea 
JaUira who escaped and took up their quarten among the il or* tribe of Matulwa 
0( KfsauluD, ihfl mother Kaiclu. wpre respao^ble tor 'IsughterSng her atoag 
with all her sons except KniOu 

j. As mentinneel In a previous tool'noic, ihe pturit fnrm of Klyan U 
Kiyat which Is sometimea wrlitea by the Muslim hifttArune ne ' Kstal.* 

4. The plural /'vm of Bayau should Lc 'Buyaut/ !t Is said that one of 
iha lour prine^l wives of MtUigu Ka'aa, the elikwt brotbrr of Khubilai and 
Halagu, was Tuwavr<li(D or T0ra<liln of the tribe of OayAut. (Raveny ; 
p. I 38 J. Oota.) 

3. Sarnia or Barla. If Identical with Darulas (or Blrfask Is of spseU 
faportaaes la the hivtory of (ha Timurid myal bousa. wbl^ h ajWgiMd to ^ 
Bsxiaa tribe. 

6 The phinl fom of Haokho should be Ma&khot. which Is written by 
MueUoi blstcnaas as Kankat for the Nalnin Ifughals. The eUsf of this tribe 
la Called KaildAr Sajao wfao (aeeordlog to Raverty’s Uusltm authoritka. ps 94S. 
foot-note) played an ttrportant ptn le rbe battle agaiaat the Nahnaaa & 
Coo H. (t 204 A.17.). ttis MaQkhat. In tho £rcrrf Hutvry. $n akl fn have 
been the deseendants of JunkbataJ. tbe*sea of NocMb Sabador. 

7. Anila is Ankt io Part I of the Setrtt ^uic^. Ha was obs of (be lix 
none of Cteochlo Ortegal. AruUt it Aclat in t>riiaa tra&jcription; and 
Bogurehi seems to be Bbcjt io Raverfy’i aot«, (Kayerfy: p. io 9 i- do(*I- 

It is .ttated IB Part It tiiat Bogvchl was tbs only ion of Kakbu Bayaa. 
O^len (OgOlai) could be a yoangar oonsin of Boguteni. in Chinese a CMSia 
is callsd a ' brother ’ iadiffereotly. 

6 . ChsurUiaa is Cbavhai bi Part XII of the Stc^tl HUiory. 
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the Urianklia; Degai and Ktichf^ur from the Baisu (Baisut);' 
ChilguUj Takf (TahaJ) and Taichiutai of the Suklu (5u!dus}' tribe ; 
Sechedomakh* Arhai Khasar and Bara of the Jalair* tribe with two 
sons (of theirs); Saiketu of tlw Khongliatan^ tribe ; Sukekejegal' 
Khondaghur who brought with huzi his son, Sukegai Jcua (the 3ravc 
Warrior’): Niutal Chakhaen Buwa :* Chlnjiyatai of the Olkhuna 
Sechiur of the Ghurulas (Kfirll);* Maehibaiduun (or Maliciu) of the 
Dorbai: Butu* of the Ikirai!« (or Ikiras) tribe who was son*indaw of 
soma of Temuchm’s people; Chuogshih of the Kayaki'* tribe ; 
Jirghuan of the Olooa Sukhu SechcQ and Kliaraehar (Karachar)'* 
with his sons of the Barulas (Barlaa) tribe ; Ghurchi of the Baario 
(Bario) tribe with the old man, Usun ; and Kokoebus with the whole 
clan of die hfenen Baarin. All these people joined Temuchin. 

Then OhuKhi came and said, '’My celebrated ancestor, Boduan* 
char, captured a woman who gave him two sons, the ancestors of 
Jamukha and myself.'^ Had the Sky (God) not ordered me, I 


t. ‘ BslMt * « ihfi plufA] f«trm of * BaIm/ ft Is Bsbilt in Penito Inns* 
eriptboa. Cl. note m Kalsuisl in Part X of tbs SfcM Hitiory. 

z. FuMu is Siiidii* nr Suklus in f^ndsn Ira&KTiption, o nniTN' that cicCDn 
inquently. To Sabius brlengrd Forkhsn ^Ita (^|han ShiTah)i who 
helped Trniuchln in hla CMape fmm the Tfelrhjuls. 

3. TCw Jilnlr trihe^ is o{ the Dursiein brnorh of thr Mongols (i,e.. the 
dMcendanis of Ksgui. teeoolinp to the hfudlm hlalorisna). 

A. Khnnihulsn Is Qvnk^tSA In the yeniiiif rswa'ilili. Khrinahulnn Is 
mnuoaed lo Part I nf the ^utnry ns one of the sons of Clitoebin 

Orttiii. Cl. note nn Khonghntsn In Pert !X! 1 { M the 5 erre< Hitioty- 

4, The Cnt live syllnoles or chtnelcn (Sukekejegsl) seem to be lupcr* 
lueus. Khoada|har la ithondakher i& Pert Xllf ol tbe Sftfti Kistcry. 

a ChMklwan Buwa ia th» 2 tlvul Cbekhaae ot a later paisapi who 
died on thr l:attle<Ael(l. 

?. Olkhuu ii the t'lkhunul tribe to which >«long«d Oyelun, Chengis’ 
taother. 

a. The iwme of this tribo Is treoKrtbed in dKTerral forms into the 
Chla^. such as Kolome, OorUa and Oorioa: it ae«ms to be ' Kurlas * la 
frntae transcription, ft urs one of tb« tribes that eleeied Jamokha to the 
KtwQship. and were, at a later period, along wHh the Itlkhunut (or Ulkunut). 
rorned into the conilngent nr Chongls' moUur. Oyelno. which nambered 
three tltou*aBd (Raverly: p. 1094. itou<s.) 

9. Or Boto. Botu. etn.. in Cblsesa trasseriplioo. 

TO. The Nayakl were the deacendante or Najajitai, ann n( Kharhjn. 

IT. The OtorvA were the defcmUantJi of Okmar. one ''1 the eix sons of 
Chaoehia Orle^. who was one of the three sons of Kakiu (Cf. t^rt 1 of 
tha S*erft Uitiory). 

tj. Sukhu Sec hen (Sukhu the tVIse) and K.tr.tehftr (or KliararbRr) of the 
Barulaa (Darlas) tribe in the Sretft ^ufoe> se«m to be the SOghO Cljan (tbe 
wiai) a ad Qari^r b'fiy&n of the riitt('ar f^tma aod the Tlmurid tndltina; and 
the Sooffhoo Chlehun And Kartchar I^oyan o( th* Shiijraltit Alrttk- Thi* is the 
only reference v.^ Ivist of this Iatikua ancestor of Timur in the Senft J/Utory. 
See Appendix A<-ThA * Award' of Tumanah Khan. 

13. Tamgkha wa« descended from Jxjiralnj while Churrhl was a deseen- 
dral of l^riCu, the brother of J.riirBtkl. Jejlnla! was the founder of the 
Jaiint (Jajajat nr juriat. in the Persian tnascriptionl tribe: while Baarital 
wia tint loundet of the Baario. These twn aosa 01 Bodoaochar had tbe same 
(Moaiit woraan from the Jarehiut Adno Khan Uriankhachio as tbaJr mother, 
Bkiic Shinto Khapichi, tbe father of Meoeo Tudun, was the too of 
Bodmochar by another i^e; hence tbe relation betmeo tbe Baarin and tbe 
Jajhat Or Cbor^ and Jamukha should bo elceer that of any of than 
with TcxaachiA, 
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would Dot have deserted J&mukha. But in a vision I sew a whitish 
miich cow coming to Jamukha and walking round bis vurta and 
carts. She then dashed against his tent and carts and broke one of 
her horns. The cow raised much dust round Jamukha’s vtttla. She 
bellowed and cried, ‘‘Jamukhat return my horn to me." Then I 
MW a hornless bull draw the lower poles of a big tent along 
your (Temuchin'g) way and shout, "Heaven and Earth after con* 
sultation have appointed Temuchin to be the Lord of Dominioo. I 
am carrying this power to him." The Sky has showed me aU this 
in a vision. Temuchin, I have told you of such an important rcvela* 
tioa. When you become tho Lord of Dominion, what happiness will 
you offer me?" ‘T will make you a chief of Ten Thouwnd Families, 
if 1 become the Lord," answered Temuchin. "For all tho trouble 1 
have taken to reveal to you tho great truth,." said Ghuicbi, "you 
will only give me this I Wltat happiness is there In being a chief of 
Ten Thousand Families? ^fake me sucli a chief and permit me to 
select thirty of the most beautiful girls of the country to be my wives. 
Besides, you muat always grant me what I ask." 

There also came:—Khunan and others of the Oeniges (Kenikes)’ 
tribe with DariUi* Otchigin: Mulkhalkhu (Mutkhalkhu) of the 
Jadara (Jajirit) tribe and tho people of the Sakhalt tribe ; Saikbatu 
(Khutukhtu) Jurki' with hii sons ; and Sacha (Scche) Balki and 
Teichu* from the Jurki clan. Nekun son. Khuchar BalJcai, 

and Khutula Khakhani son, Altan Otchigin, with all their clans left 
Jamukha and joined Temuchin at Ait Kharakhana on a rivulet, 
called Kimurkha. From there they moved to the Gulyaigu (moun* 
tains) and encamped at o lake called Koko Kor (Kara Nor?) near 
Kara Jurga (Jirga) hill by the Senkur river in these mountains.* 

Altan, Khuchar, Sacha Baiki and others consulted together and 
informed Temuchin; "We have resolved to declare you our Khan.* 
When you are our Khan, we will be at tho front in every battle 
■gainst your foes ; if we capture any beautiful women and good 
horses, ve will first present them to you ; at the bunt we will start 
first to encircle the game for you to shoot : If we disobey your 
commands in battle or injure your Interests in time of peace, yoa 
can deprive ua of onr families and properties and exile ua to a remote 


j G«aifM or Keoibe* is m«mk)oed in P«rf I of tbs HtMry as 

ooe of Um su io&s of Chaoehifi OrtnAj. Thb taiba is Oeaeadsd Creo hiso- 

8, Darttsi i» tb« Dasntsl la Port Vt oi tba HUt^ry. 

y Ssrkbsru Jurki n tba Kbutukbiu Jurki ia Part I of the 
aoo of 0^ Barkhskh. aoa of Khabul Khabhaa; beoee Ssrkhato Jorkl 
IGiuiukbtu Jorki) woa oee gooeiatlon sesior to Ch^gta Khan. (Cl. iHjt 1. 

4. Saeu Baiki and Taicho are also meationed io Pan I. 

5. The Koko Nor ii givro tn the Chbeae text as KoIm Nartur, It 
nccioi to be ib< same as the * Cbin*hal*bi' or * Black taka * of Part tX; 
Kara Jorp, the senaU bill, is as Kara Jirga in Part II. Cf. Part Ii. 
note on ^ Kara Nor. 

6. Tbe Cbiiwse test nys here Nua»e>ai or * Eisperor. 

6 
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country." Thus they took tn oath and declared Temuchin their 
Khan with the title of 'Chcagis'.* 

WAR BETWEEN CHENGIS KHAN AND JAMUKHA 

Cheegis, now Khan of his dominions, ^>pointcd Ogolai, Bogurebt’s 
younger brother, together with Khachiun, JeUi and Doghulkhu to 
bear bis bow and quiver ; Wangur (CJngur), Saiketu and Khadaan 
Daldur Khan, three men, to take charge of his provisions ; Degai to 
be the master of the shepherds : Kuchigtir to supervise the manufac¬ 
ture of carts ; Dotai to manage the ro^'al household; Khubilai, 
Chilgutai, Kharhai Tokburaun, three men, and Qiengls' younger 
brother, Kbasar, to bear his swords : Belgutal, bis half-brother, and 
Khtraltai Tokhuraun to be the masters of horse-trainiog ; Taichiutai 
Khutu, Malicbi and Mutkbalkhu, three men, to look after herds of 
horses. Then he ordered Argai Kbasar, Tahai, Sukegai and Chaur- 
khan, four men, to be constajilly ready so that he may send them 
off promptly (on missions) like near and distant arrows. Subeyetai 
(Subutai) the Valiant, said "1 will be like an old mouse in snatching 
tbingi, like a crow in speedy gathering, like a saddle cloth in cover- 
ing things, like felt in warding off the wind ; and that is what I wUl 
do for you.” 

Then Chengis said to Rogurchi and Jelme, "When I was with¬ 
out following, you bs’o first joined me. This I have always kept in 
mind, Now you are senior to the rest of the assembly," Turning 
to the rest of the assembly, he added, "You left Jamukha and 
decided to join me. If God preserves us, all of you will ultimately 
be my happy companions," Thus he ended his instructions, 

Chengis after his accession sent Dahai (Tahai) and Sukegai to 
Toghril Khan (i.e. Wang Khan) of the Kerait, Toghhl said, "It is 
very good that Tcmuchin has been declared Khan. How could you, 
the Da-da, do without a Khan? You should not undo what you have 
done with mutual consent." His words were reported to Chengis. 

Chengis also sent Arhai (Argai) Khasar and Chaurkhan to 
Jamukha. Jamukha said, "Tell Altan and Khuehar, who are now 
with Temuchin, that as a result of their instigations my anda. 
Tcmuchin, and I have separated from each other. Why did you not 
declare Temuchin 'Khan' in former days when wc were together? 
What is thero in your mind that has caused you to declare lum 


i. Tcmuchin i« Hcclarnil llv ruler nf the Ihm- upper rivers Ly his 
nxvTi tribe. Yntugnj. though net bcftfina the title of * Khiio,’ had, in fact, 
ruled the nhole clan of the Taiciiiuts. He is also etyW ffyang'di or ' Empemr * 
in the Chinese te«t. It teems to have be«Q uJ'ia) At that tine for aacb trdM 
to hav« its own Khan. 

This (kcliTatioD is not xnefilloned lo the yusH-sai, but the omiasion may 
bnv« be«o due to the little tignifieaoce attached to it In comparison with 
TWaoehla * acceostofi to the Khanshlp later. The title * Cheogis ’ aeeas to 
b« the title wbieh he imobmI oo the latter oecados aad It, coasequeeUy 
out ef place bare. 


War Betweem CrtEifcis Kiian akt> Jamukiia 


Khao now? Yoa should all mnaio faithful to Temachin, my enda. 
for all time, and keep his beaft at rest Ihioogh your coastaficy.'* 

Some time later Dakbar, a younger brother of Jamokha, waa 
camping at Olyagai Bulak’ in front of the JaJama mowtain’ while 
Juchi Darmala, a follower of Chengis, was camping at Saali.’ The 
former one day drove away a herd of bones beloaging to the latter. 
Juchi Darmala chased the raider all alooe. In the night he succeeded 
in coming up to (he herd of bones. He bent over the mane of a 
horse and from there be shot an arrow which broke Bakbar's spine. 
He then drove the stolea bones back to ha camp. 

To avenge his brother's death. Jamakha led bb own people with 
thirteen oUter tribes—thirty thousand men lo all—and coming to the 
Alaut Turkhau ridge, advanced against Cheaga, who was then camp* 
ing at the Galyalgu. Uulkctotakh and BoroHai. two Hdrais (Ikiras) 
men, came and informed Chengis. Cbengis gathered tliirty thousand 
met) out of bU thirteen rinks (units) and marched against Jamukha 
to Dalanbaljut, but bk forces were pushed back by Jamukha's men 
into a narrow held at Chclaioi on the Oiwci river, where he pitched 
his camp. After this Jamukba also moved backw'ard, but on the 
way he ordered aU the 'wolves' (Itiiton) from traong his chieftains 
to be brought and cooked in seventy large cauldroos.* He aho cut 


1. Olfim Buiaki Yitf'tJiWkfitgMm nwd^ * 1’hu> Pubk.* TSic Wn- 
tH sDd the both csK it V«1 ia rixrf Thf ytnni m'orb hu 

UI}iL|al DalaUts. Bokka* » Ikkk or. ia dv Twkish laagMce. which 
me«M * ft *pdftaj Hrw witbift the be^oclftrin o( Tn.taeo Khaa ii ft plftca 
cftllrd t'baiuB Mlftk. In b<eatbe aad absw both resemhk th« place la 

r ttloe. The tT Baatp iB. Vhn. ftceordiag tc the 

)irk. roMO* * rrd *; gvs rma * «Wp,* tail the whek ton nMsai * a 
red river.’ 

t JalftAft nMoBlftbi Is the hvmI tleiftsooUl mcuotala IjHag aorth of 
TftU'tsrfl nhcR l&lag). The Mtng-iki rreotito la Ibe biomphy of <lrarra 1 U Wra* 
rhuns' ’* )VhF« be eotmnaaded the eartem ftrnk of tbe analeft to i^tack HO'lia 
or Kftrtknrvm. be rrsched HsIftmooUi nrMiittaiei.'* 

j. gftafi; U has l#ea referred to te the sole oa the Kan Kor ia 
Pert n. Mlowlag dracriptks of the pkee occars ki Kla Yu.ul’i Pft* 
iHtpeft e^lrr the .VneJAm* £r^wfmi) of Ibe Mlag Dyasety: 

" Ob the thrfd of the sasth DKiath v« sUrted from TaiiDgohfta*wv (ft 
lerts thioofti »bkh the river Seakar pftsim). After the aoea we eatersd 
fta<nb«r aarga of the length of icoreft of a. Is the eveaing we resehH Swfta* 
ckvaa^ftl (or the Doable Stti*m lake), also calM Sa 4 i*k*ieeb. where Ta< 4 sa 
of riw Yofto (Chaa|y X^> Marted M» cftrcer sad wbere be boQt palareft sad 
pftvUloaft. Re pftwd his nttiam beta. Tbe plftce If nrrounded by boob* 
tftiae tad ttreaas sad la awres of tt la widA. la host of It ware two kk«i; 
oae sftJikb end the cptber bvsb. Tea ii to tbe •Oatb«w«at It la a Iftba. 
(Thift w the ptftce wben Dekfasr vis empeag tha). 7 o the acith<wevt then 
ere thc*e f«f«re whkb lead to the Yaag*na-bo (« DrioUae Horn River) 
aad the Tula rivtf. Tbe aatives oftra pasa throng them,’* ^•li*k'le>rh. a» 
meatftoaed ebewbere. ia thr laote as ^ 4 - 11 . Both the ys 4 M.shi astd the 
Ckm-jent^m have ioaecucately called it tbe fall dvte, Suli Keyer la Part 
Vni of tbe Starts Rirtory la a dUbrest (dice. 

4. to the Chtaeae text tbe latter part ef this paaiage reads. " Ke ordered 

the chldtaioe to be brou^ from rhihnas to be c o otad .-” sojoera 

that tbe poattim o( tbe wvda. * rhieflaia ’ and ' ehihaaa ’ be m'emd ao that (be 
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ofl tbc head o£ Niutai Chakh&an and tied his body to the tail of a 
nioning horse. 

After Jainukha’s rettun, Jurehetai of the Uruut tribe and 
Khuyuldar' (or Khuildar) of the Mankhst tribe deserted Jamukba 
and joined Chengis. Muolik of the Khonghutan* tribe brought with 
him bis seven sons. Oicngis. debghted at the arrive] of these peopIOi 
gave a grand feast in the forest on the bank of the Onoa. He sent 
a jar of mare's milk first of all to Oyeluo, Khasar. Sacha Baiki,^ 
etc. i then he sent a jar of it to Vebaigai, the 'little lady' (mistress) of 
Sacha Baiki. Tbereupoa the two (Jurki) ladies, Gbulichin and 
Khuurchin« became very angry and exclaimed, "Why not offer the 
milk to us before these people?" Iltey ordered Shikiur, the master of 
provisione, to be beaten. Shikinr cried out loudly and exclaimed, 
"Because Yesugai Bahadur and Keknn Tai’tti are both dead now, 


utkKtftct may a metnlns Th^ that Jstnukha after 

hia Oefrat cooked the * wolves^ on hia w«y. ' >Vn|( * (n Bloa^ ll ' ehlhnu 
tba ehlfltain* ««r» tli« leaden nf (he tribe* under Jaraukhe. each ai the 
Khadjfin. the l^rbm. etc. Jemubha. who did not win the battle becauee 
the I'akeae nf hit plena drpmeiJ hU attack of Ita aur^lee'sffrct. dQterreined 
to wmik MivagF vengeance opon the traltora. whom be ordered to be searched 
out and cookrvi to ff<*d their fellow tr^bemen. The term ‘ wolvee' wni 
seed Rymbnllcally in hij ioatrncifrisa, ao that the traitors might net get wind 
nf this savage ueeiaicn against them and fly away. 

The wrongly records (bat ChrngU Khan cooled his captives io 

seventy large cauUimi. 

Th^rc ie no reason for crediting this barbemue act to Cheegts Xhao lutcad 
of Jartiukbe. Curtin has also ersdieed this cannlballam to Chengli, but he does 
Bot Tvnim hb source (Curhn, p. 55). 

In this hatile Jamukba marcMd in a iierdi«u‘esterly direction paaslag the 
Aleut Th'iikhau ridge while Chragle advanced in an easterly direction from 
the Oulyslgu: the battle of DaUnpaljut most have taken pfsce between tba 
two Fdacea. * 

Of the thirteen cbfls attach'd to Jamukha six are rnentloaed in the 
thev are (he Taichlut. the Iklnl, the Vlu (Uni), the Uduyal, 
(he Barulaa far DarUa), (he Barln (or Banrin); the rest are not named, the 
5 i.yv*eAt refers io the nuraerlul inferiority of the force of Chengb in the 
I At lie; it says that he had thirteen gidsiir for Walts) each of which wss sub* 
<|ivjded into gioupe of hundred aiKl of (eo. Tble means that Cbengis had only 
thirteen ihcoaiBd men in all. 

The and mention that Chengls won the battle while 

I he ittrel IJiiUiry saye (nat his forem were push^l back. It aeema that 
Chengia got the upper hand in the battle, yet clue tn the numerical inferiority 
ot his fi^ce he had to retreat a little to iadeee lamokha to pursue him into 
tba narrow (ract where ho Intended to beat his foe. However, Jamukha did 
not pursue him but retumrd eastwards. 

T. Ilf referrod to aa KbuiUlsr In Uv' later mtls of the Secret F/tsfory 
and as I.'idar In the ViMX'sfri, He Is the KQIldSf ^jln of Muslim hlstorktas, 
the chief of the M&ngkot Nainias. 

i Konghuian. as irenilon*d earlier, was one of tbs m aofis of Ogin 
Barkhakh. son of Khsbul. flacha Baiki was the chief of ^e Jurki; 
bb oibe, being the desceodans of the e)dr«t son of Khabol. item to have 
been quite influential acoong the Da^ people at fhat tfm«. 

3. Sacha Baiki wu the son of Kbutubhtu BuckJ, son of Ogin Ba.rkhakh, 
aoa of Kbabul, Sacha Baiki was the chief of Jurki; ha and hu triba. boing 
the deKsadanis of the eldest aon of Khabnl. Mem tn have bees quite influen¬ 
tial among (ha Da*da people at that x\me. 


Was Between Chbngis Khan and Jamukjta 
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I have to stand sach bcaliog."* As the feast was in progress, 
Giengis instructed Belgutai to mount his horse asd keep order out¬ 
side while Buri Boko was directed to settle the matter of tiie Jurkis.’ 
Further, a man of the Khadagio tribe’ had stolen a hridle and been 
caught by Belgntai. Bari Boko, in defence of this man, cut and 
broke Belgutai's shoulder-blade. But Belgutai did not take the matter 
very seriously though he was bleeding all the way. Oiengia, who 
was under a tree, noticed everything. "Why do you let him treat 
you like this?" he asked Bcigutai. "My wound is not very serious,” 
the latter answered, "Cousins should not quarrel because of me." 
But Chengis would not lUten to him. Ho broke a branch from the 
tree, seised a milk-paddle and attacked the Jutkis while his men 
captured the two ladies. Ultimately the rebellious people sued for 
peace and the ladies were given back to them. 


:. Fhlkinr who, rjamer ot onn iiilona, c^*(Jpni)y hrkl an Impnrtmt peat 
In tiie nnniaJk eUminlstnitltin Dt tiays. rheuid neve bed'll clesaly routed 
1(1 the Khin, Ife waa a dfscduleat ot Bartan BahnUar aod [VMaiUy 

jt ann oi NVkun hip rut l»urpt Kcim nm cnly in Ju-ilfy Ihia pii|iifrKii'kn 

l>ut alvi to imlkalc the trllA) WUng of throe days. 

a Thi* Jorki Ip * VorglB * fn tiv* YtiiiK-t/ti This tribe is clmerrulrvl fn>m 
Khutukhtu Jurki. Khutukntu Jarki is lerq&qtO YOrkf in the /tmtut Tewonhli. 

S ijrki iP Yurai or Yorkin in PrrtlaB tranpcrlininn. It b aIpo wrilii'n hy Ahtnl 
hsil as Partakifl, Bortakio, snd Borllkln. 

3. KhaOagln ia KattnaD, Khatasiian. KatchTa or Katktn in SVnIan 
tnoKrtptloB. The Xhidagfn were deserndantp n( Bukhu Xhataii, the eldest 
•OB of Abci (lOa by thr i.j|ht. The Sfcrft ilitioty deals mainly with the 
Oescendanta el no<1unachAr (i.c. the Durllgln}. th^ youQftPt son of aUd Goa 
by the Light. Rut in course of time the dcpcrndants of Bukha Khauai aod 
Bukhata lUhl, pregenltora of the Khadotfn iKatghls etc.) and the Seljiut 
(Saichlut) tribes, would aiao moniiily. iTut why should Burl IV;ko, pon of 
khuiuVhtu Monger, aon of Kbabul Khae, a nearer (kinsman) ef Temuehle, 
a nuriigin. (han of the Khactagin. favoer the larier Instead of tbe former^ 
Dees It indicate that there was o hoattllty stMng the Da^da fMongela) agaiast 
ibe family of Cartan Bahadur, the second eon of Khahul Khan and father of 
yrsugal^ Judj^d from tbe esenu r/lated here as well as elsewhere la tha 
5frpet llUhtry some nuwniUTsUinding r'ema to have exialed between the 
dosrendants nf liartan Italisdur and the tVacendants of the other aoRS of 
Ktiabul Khakhtn (KaI.uI KInnj, prmniiirnt nttvins whom M'err: Ogin 
Barkhakli, the lirpt*l«rn. whc»e «lescrndanls were styled the Jurki or Yothla; 
Khutukhtu Mongur, whoae name is of apecinl importance, being tho only 
occasion In the .Veceef l/lsHtry on which the t^rm ,Vo><g*|ii. tl< Cnloem «q<u* 
valent for Mongol, is found und who. an vet are toM in a later pasMR of tbe 
KfCecf /liit'iry (when Durl llokn met hie untimely death at the hantle of 
ifelgutai) had many * bravo ' anO ' learlike’ rvms; ond. Uet but not tbe leant 
Khutula Khakhan who was iht legal euccettor of Anbahal acd aiztoBg wbon 
sons was altan. the man who played a leadiog part in tablng Tefanehln to 
the Kbanfhip tod deserted him later uu. Ainonf the desceedaets of tbe three 
above-mentiooetl promlnr&t sons of KhabuJ, there wok natural^ sorue active 
leaders who were legally aod traditionally more entiUed to the Knaaahip of tba 
Da^a people than acy member of the family of Bartan. and tnevitably became 
more and rooia jealous of the ri^ng power of the family of Dertan onder ita 
eminent leader. Temuchio. The aothor of the Swet Iliitcry. who waa blni- 
iclf a Mongol or DskIa. knew the Internal politics of the Da-da tribes and 
has faithfully throxvn lig^t now and then ns this vital sfraggle that west on 
for a coosidenble time before Temuchln w'as generally accepted as the sole 
loader of the Da^ people. 



^ The Secret Histoky op tks Moncoi^ 

DEFEAT OF THE TATARS BY THE JOINT FORCES 
OF WANG KHAN AND CHENGIS KHAN 

Later on, alter an exchange of envoys, tite Great Kia sent hia 
minister, Wang King,' at the head of an expeditionary force against 
Keguchin* Sauitu aad other Tatars, who did not yield proper 
obedience to him (the Kin Emperor). This expeditionary force 
marched up the Ulcha river, chasing the Meguchm and Saultu before 
them. Istelligeoce of these events reached Cbengis immediately. 
'To years past." he said, '"the Tatars killed my father and undo. 
Now is the opportunity for us to attack, them and seek revenge.*' 
He sent a messenger to Tcghril (Wang Khan): **The Kin have now 
sent Wang King chasing the Moguchin and other Tatars up the 
Uleba.* These people, arc my great enemies and have killed my 
ancestors. Father I Will you help me in attacking them?'* Toghril 
promised hia assistance and, after adjusting and e<^uipping bis men 
and horses for three days, he came in person at the head of his 
army. Chengis sent his messengers to Sacha Balkl and Taichu of 
the Jurkis and asked for their help also. He wsited for six days, but 
none of the Jurkis came. Thereupon, Chengis and Togbril led their 
(jciat) forces and advanced down the river to attack the Tatars from 
one side, while Wang King was pursuing them from tbe other. The 
Tatars raised a fortress at Khusutuxhi Tuyan,^ but Chengis SJtd 
Toghril broke into this fortress and massacred Mcguchia, Saultu and 
other Tatars. 

Wang King of the Kin was very pleased when be heard of the 
success of Chengis and Toghril in capturing the Tatar fortress. He 


». Or Wang Jing, which Jlti*ralK' nwAui ‘ Kiai'a Capitil.’ This inmUter 
Iran the IfflMrlAl captiil la cnlM yutn>y<^ Sicog in the /iri«.AAr (Hiifory 0/ 
tht Ain) tna Yuu.yrti Chen.hul (n thf .VuN/.fAi (HUiory 0/ tAf Sung). 

». The i^ha river (the tower ei»uree of the KuiJun river) derive* lie 
water from (he aorth^rt of Ihe Dutuluu moantaiai (Loog. 1:0*1 it, Let. 
48*49) in TfU'teeo Khis: It flowi north^itwarda into Lake Tall, which wa* 
nam^ after the Ta.ta.H. or the Tatars, who at the beglonlog of the Yum 
Dynasty Uvwl in that area. The Kin esprditlnnary forces coffllng (rom the 
Mfth-eaii, /iret reached the souih bask Lake lYli and then marched up 
the f/leha to the horne of the TaUiri. Cliengia marched in a onrth*eas(em 
directk»n. The Kin forces thua advanced up the t'lcha river while Toghril and 
Cheufia marched down its bank. Th" weuds ' up' and ' dowo ’ are accura* 
tely used la the Seerei Hiitery. 

3. Dtig iJentine* Khusutoahi Tuyan with Chegel Tayin. The Mong’pt’ 
yu4ii‘Uu (the Origin ol the klnngejs) nays; ' Chengis at tbe ace of thicty.fivl 
led a force agaiose Tokmok and killed i^iaoguliiulderi Khan." Uiag aaya that 
aa this is the ante event as that described above, the place Tokiook may be 
ideotifled with the present Torlok Kalun, which U west of Chegel Tayin. 
Cliegal Tayin may tbe place where th« Ta^ta li built thetc forttw against 
the Kin and Torl^ might have been their original fmiag gn>und. The 
Tatars, who originaJl* lived along the l<anks of the ulaong (Uisoo) river, 
whldi liaka Uke Ku lun and Lake Buir, were forced bv the advaoelng Kin 
army to withdraw ngrthkrards to tite cast of the tllcu river, when they 
expected to ofler m ore affective resistance. 


Relations Between CnENr.is Khan and ihc Jukkis 
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conferred ^ tiOc of ‘Chao Khuli'' on Temuchift an<J that of 'Wang' 
on Toghrii on behalf of hk Emperor.* "I am under such an obliga¬ 
tion fo you in defeating Aleguchui and other Tatars,” Wang King 
promised, "that when I return to the court 1 will repoR to His 
Majesty the Emperor of Kin and ask for yea a still higbor rank as 
a .border official." He then departed, while Chengis and To^l. 
having captured maay Tatars, also returned to their own places. 
Some of Chengis' men discovered in a captured camp of the Tatars 
a boy with a golden ring in his nose* and a stomach-belt lined with 
golden tassels and sable. They presented the boy to Oyclun, who 
discerning his high birth, took him as her sixth son. The boy was 
named Sbigi Khutukhu.* 


RELATIONS BETWEEN CHENOIS KH.AN AND THE JURKIS 

Chengis had left some of his subjects in bis old camp at Halil 
Lake.^ The Jurkis stripped oil the clothes of fifty of these men and 
slew ten. When this was reported to Chengis, he was furious. "Why 
do wo suffer all this ill-treatment at the hands of the Jurkis?" he 
exclaimed. "On a former occasion when we had a feast on the 
Onon, they beat our master of provisions and broke the Moulder- 
blade of Belgutai. This time when we asked for their help to avenge 


X. t'hto K]iull Mmo to hr en innccunlf lnn«triiUi(>n of a tktt<) fen* 

a Irostier official it probabiy is the * Warden ol the Marches.’ which !s much 
inferior tn ' Wana ' or ’ Prince.’ 

«. It seems oWlogs rmn this th*t Tnghril was ihe rrs) name ol this 
iefDmis Kerait chief while ’ Waag Khan,’ tha cteslgnaUeo by which bs is oltn 
nfermi to, is a Chinese tlda 

3. Kose-rlng ss an ornsmrnt la net Chinese. The Indians still use It for 
tha virgin glrla and married women, but net for boys or widows. Was tha 
uar of nosering prevalent ia the ste|)pes ol Uina* day^t AmJ dki the Tatars 
use it ss a sign of high birth? 

4. ^igi KUetuVhu is the Sliikt KulSkd in Persian tranwripHnn, wlio. 
according to Raverty’s Muilim sources, was an adojilpcl sun of (bengis sod 
hta wife. Uurtah Kuchin. Pavertv says, " Huruh Kuchin, at that time, had 
boTM bst husbaod no children, and she Aili'|>tod the child, and lireught Un 
up. He iubarqucarly rn<« to high rank: his mrrrct name wss Shlgl RutOIrfi. 
eommtoder ol tha Ttttir Misc or Hssarnh (Thousand), He is oaa of tba 
leaders wbo was nvarlhmwn by Sultan Jslaluddin.'* (Raverfy: p. 

Kaaarih is derived from hoMit, a thouaantT. Init the so’talled Ksaar^h. aceoH* 
ing to Kaverty waa often a unit ot acre than a thousand soldisrit it S|j|^t 
SN'cn have Qve thousand soldina. Aceordlni to the Srsrel Mfsfo^, Swit 
Kbotukhu was the adopted brother of Temitenui and tha sixth sen (adopteJ) 
of Oyelun. OyelBa. being hetielf a Tatar, bad eertalnlv bo objeetkm to havfeic 
a Tatar lor a roe. BesldM. we must realise that the. tribal orgifiisstions of 
thCM days often transcended the nciti borderbod. What the tribal rtomsrla 
conihlersd easendal for their life was tbs organiutfen, not the blood Ufik. 
We eannet luUy undsnand tribal confadantteBS. soeb ss thc«s of Jamukha 
and Chengis. without taking this psycboloiical prc^oiity of the noentds. Into 
coAsidentTOB. It will enable us to uoderataad absw^on and oUitesatim 
of the Tatar people by the Moogoie. 

5 Halil Lake is given in ttk Chin-ling-lu as Halyato lake. Ding idea- 
tifica Halystu Lake with Kara Nor or Koko Nor or CA»n-*ai-fei, All tbaaa 
oamsa stand for the aame original catofdag place of Cbsegis, He bad Ml b 4 
oM people ud ebUdsen bare. 
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Tie SECKin Hktory op TifB MoKcru.s 


our 4ncestor$, th«y did not come. On the contrary they went to the 
hetp of our enemy and have now become our enemy,'’ He then led 
hi$ men into a punitive campaign against tbe Judeis. At DoIod 
B oldau on tbe Kerulen they captured many Jurkis, Sacha Balki and 
Taichu fled empty-handed to the Dclyatu Pass, where they were at 
last captured. "What did you promise me in days past?" Chengis 
asked. "We admit that ut have not kept our promise." they 
replied. With these words they stretched forward thdr necks ready 
for execution ; and Cheugis cut off their heads. After the execution 
of Sacha Baiki and Taichu. Cheogis returned to tbe camps of the 
Jurlcis and carried away all tbe remaining people of this tribe. 

There was a man, called Telaigutu Bayan of the Jalair' tribe, 
who bad three sons. Ho ordered his eldest son. Gungbua.’ to bring 
bis (Gunghua’s) own two sons, hlukhali* and Bukha. to Chengis and 
said. "Let them be your slaves; if they leave your threshold, take 
out the sinews of their legs and sever their hearts and livers." He 
then ordered bis second son. Chilaun Halchi. to bring his two sons, 
Tunga and Khasbi, to Chengia and said. "Let them be the keepers 
of your golden gate. If they ever leave It. deprive them of their 
life." Then he gave his third son. Jebke. to Khaur. the younger 
brother of Chengis. Jebko found in a Jurkl camp a boy. called 
Bobul.^ and presented him to Oyelun who had. including this boy. 
by now adopted four sons on difFerent occasions. They were called 
Ouohu (or Chuchi), Kokochu. Shigi Khutukhu and Boloul. She 
reared them with every care and looked after them day and night. 

The origin of the Jurki tribe it as follows; At first Khabul Khan 
had aeven sons of whom the eldest was called Ogin Burkhakh.* 
Because ho was tbe eldest, Khabul selected from bis people valiant, 
strong and daring archers to be his attendants. Whenever they wont 
in battle they carried all before (hem and no one dared compete with 
them. Consequently, they were called Jurkls. Chengis made them 
his own subjects, after be had subjugated them. 


j. Thr Chlnne Irst rcetln (JilftChlrt. Chi AfKl i. Ujc two 

ChioMe eWacten. ar« vtry uniiJar la form tad. therefore, a copyist oisy 
Bsslly wriia one ibr tbe oUier, 

j. The Chinese text says Gn-uH^u-a. 

J MulchaU Is Mflkill in Prrtiaa tnnscHptInQ, Nuyia {or Noyaa) MQImJTi 
alUr, scrording to Raverty’s Muslim suthmiUes, ’'aunasmeo 'The Ko* 
yULf.' sifnifyinf la the IsonAge of KhltSe. 'the Crest Kfaafi.' " was later 
the chiel ^eominandfr*io<hifIi 0/ the I^eft Wing fJura&fhSr) which cooaisted 
of twfn(y>five KstSrshr (TbouHodi). la the s^oed year of l)ts relgQ H,. 
which oommeaced *>0 the soth Teb.. 12^4 A.D.). Sfnngu deepstebed Mukhall 
along with Kbubilal for fre^i coaqaesW ia the eountries of the east. 

Referred to as Bolnkhol ia Put Vl£ of tbe Stertt llUtory aad Bolkbu 
ia the YuaM-ski, 

j. The Cbiaeoe test rncle here O-U-ba-rh-kka. He has already beaa 
iigH'iil. to as Ona fiarkhskh in Part 1 of the S 4 ew Hisivry. ' L' or ' Is ' 
•ad ' gin ' Or ‘ bin * are repr ea rated by very eunjlar forma of Chinese characters 
SAd caa be wslly confused by the couylat. The earlier form of tbis aacoe ia 
As HUt 9 ry seems preferable, Curtia calls bim Okio Barks. 


Rzi^TioNS Between Chengis Khan and the JutJCis os 

Ooc day Chesgis a»ked Bun Boko' and Belgutai to have a 
wrestiiog match m his presence. Buri Boko used to throw down 
Be]guUi and hold him still on the ground with only one hand and 
one leg. This time, however, Bun Boko allowed himself to be 
defeated by Belgutai and fell headlong to the ground. Belgutai, who 
held his opponent pressed under him, turned towards Cheagis for 
instructions. Chengis bit his lower lip. Belgutal, understanding his 
meaning, pressed his kness on Burl Boko's spine, seized his neck with 
both hands and turned it forcefully backward till he broke Buri 
Boko's backbone. (The dying) Bun Boko exclaimed, "There was no 
possibility of lay b«ng defeated. I feigned defeat owing to ray fear 
of Chengis. Mow, I have to pay for it with my life." 

Kbabul Khan had seven sons: the eldest was called Ogin 
Barkhakh ; the second was Bartan Bahadur, whose son was Yesugu, 
whose son was Temuchin ; and the third was KhutukhLu Mooglair 
(or Mongol), whose son was Buri Boko. Bun Boko had separated 
himself from the sons and grandsons of Bartan and joined the 
company of the daring descendants of Barkha (Barkhakh). Hence 
he bad his backbone broken notwithstanding his insuperable 
strength.* 


I. Cl note oo Burl Boko in Pan I of the Sterol f/i$l«ry ud bo earlifc 
piwuje in Part TV. 

3 . Tb« aatbor of II19 Uertl Hittoiy has expUdtlj poonsd oet here that 
tl« aaodotioB of tho daceedsatt of the third son of Knabd Kbae with tba 
dMCeadaob of bit (Khabul's) eldeet ton had rrvaUy annoyed Chengis, U vboer 
bin Buri Boko wu kiiled. Ttae fact that be did net pubUciy penWi Bori 
6 c^, whtf the latter wounded BelgoWi at tbe feast oe tbe back of tbe Oeoo. 
•bows Cbeam. heaicatJOB at chalka^s tb» bfieeace of the dewraclanti of 
other SOBS of Khabof f^an. ntber ^0 hb lUdog for bis kinsmen. 
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Pari V 


CONFEDERACY OF THE MONGOL TRIBES 
UNDER JAAIUKHA 

Lat«r, in the year o( Hen (X20i A.D.),^ Che Kb&tagio, etc.—the 


Two tuttlu betw««Q Jtinulthii ted Cbeojis tM oeBtJe&ed in Che 
Stertt Hiifory. Th« Ant ww fought l>efor« Jtinukha ttttiaed to the Khtnthip 
4ad the eecMd. which wu eppenetly mere important titer he htd been 
toruuliy elected Khtn tjid leader of a coniederttion of eleven priaelp*} trlbee 
•ad perbt|«. of eone tiihee leti important. Tbij ii the fine greet event in 
the ctrver of Temoehio u • ronqurmr: it li ttleo the Ant definite dete in tlie 
Stem Hiiterf, It >• e«ty to undertttnd that the nomtda of thoee dayi did 
net hava any clvoQoh»gical leconls In the proper tente of die word: their eegee 
were preaerWd in their folklore, which teid^ bothen about date*. Our tuthM, 
wba vzou about tweBCy*Mves yean later coDtd, from hit own memory or the 
ateoery of bU contemporariee recall tbe year in which tbit hnt groat event la 
the life of tlieir leader took place, but he failed in putting down the date# of 
peeceding evantj. Later Muilim hiatemna give wveril important datae In (he 
early life of Chengla Khan and eflen ipecify not only the month but tbe day. 
Snea datea ahould not be accepted without aoma aort of eoofinnatlOD. 

Raverty, on the authority of Mualim hiatoriana. aaya that '*in the yw 
5^9 H. {tipj A.U.)« when in tnr fntlelh year of hi* age. ftnding that hia enemke 
had entered into a amfeJeney to annihilate him. and that they were too 
nomaroua and too powerful to cope with. Tamurebt determined on taking 
refnga with Awang Kbao. .. fFeuerfy: p, 959. note.) It ia then itateo 
that for a period of alght yean Tamurchi remained with Awug KhaSi during 
which time ha gained lor him victorlea over Irkah Kard, the inMilloua brother 
of Awing Khan, and the Yotkln, and the Mahrit. etc. 4 bd that after theee 
event! the hoftlle tnbee of Ttnjibt. SilJlQt, Kunghnrit. DllmAn. JlJartt, JalAlr, 
UMt. Yerkta, Katghla, Marklt and aeraa of the Tattie'I*mik. catered into 
a confedecicy is 590 H. (fd#m, p, 940. note.) 

By adding eight to :t9j we get taot. which la amtly tbe date given hen 
la the Siem Hisiory. Raverty’i aoureei alao give S9d H. (aevan yun after 

S bo K.) aa the date for thr triliea* forning the confreleracy and ^97 K' 
M|ht yeare after yflp H.. aeeordiag to Ilaba Abni) for tbe overthrow « 
confederacy. Tbua we can reaaonably eatabilih tbe ^te taoj A D. or 590*7 H. 
for both w COQfedency ead <ta defeat. 

Before thla great coofedertcy (la lao; A,D.) tbeie wia. according to 
Raver^’a MneKm authorHke, another preliminary eonfadera^ which threat* 
aaod Teauebin and compelled him to leek protection wltfa Wang Khan. We 
do sot iind hi tbe Sum HUiory nay aaeociatlon of boedle olbea agnloet 
Chengle apart from the big rally of ih» tribee which Jamukha led againet 
Trmuchia to avenge (he death of hia brother, Tl« raid of the Merle ite, the old 
eseaiae of Tenuehlo’e family, and tbe capture of Bortei by them were normal 
eyenta of ateppe<Ilfe In thoee daya; fnrtbermore, tbe raid waa an act of tbe 
lletkita excluaively and did net involve other oibee. I aa inclined to cenaider 
tbe rally of tribea under Jtraukha aa the 'preUakusy confederacy’, and the 
yw jbp H. (1:93 A.D.) u tbe date of tbe fiirt battTe between Jamukha aed 
Temuchin. o£ the beginning of Temoehln’a formal allegiance (0 Wang Khan, 
and of their militaiy alliance againrt tbs co^ederecy under Jamukha. After 
bia £ret battle with Jamukha. Chengla, wbcee army wta puahed be ck and 
compelled to withdraw, could hardly bed any bette protection agalnat the 
m e r m ew of Jamukha and bia elliee Wang IQian. Broti>^y afiaetien waa 
M. of emne, a feature of Waog'i family. The alliaoce, according to tbe 
Sacral fikiory, mved a great politleal and military furrow The da^t of 
to T ataaa waa the crowning foat Tbe raid of tbe aforidb and to aptnre d 
BorW by too tould be ^aced aone time after Cbesgie’ eecape from to 

>.T.o. 
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elev«n trjb«s*>^mBt st the Alhoi Bulaa^ aod decided to elect Jamukha 
4S the head of their coalition. They fir^t sacrificed a horse and all 
those present were required to take as oath. They then advanced 
along the river Yarguni (Argun) np to an island on the Gan river,* 
where Jamukha was elected Khan.* Then they decided to attack 
Cliengis and Wang Khan. But a rran, called Kuritai of the 
GhuruJas* clan went to the Kerulen and reported the matter to 
Chengis. Cheugis despatched a messenger to inform Wang Khan and 
Wang Khan collected his men and came to join Cheogis, 

After Wang Khan and Chengis had met each other, they advanced 
with their forces up the Kerulen river against Jamukha. Cbengis 
ordered three men, including AJtan/ to lead bia vanguard ; rimilarly 


Taiebiuta and much earlier tban jdo !{. (1193 A.D.]: Bortel waa Mill young 
and Juelii had not been bora. Alter the capture ef Bertel, aa we have aeen. 
Tenuchia lought belp from both ^Vaof Khan and Jamukha: the readiaoM 
with whkh tlw came to hia AMialancr ahowi that thrrt wm eo aign of h«* 
Ullty hetwren thrm and tha family of Chengla. Tl)e old Ue that had oound the 
ewo ehiefa tn the family of Yeiugal made their help to Temochia a moial 
ebUgiUon, whkh ahould not be retarded as the aubralMlon of the one to the 
other The relanor> of adnpletl *ulhrr' ami 'aon' between Wartj Khan afid 
TeCQuthiA waa older than Temachlo'a olTer ef alleglanee to Wang Khan. The 
^UMtioa of Temuehin*! entry Into Wang Klun'a service trc«« only after be 
waa threateoed by tlte eordederacy under Jamukha. Among the ifeppe«trlbea 
of tboee daya tba allagtaoee of eae chief or tni« to another waa eolely a matter 
ef aipadiency: well defined and laatlag allegUaco waa alnoct Impoaaible 
(Neither would It be accurate to aay that the aooptlM of Tamuehla by Waag 
(&aa waa the direct reanit of hie good eervlee to the latter. 

a. The eleven tribes, aceordlag to Dlu. were: the Khatagin. KhuagiraC. 
Ikiraa, Holuraa (Cherelaa). Dorbea, ntar. Tekhiut. Diraa. Cberjut. the Uerkita 
eodar Tokhtae, aad the Nalmaua under Bulzukh. The 5Aa;>srHf Aifak else 
Mvea the nanee of the eleven tribM of the coefadeiacy: Taljtoot (Taicblut). 
Salioot ^IJiut Of CherjiatM. Kunkoont (Khungirat). Bahraea (Barln M 
Baaria). ^iinaan (Dorbert). wkraet (Merklt). Jnmt (jajlrat), Tatar, Jyarat 
fUMtM. Boerkeea asd Koikeea. There are. evidently, aooa iaaccarate Oao* 
iBtiptiooe among the namea given in Miles* traftiletio& of the AUrk. 

Raverty eaya that the nibe of Berlaa wee la aUlanee with the eaemJee of 
Cheagb but tbet Karachar. heed of that trfbe, resitlaed faithful to bio. Tlda 
•cema doubtful. Tlie Stetft Nitlory meat Iona rwstbrr the Barlu oOr Its 
chief in this battle. 

3. Tbe Aihui Bulaa la gives in Part VU as Uu Dlhol ilvrr, BhIm or 
Safall means 'stream'. Both rtferencea are to the same river. 

4. Tbe Can river 1$ nveo in the Chinese ml an Kan Mulirc. MnSUii. 

mWua or mapun 'rlvv*. The rlvar la about three hundred U north of 

laJca Knlau (Kulao Nor). This river flows Into the Argun Aver. At abeat 
•avaaty to H eaM m Argun, tbe Gao dlvldee into two ehaosela but af 

tte en« again, a hig lalaod tt foroMd. Ttaa lalaad Uea at Low, 

2ip and Let. ga, north of the wall, boUt by the Kin (hot the Gnat Walt} 

5. Tbe Cblneee tavt reada (toperor) vtakh, for tbe rmeo o am- 

UtfMd alaewhan. may ba taken «o be tbe ^tnesa equivalent for ebber Xban or 
Bekhan. Jtmflkfaa. tbe chM of tbe jmsts or TflJa:M<s. aan «f tbe I^lruM. k 
Jaaakah. tne Sdjin or *tbe double-tongued*, of MnMtm bMorUae. Abel ObaM 
itylea him Jajeu asd Jnchan, which, ne layi. aknibBt 'peaeaead of eagnefty* 
Ravesly'e muaUa auttmtiae claim that several or tbo nwa. each ae Astgliaa. 
K 4 rUa. XunghlMt. Dorado. KatMitn. SUftSt. asd tome TBHir tribae act up 
Jamokha as BddrUA whb tbe title of Gflr Khia. (ftavsrdy, p. 940. noce.l 

d Ghumlaa or Holms aeema to be Kflrlia ia PenUn trasaainioo. which 
togetitM with 'dlkUnOts. later formed a rontbigvot of 3.000 tradn Gmn^’ 
CKither. Uuiliffl bieteriaiu meuttoo this tribe among those, which art up 
Jasiokah as BcdtM. {Rav^rlv'. p. 940, om.) 

9. Altan waa the son ef 3 »attils Khekhan. 




The Secret Hisiorv of the Monsois 


Wftng Khaa also ord«Kd three men, including Scokun,' to lead his 
vanguard. The vanguards again sent out their men to scout before 
them at three places, Yaniken Guelailu,' Cbaksalai and Chikburkbu. 
When Altaa and others reached Ukilya,‘* the scout returned from 
Chikhurkbu and reported that the enemy was approaching. Altan 
and others proceeded forward for more detailed information. On 
their way they met Jamukha's vanguard led by four men, Auebu 
Bahadur and others. After the belligerents bad established contact, 
they retired for the night to their main camps, for the evening shades 
had began to fall and the sky was dark. 

JAMUKHA DEFEATED BY CHENGIS KHAN 
Next day the armies of Chengis and Jamukba met at Koidin.'* 
When they were deploying for battle, Buirukh'* and Kudukha, two 
men in Jamukha's army, tried svith their magic to summon storm and 
rain to cover their own forces in their attack on Chengis' men. But 
quite contrary to their expectations, the storm and rain struck at the 
faces of thetr own men, and not only prevented their advance but 
threw many of them down into the abyss. Jamukha and his men 
were much perturbed ; they considered that the Sky was against 


8. SetifUB in PerslaD trasserh>tioa, the son oi Wtag Khaa. 

9. y»mheH Cuilaitu: Cheats sad Wseg Kbaa betb seat thsir vsjifuards; 

the vsagusrdi see in sent three raeo absed w ecout at thm places. Vaalksa 
(iuelaHu. ChskwUl (Chchcher) aod Chikburkbu. Ths last two pLacce. as men* 
tloBsd sartkr. lls northeast nl Lake Kulun. Yaniken Ouslaitu lying aorth* 
wMt of tbs Lake, ii now etUed Aitu Salltu Xaliia, sccordifig to Dlog. GMleku 
msaas Vstei^ ^ee'. * 

JO. Ukitva le probablf west ol Laics Kulua aad saat of tbs Uleba rivsr. 

I!. Aceordkog to Diag. tbU place la sooth of tbs old Wall built 

by the Kin oa ths aortbem bordsr of China. I hav« been abis to fiad two walls 
on the msp {No. 75. sutler'f HanltlUi. both at Lat, jo); but wbils om wall 
la at LoDC. ISO, ea tbs sart bank ot the Argaa, the other is at Long, z cS, oa 
tbs wset aeak of the river, south ot ths Gaa. at a peia\ wbsrs it simeet lotas 
the Argua. Tbe two walls are oot far from sacb other. Oa some BagUsb ajaps 
the Q^er coorae of tbe Vleba river is named Kuidua Gol (or Kol); tbia eoadnni 
ths opioioa of a Cbloses commentator that tbe Uleha river la alao celled Kuidua 
Kol. KnUnm mease 'eoM'. I have found sevsesJ places ef this aame la botli 
Hoefolia and tbe Sui*kiaflE province: heace tbs name ebonid aot be coasideted 
uaique. It seems here that tbs battle took piece semewbers fleer tbe beak of 
this river, which bear* the oaoe of Koiduo. « 

IS. Buirukh la tbs 'BQe-Rtlk' Of MoelUn histocisma. He was the brotber 
ef Tavaag Khaa, nlsr of tbs Naunan (NienMUi) tribe. As msatlOBed la the 
fenemsg pessnge of the Stcrel Nistory. die Nalmaa tribe was amoag the alsvsa 
tribes who lougai 00 tbs elds of Jamukba; this Buirekh. a Kaisaa cblaf, was 
then in alliaace with Jareukhi. 

Sumnarisuig tbe accounts givea by tbe Uudim birtoriuu, Ravsr^ says: 
"After this (i.r. the overthrow of lamuksh at Sadi-Xurgaa is S 97 H.) Bbe*iv. 
brother of the Tayieak Khas. ruler of the Nflemfla tnbe, ia concert with the 
Badsbah of tbe Uaknts. the Blgi Tukta, being bestiJe to tbe Awaag Khaa aod 
Tamurchi, amembled a large anay against thra, aod tbe bcedle force* mot at 
a plac* oamsd KasU'Tash i& 5^ H, (Nov. e, ijo 8-09 A.DJ or io 5^ H. 
(Oct t. iSOt'S A.D.l according to ths 7 sriAA-« Alfi. BawRuk dfiactsd a 
Jilaa. or Soctarsr. to have rKoorca to his arT. which they tans vadeh bee. 
vnicb he e£scted by msaas ef the unf-i-vadek, t^ ja>le Or mifl-atoM. o)eo- 
tkmed in the aecoaat of the deaeeat of the Turks. on throws iiKe 

water, forthwith brou^t oa saow. mist, and (Hod. Bat then magical acts 
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them. The allied forces under Jamukha suffered a crushiag defeat,'* 
After Jamukha’s defeat the eleven thbes, including the Naimans. 
returned to (heir original tribal places. Jamukha seized many of the 
people, who had formerly elected him, and marched back along the 
Yarguni (Argun). Wang Khan pursued Jamukha, while Chengis 
chased Auchu Bahadur. Auchu Bahadur returned to his ox^n tribe, 
carried his people across the Onon and prepared to give battle to 
Chengis there. Cheogis had several encounters with them imme¬ 
diately on bis arrival. The baltlc raged dll sunset and then both 
armies rested for the night on the battle*held. During the battle an 
arrow hit Chengis in the neck and the wound, after conriderable 
bleeding, grew pale and yellow with dotted blood. Jeln»c,'* his 
retainer, sucked out the dirt>’ blood. Chengis. who had fainted at the 
time, woke up at midnight and said, "My blood has become dry by 


C^niinu^] 

rreelled upiin hip imn nrmj’, which wap nearly (katmycil by thr cohl." 
(Bttveny . p. 941, note.) 

U peems tn tnf> (hat tho Muslim authocitira of Baverty ba^‘« mlacd up iwa 
different eveoti. Tha |olnt eampaiga of Temuehin and Wing Khan agalMt 
Buliukh Is mentloncrl in a latar papaagi in Part V( of the S^em History aa a 
lepamti mternripe. It was. according to the context, undertaken in isca A.l>. 
which is exactly the sear given in the TcKAA.t Alfi- In this campaifA Bulrukh. 
who couUI not fats the )oint forces of Chssgls and Wane Khan, psespad ovv 
tbs Altai mountains and ultimately to Laks Kisil Baibj. Xkil BashI sssms 
to be the KliJI Tash of Muslim historians. In tbs SHrtt JUtlfiry the rseoum 
to vadah (magie) Is daa y ibed ao the prlmSfy caose of tha defeat of Jaaukhs. 
which eecurree in ssei A.D. After thk victory Chenfis spent the winter of 
SMt A.D. at Xhubakhaya. In tba spiioi or (be summer of the next v«ar. 
rsot AD., ha and Wang Khan ondsrtook tba campaign togstber against 
fiutrukfc. 

i^. This campaign is vividly described In iha Srcrel fffflorv, First, u'e 
are told, Jamukha and the alllM were eonremplating an attack os Chengis 
when they were at the Gan river {or Gan MuUas) fLosg. Lat. do^i), 

But then they advanced s»uth>awt along the Argun, w^h b thi upper couas 
of the Amur (Long, Lat. 4 ^s|), Cbengla was than at the Cnlya^. 

He called Wang Khan to )ola bla and together tosy advanced eastwards. Tua 
three places to which Cbangia’ nsa were sent ware near Lake Kolun, wbsea 
they expected to meet the enemy. The scouts returned to report that the 
enemy xvas by that time vest of Kulne. Neat day they fought the battle 
at a spot by the Ulcha {or Kuldan) river. After bis defeat Jaaakba retreated 
aJoAg Che Argun, but the Talchluts crossed the Onon to offer l«ttle to Chengis. 
It mtuM that Jamukha’s eaniplBK place was then sail of Lake Kulun 
icyotB. Lat. 49) and the caaplng place of the Takhluta wia oortb of tba 
Oneo. 

The detailed account of tbsae events in the Sserpt History sarpasaei fta 
accouati of the ya 4 >s*<W and the CM«-/pag 4 «. The ioUowa tba CMo* 

/s*Ha. 

Afto the battle bad been woo. Qwagls chased the Tafebiut^, nho aasawd 
So Uffl to be votae tium avso Jaaakha. But be was not so happy in Mt 
pomit. Meaowbde Wang Khsn. who bad been cbiefag Jamakha. aetuaSy 
accepted ths letter's earrender. Thto fact, however, is not r«eer^ in ttw 
$^ 4 t Hist^. Tbe Sf<yiMhi is wrong la saying that Jaaul^ lorreadsrad «> 
Chengis Khaa. for we and him with VVang Kban lalar. As a rwlt ^ this 
battle. Wug Khan's troops rwelM in oudcvt; Chengis bad certainly taken a 
wrong step In not purvoi^ Jamakha. 

14. In the biography of Subutal in the YuevrAt It is stated; "Koinbna 
(who. according to Dicg'i note, is called Jeline In (he Sserrt History), tbe ^der 
'brotlwr of Subatsi, beug a commander of one hundred ooder Chengis fOian. 

fr.T.o. 
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itself. O, bow thirsty I ftnir* Ke&ring; this, Jelioe slipped into the 
enemy's camp all naked bat was unable to iind any mare’s milk in 
all the carts he searched. At last he succeeded in discovering a pail 
of sour milk (eifan). He was not seen by anyone on his way to the 
eoemy’s camp and back. But after returning he sveot once more to 
fetch some water. He mixed the sour milk with water and oRered 
it to Chengis. Chengis stopped three times while drinking. At last 
he said, "Hy eyes are growing bright now and my mind is becoming 
clear.” He sat up and soon the day dawned. He saw a lot of blood, 
like mud, around Che place be was utting. ”How is it?” he asked, 
"Would it not be better to throw this at a distance.” "Being in a 
burry.” Jelme replied, ”I did not have time to carry it far. Besides, 
I was afraid of what might happen to you if I left you hers alone. 
I simply swallowed some of the blood straightway and vomitted the 
rest on the ground Itere. By now a lot of it is within my stomach.” 
"Well, I wu wounded already/' Chengis asked. "Why did you go 
into the enemy's camp all naked? Had you been caught, you would 
have had to tell the enemy that 1 was wounded.” ”Had 1 been 
caught.” Jelme replied. "I would have said that. I intended to 
surrender to them, that on discovering my intention you had stripped 
me oR my clothes, and that I only succeeded in snatching myself out 
of your hands when about to be executed and escaped to them. They 
would have certainly trusted my words, gism nte clothes and taken 
me into their service. I could then have easily stolen one of their 
bones and ridden back.” Chengis replied, "You saved me once 
when the Merklts made an attempt on my life. This time you have 
sucked tbo clotted blood out of my wound and again, when I felt 
thirsty, you risked your life in order to seek mare's milk to lessen the 
sourness of my heart. Three rimes you has^ rendered me invaluable 
able service ; I will never forget it.” 

Keat day, when Chengis learnt that some of his enemies had 
dispersed during the night while those who bad given up bops of 
escape remained Is their camp, he mounted with his men and brought 
back the fugitives. Suddenly ho saw a woman in red garment crying 
’ loudly and shouting, "TemuclunI Temucbml” He sent a man to 
enquire who she was. ”1 am Sorichan Shira's daughter, called 
Khadaan,” she said, ”I saw that my husband was about to be 
executed by your men ; so ! called upon Terauchin to save him.” 
Cbengis on hearing this started to her aid, but her husband bad 
been killed when he reached the spot. Chengis ordered his camp to 
be pitched tbece and asked her to sit by his side. Next day Sorkhan 

tn • bank agaioat the Nalroaoi eeutb of the L43» Weil. He shot tt 
tfaa aoemy ax»d drove then ioto the Kochidaa blUi.'* This wiU li the eema 
u the wtH meatiosed in aa earikx note. Koehidan asd Koidio probably rete 
to the nae 
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^ira and Jebe, who were both members oi the family of Todoga of 
the Taiebiut clan, came to Chengis. "Vou and your sons once 
loosened the bang which I was wearing,” Chongis said to Sorkhan 
$tura, ”I was really much obliged by your kind act. Why did you 
not come to me earlier?” "In my heart I have been always iocUned 
to depend on you," the latter answered, "but had I come earlier, my 
family would have been ruthlessly exterminated by the Taichiuls. 
Therefore I did not come till today." 

"Who was the man," Chcogis asked Jebe, "who In the battle 
of Koidin broke the neck-bone of my horse by an arrow-sbot?" "1 
shot the arrow," Jebe confessed, "If you order me to be executed, 
my blood will hardly cover more than a palm*brcadth of the earth ; 
if you spare n)y life, I will serve you to the best of my ability, I 
will cross the deep water and break the hard rock," "Whenever an 
enemy has injured us," Chengis replied, "he has remained silent 
about it. But you, who have bidden nothing, arc worthy of being 
my companion." Jebe's original name was Jirghuatai, but he was 
named Jebe on account of his strength in felling a horse with an 
arrow. He was henceforth employed by his master like a steed. 
Jebe was the name of a weapon," 

Chengis exterminated the offsprings of Auchu Bahadur and other 
chiefs of (he Taichiuta. He captured the rest of them and went to 
spend that winter at Khubakhaya.’* 

Tarkhutai Kiriltukh, a chief of the TaJchiuti and an old enemy 
of Chengis, had taken refuge in the forest. His attendants, Shir- 
guyetu, the old man, and Shlrguyatu’s two sons, Alak and Kayagha, 
selred him with the intention ot brining him to Chengis. Tarkhutai 
Kiriltukh was a fat man and could not ride a hone : so they had to 
put blm in a cart. When Tarkhutai Kiriltukh *8 younger brother aad 
son came in pursuit of them, the old man, Shirgayctu, was greatly 
frightened. Pressing the prisoner under him, he drew his sword and 
said : "No matter whether I kill you or not, I shall die ; and I 
certainly prefer to kill you before 1 am myself dead." Tarkhutai 
Ririlhil^ called on his brother and son to stop and said: "He wiU 
kill me, and if I am killed, you will only have my corpse. Better 
go home quickly, Chengis will not take my life when they phee 
toe before him. for I have indeed obliged bim In hia boyhood da^." 


15. Accord^ tQ tbg Jfb 4 wts tbe oame o( mti-fm (eberjH 

tMddki arrow. Toe {R»eenU aeyoH4 (A* Riv*r Awem 

that die mH-jn arrow wt« used b war. while tba anw cr 'bees' 

tRW was b huatbe. The anew waa nweh ibaiper than the 

othr; 0D«. Each isae b the smy camrd thirtrra BKh arrows s>di hioi. 

16. The Vvaa-rAt aaO tbe CUn-ffng-tv uy that Chrngk sraa Umi canpbf 

on Ihe ChechtY hilh hot they do not specify the ivaaan. However, the 
$■•/■•<*< layt. "In that aioter Wang Khao encamped at Khubahhaya 
aad Cbaagit fOiaa at Otahaebar on the border of Kshai.” la tha Yvan-^. 
the and tfta tba carapalgn againat tbs UarUts b 

[r.T.o. 
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Thus his brother and sod turned back and went away. Shirguyetu's 
party, with their captive, proceeded ahead and reached Khutnkhu, 
where Nayagha, the son, said. "1 am afraid if we take oor prisoner 
to Temuchin, he will not take us into his service. We bad better 
release oar prisoner and tell Temuchin that we had caught Taikhutai 
but released him later on because of our pity for him, our old master. 
Thus Cbengis will certainly admit us. ' They set the captive free, 
went to Chengis and repeated these words to him. "It is better that 
you, due to your loyalty to your own master, did not bring him 
hither," Chcogis replied. "Otherwise 1 svould have put you all to the 
sword," Cheogis awarded Nayagha particularly for his faithfulness 
to his master. 


Wang Khan and Hts Brothers 

Later, when Cbengis was at Tersu,*' Jakhagaobu, the Kerait 
(brother of Wang Khan), came to surrender to him. The Merkits, 
who tried to attack Chengis, were driven back by Chengis and 
Jakhaganbu. Then the scattered aectioru of the Keraita, the Katu* 
baichien Tuokha and other tribes, all submitted to CheDgis. Wang 
Khan of the Keraita and Yesugai, Chengls' father, had been avowed 
friends. At firat Wang Khan had killed the younger brothers of hla 
father, Khurchakhua Buirukh Khan ; hence his uncle, the Gur Khan, 
had determined to put Wang Khan to death and chased him Into 
the Kharaun hill.^' where be was left vvith a hundred men only. 


deeeribeJ u immrdietcly fuUowifif this wcnt«r<Am^B|. But as the umplfif 
l>(ae« of the Merkits was le the aorlh. th^rr eeami no good tMena why Chesgli 
raemped at KhuhakhAya io th# south. lUkobthhaya Mems to be aoer um 
< luh^h.'ir (nr ChAcliaf] ArrAnting tA Ping. KhubtbluyA was in the 

t«Htor\' of (he < 7 n«t Kio. According tr> (he yii*«nw>rAi. Chtchar mountain 
ii in Inoff Banner of tha Wing of 7 u'Sbe>ta Khaa. aortb*«aet of Lake 
i{urha V\<ao. 1 am unabi* to And thr«e oa the maps, but it is daac 
that Tu*ebe*(u Khan cornpriaed the snuth>wrst dominion nf Waag Khan. It 
raty b« pointed out that the Naicnane wera living In Kln-ehan or the Aitei 
movBtaloa aed that it would take little time to march against tbeoa from tha 
Bouth'Mvt l■0rd<'r o( Wang Khaa’a (iomiaion". 

'Ding says (hat Clwa^ eacamped tlwre in prepantloa for the campaigD 
io the next spring agaiost the KaJmaas. who had once attacked Wang Khaa 
sad bad alen aabted Jamukba; and that the eveots deacribed in tbia pangimpb 
ahould lie follaw«d imnediately by an account of the campaign against ^ 
Naimana in IhJrt VI of the Hittory, whib the reat of Part V, the 

mragTaphs of whleb begin with euch adverbs ae 'later', 'then', etc., ahould 
be eeaaldered ioterpolatione, thoagh a hasty reader will fail to obftrve ^Is. 

Tersu is referred to in ^ Chin-lfig'lu as the held of Tadola. There 
ie a ^ce called Taheltu Bulak, eaet of the Orkbon, which may peaaibly be 
the same place as Terse or Tadela. 

sE. The Kharaen hills here aaJ in Part Vfl are the ChorlthaUtun hills. 
It is stated Io Pert VII that after Waag Khan was driven lute those hills by 
his uncle, be went to preieat his daugbCer to the chief of the MerkJts and to 
ask TsnuchiQ for aid. The Merldti were then Uviag betwaes fbe Selenga 
and tbs Oihhoo rivets while Tcjnacliln was nt the source of the Oacai. Tba^ 
fere the Khaman bills most be sommrhsre near these rivers. They are to be 
Umtlfied with the Oslootal hills. (See Note 7 , Put VII,). The Kbanaa bUk. 
whe r e Kboau found Tsmuchls (PW VTT) u>d where Cbenm fixed eltere 
bondojy of the IsudaJ territory of Uokball, when tbs latter was made ^ 
command of Ten Thonaand Farailkn (Part were diSemt place*. 
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From there be went to Yesugai to soUcit his aid. Ycsugai came to 
his assistance, drove the Gut Khan back to Khashin,** collected the 
scattered subjects of Wang Khan and gave them back to him. This 
was the beginning of their friendship ,*• 

Later, Wang Khan wished to kill his younger brother, Yarke 
Khaja,*‘ who fled to Inancha»’ of the Naimans. Inancha raised an 
army and drove Wang Khan to the Gur Khan of the Kara Khitai,** 

I9> Khasbid )« K&sbifl, oUimiuip TlnekClt, of Muslim histnri«ni<. Khashin 
or Kashia is referred to as Ho-si in the Yutn-thi and the Ckm-ifug-lu. U U 
•Iso known as Si*hiua to the Chineso, In the '$Qpp)enientarv hlofrapby of 
Ksidu* Ia the Yu 4 M^lti~cbfHg li>i. it Is nteotiaticd tut Kashi was bora dorinf 
Chenfls’ campaign against Si«h»bi. Si*bila was rrnamrd lOiashin (or KisMn) 
to commemorate the military soeccaa ol the campaign. OgotsI IQiakhan was 

S ieved St the untiru^ly dratb nf KItashi: h(*nre thr Mongols atoppeil calling 
f> country Khashl aoU ualird it Tansut. Sk*hsia, was originally a feudal 
state ot the Tang Dyna^ f 6 i 8 *W 7 A.U.). and Its founder was named after 
ihe Imuerisl family of Ta^. whoM' lumama was *](*, TTa took pride in 
assoclstmg its orJfln with raTw and retalnM Tang' as a Mrt of Ite asnc. 
^•hsla was, thrrnore. called Kaihln as well si Tsi^ for Tsngut). 

ftoworih. ^bsbly quoting d'Ohsson, lava, "faogut. the 'Hla' of the 
Chioese, hsd been urevlouely known ns ffe.ai,'* end had l>een "eompUd by 
ths Mongols into Kaaliln. " Raverty doaa eet belieN^e this and bolds that 
Kbshtn or Tingkflt wis the chief place which appear* to have given its Bome 
to the country, (ftsverfy; p. Hit note.) lie nays; "ICashTn city was tbe 
point at which the jreat Ka^trtH: of traders met from the we«t and sooth 
in their trade with Khit* or China. It was a very rich city, aad the abode 
of learned raeo.'* (Ravtriy. p. 950 note.) H« acTde that It was evidently a 
city of Baddhlatj. Bot. so far as the St<Ht HUtory la ceacerMd, Khaihia 
raeaae the eeaatry that was also known as Tangut. His (HeU). Sl>h^, er 
gsognphkally, Ho*ei KIshI was ena of the five sons of tfktfta by his Merklt 
wifs, Tbrb nlnab. In anotbrr aete, Raverty aiaerts that Kbshl was so etiled 
bccaase the territory of Ktshl or Kdehin tsubaeqnently oslle<l TiagbAt) was 
eabdued at th* tiaa of his blrtb. \\*hrtbrr the boy givs Me Mma to the 
place or the place gave Its name to the boy is dleputabis. 

so. The first part of this paragraf^i related two later ev ents—tba eurrcDder 
of JakhsAoba and the defeat and submieelon of Keraits and other elans. Bat 
thou^ tna paragn^ thus be^ns with the word 'later', the secood part of It 
is retrospe c tive and for the first time tslle ue d the reason for the irkwdehip 
of Waag Khan and Yefugal. Jakhsnabu, a yoeager brother of Waag Khan, 
really loinsd CheogU when V^au Xnaa led to tbe Kara Khttai; but when 
Wang Khan raturecd from the Kara KblUi, Jekhagaobu went to his brother 
SBln, But ha found it impcasible 10 pull no with \v«og Khan and went to tbe 
hUipaoe. His 'surrender* to Temochln iheuld. therefore, be given alter the 
dafeat nf Tsyang Khan. In I^rt X it Is staled that after the Kalmaae and 
tbe Merklts ^ad bem defeated. Jakhsganbu saved hla own people by piseiut* 
lot two girls to Chco^ Xhso. The defeat of tbe Merkiti try Cmo^ and 
JaabsfiabQ took place lo the aulurao of the year of Moon (iso^ as 

» related b Part VlII. The submiision of the Ksrait asd other elsaa also 
tollowad the defeat of V7su Kbait. and it probably took pSaee at tbe tlsie oS 
Jattsgaabe’e sumsder. This may have bean tha reason why the two erarte 
ara narrated together. Bbg's remark that these pasetgee an IntCfpolaMm 
sbould be kept la mbd. 

] I. Yarks Khara is IraAaeribed by Ravorty as Irkili Kara or Ukab Kin. 
He nyi that tbe victory of Cbengb over this 'rtbdlloae* brothar <4 'Waag Shaft 
was OM of Che good sarvicet Cneagis perfoREwd for Waag Khaa dorug the 
eight years which be spent te^tbar with tbe Khaa. (This woold dste frOB $89 
H, or 2195 A.D. s«cordiim Co ft«tvsr^y, note oo pp. 9 d 9 ^o.> 

as. loaAcha la tbe Beiikto faaaa of hfadlm hiftortete, aTveieiga of tbe 
Naiama tribe aad father of Taysng Khaa. Tbe Katatab cr Kemmaa was a 
Turkic ixibe whose 'dkect dment is not certsia.' 

33. Tbe Gsf Khtiu. The Gar Khant td Um Kara Khitai (or Sa*Uaoi u 
tbe famine jt) w«re deacesdaots of toe Ki*taa, or to be cpeufic. of 
Tasbl, who was a oembsc of the royal Uao Byaaaey of aorta^afttera Ch l n ^ 

(r.T.o. 
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But Wajig Khan soon after rebelled against the Gur Khan and crossed 
the country of the Ui«u (Uighur) and Taiig*u (Tangnt).** He had 
with him only five she^goats to supply him with miOc on bis way to 
Lake Gualer^ and he bad to cut the veins of bis camel and drink its 
blood. Cbeogis, because of his old friendship with Wang Khan, sent 
Sukegai, the Strong, to fetch Wang Khan. Soon after the departure 
of this messenger, he himself went up to the source of the Kenilen 
where he received Wang Khan. When Wang Khan came to hla 
camp, Oiesgis ordered his own people to provide for Wang Khan 
and they passed that winter together in Kbubakhaya.*' 

The younger brothers and other chiefs of Wang Kban discussed 
and complained: '*Wang Khan possesses a bad duncter and is 
dangerous by nature. He wanted to kill all bia own brothers and 
tynaained over his own people. Now we must think out a way of 
seeking revenge. Wc know that he was captured at the age of seven 
by tbe Uerkits, who made him crush grain, and at the age of thirteen 
he wai again seised along with hU mother by the Tatars, who made 
him grass their cattle. Later on, being alarmed by fte attack of the 


Tbs roler rwaUon^d hfre wia the Isei Cur Khan of the Kan Khlcai. Ife wae 
aot, .ts Sor|ron*hUfor Be] 1 r»w, the historian an Indian Misainn to Xaihghar, 
thljilca. one 'veneraD]«> t^lrhna. V5 tear* old* and nn Uijhar. Raverty says 
that the (Ant) Cflr KMn, uho overran krgp pans (*I TurkisUn noil MiWara*un 
Kahr. died in sj? 11. A.Al. soon alter his victory c>v*r Jtsiz. thn 

9 ultta of Khwanim, led his exaction u( a yearly tribute of 50,000 dloara. 
cattle, fterks etc. from the latter. Accevdins to the LUc-shi the tint Cur 
RbsK (YaUu Taahl) died in the tenth year oi X’seg Kuo, or 1:35 A.D.. having 
irlgasd for twenty years. Out if wa daw bia rsl^ from SIS4 A.&.. the year 
tfl which accordiag to tho aanie raeord ht was prodaiaad Eni|>eror, he nniv 
satgDed airven vears. Tha dUFeraae batwaaa tha MosUoi and the Chioaas 
accounts of the Cur Khaaa of Kara KhiUl or hi«LUr> la too ireat to be bridged- 

S , flAVfrty: p. aft^. Dp. 9 t 7 ~w, note: /trtUefim 4 i 4 ^ri Vol I, pp, aoAojy.) 

a laac Gur Kuo ol SI*£.lao ia called by tha lUoshi. »• was w 

acood son of Iefl*tsuog, son of Yeilu Ta*shi aod reigned for a period of thirty* 
feur years (tiot^isoj A.D.). Tlia Cur Khan refsrred to in tha S^rft Higtory 
k this laovs DH^u-gu. But the data (csoj A.D.) given la lha iiso*sbi for 
the overthrow a this Odt Kbaa by Ku^u*lo, tha prUca of tbe Xalman. is not 
in aeeordaaea with tha data, saod A.D.. which ii given in tha Yuan*rbi for cho 
flight of KvKheluk to tha Xl*tan: or with tba atatananta of the Mssllm authen: 
or with tba CAiw/eng'/w. wbkb agreaa with tba lamiut Ttmirikh in placing 
the deatruction of the kingdom of Kara Kbitai m the year i2>g A.D.; or, 
flAtUy. with the coataxt of the Sfcnt fittlorv. 

34. Waag Khan, in bis flight to the Gur lOiao, aay have taken tha route 
to Kva Khitai throiigh the aouthara boAers of TU'Sha'tu Khan. Noyan 
aod Jaaaakla Xhaa JUirea tribal rei^ons) and acroaa tha lit and tha Chu to the 
Upftsd of the Cur Kbao, he was al» likely to taka tba aaxna route on his return 
^rney. Ke does oot appear to have entered the eafdtals of tba Ul*u and 
Tang'U, but to have ncrely passed by their borden. 

s). Lake Coster is given la the 5 i«yu*skf as Ktialgur CbauJ, It Is mentioned 
in the original foot-note of the Si-yi^gki that when Wang Kban reached tha 
Chaul on tha bank of tbe Kerel'D, Cbeogii was on tbe opposite bank H the 
same river. Thus Gutter must be auth of tbe Keruln. The Cbineae commen* 
tutor is inclined to identify k with Lake Kaliluog or Kali Lake. 

td. This paragraph a^ describee past events. It begins with the adverb 
Tatar* aod repeats 'passed that winter In Kbubakbaya* at the ad. Wang 
Kbm aeeiDf to have stayed with tba Cur Kt*a for abent a year: whan be 
htud Oveigia bad cofne back to hia old pastaraga with Increased foUowen. 
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Naimaos, be cowardly fled into the country of the Huel-hiiei 
(Muslims);*^ then he crossed the Sui (Cbu) to «ek the protection of 
the Gur Klian of the Kara Kbitai und he had not remained there for 
more than a year before he rebelled. Ho returned after much hard¬ 
ship through the countriee of Ci-o and Tang-ii and received much 
help from Tcnnichin : yet lie :toon hirgot his obligations and harboured 
rebellion in his heart. How do we deal with him now? " Aldun 
Asaukh^ who was present during the discussion, went and reported it 
to Wang Khan, Wang Khan seiaod all his younger brothers and 
chiefs, mc]u<ling Valkhutur, Khulbali. Arln Tat-lsi and otliers, who 
had taken part in the conspiracy. Only Jakha^anbu, one of his 
younger brothers, escaped to the country of the Naimsns. Yalkhutur 
and others put into custody in a room and Wang Khan said to 
them: "What bad we promised each other on our way back through 
Ui*u and Tang-u? Although you have behaved In this sliameful 
manner. 1 have no desire to follow your example." He then ordered 
his people to spit at their faces and set them free.’* 

Later, in the }*car rrf Dog (1202 A.D.). Chengis fought a baitlc 
ugainst tlic Chaghaan To tars and othon. four tribes, at Dal an 
Nimurgas.’* Beforo the battle, he in^itnicted his men that If they got 
the upper hand In the battle, they were not to scramble in haste for 
dio spoils, eveiyonc seising for himself; the whole booty would be 
<livided equally among them after the end of the battle. If anyone 
retreated to his own lino in the battle-field, he was to surnmon up 
courage to charge into the enemy's line immediately; if bo failed to 
do so, he would be put to the sword. Thus they eventually secured 
victory over the Tatars. From there he proceeded to Shilugaljit on 

ho rtiuroed to (oio him. Bofora that TsRnchifl had himMlf beao veir btrd' 
ijrsMfd and could aoc have been in a podtioa to help others. Prom that tstM 
onward, however, ho a&d Wang Khan were alsnys rn contact w4th each odicr. 
Tha accouat before oi leaven ao iatert'al or interregnum for Wang's Al^t tn 
tba Gur KboD and his retaro, 

27. The reginn ur«t of the II( river Had been under Muslin influertee 
•(oca tha Tsag Dytutf. The eopHal ot Sj<Liar>, accordlog w tbe TJac-tki. wta 
Ha^a4L4e wHi» la called BcUaagua In the Jtthiui faiminaA. Belaragua la 
MOtabJr tha «B*f word as the Uoocnl Mtaswn. mean log 'ehy '. {BrtUrkn4*da^: 
Mad. AaaaarcAas. Vol. s, p. t$.} Tne captal wu ai>OQt 99 U mth of tha CHo 
rtvar. wUeh govs iato tha Zaoiq Kol at Z^ng. 77*78. (att. 42-43. At tbs bagto- 
afng of tba Yuan Dynasty. Via had Ho capital at HO'cbow KaA* 

south-east <d t/nimttl, Loag. Ir-M. t4t. 42-44): Tan^ or Si-bsla bs4 
Hs ttpital at Hala<Uag. (Hm prauent nHog-hslt. Long, tod-io?. Lat. g8*ul 

a. This paragraph again ralatea a past eve«^»Jal4ajiuba*a ta 

tba Naimaaa. 

•9. AecardiOg to the .<e>»*chi tha toor tribM defsated by Cbaagis wsro 
Alaudur c( the UerUts. Khahaa Tatihi of tha Takhluts and tira chkis of tba 
Tatars, Chakhur aad Kah Bek. Aecordlog to tba Chi»^«nr 4 », ^ay smn 
Alaadsr. Khakan Tiisbl. Cbabbugia aad TTceur. Chagbaaa ts the laaa as 
Cbakbugio 

As Co Dalaa Kiaurgaa. dalaa or dafa nmta 'waste-field*, acurdiog to tba 
Ym-jUh. KhnargM la tba DaUa Kanur rlwt of tba Ui»f~slu ssd probably tba 
pioMt Namuroa whicb Watf tba oppar Coum Oi tha Khalbba river CZ-Ag 
I <8-190 . Iac. 40-48}. DalaQ Nunor|3A me an s the waste-field oa tba basks of tbe 
tba river Nlmurgas. 
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the river Ulbui and plundered ail the {otir kinds of AuJu (thbai 
properties),*^ After the battle Chengis ordered Jcbe and Kbuilai to 
take charge of all spoils which Altan and others had, in spite of his 
previous instructions, seized at the begloaing of the battle.** 


9P. The St-yu-ihi reads Aaim for Aulu: maaas 'albal properties'. 

31. Thie perairaiJh should luve come imoicOietelv after the ^teiseot 
that CheO|fa and waag fOtan had entered imn the rrlatioM of father aad eon. 
Ckeofia apeet the whiter of >aoi A.D, at Khubakbaya in prepantkn for aa 
sspeaHloa agataii the l^aimajii to aesist Wauf Khan lo secoriog ceveaje. Thii 
exp^tien, preeunably* tonk place in aprtnf or summer of 1202 A.D. After 
tlMa QNa|la retnreed lad eocwiped at Sae^l in the aotama of the same year, 
Hmb be aoath^eJt the ** 

ptAfrapb. 

QieoriJ 



Wang Kbaa in Art VI. Later, Waag Kbaa again JeiaM foreaa with 
tberacvs the Spytt^M says that they camped together at Alar. Cheoiu 
ma&ed aodlh of the tlihai end did not reran to his old eamptog ground tU 
Us war trHh Wang KSaa. 


part VI 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST BUIFUKH OF THE MAIMANS 


After the capture of the Tatar tribes, Chengis held a secret 
ooDfereoce (Inirultai) of his family aud relatives'. '’The Tatars killed 
my father/' he proposed, "Now that we have captured their men. 
let us exterrnioate all their male members, who are as tall as the axis 
of the cart, and reduce the rest into slavery." This proposal was 
acwpted by the oonference. When Belgutai came out from the 
coofercnce he was quesGoncd by Yoke Cheren. a Tatar, about >U 
decision on that day. "We liavo resolved." Bclgutai said, "to 
exterminate all male Tatars who are as tall ns the axis of the cart." 
Veke Cheren spread this report among the Tatars, who immediately 
occupied a fortress on a mcuotain and resolved to defend it, Chengis 
ordered the fortrev to be stormed. iMit his order entailed a sanguinary 
battle and heavy casualties. Firtally, liowcver, ilie gate was thrown 
open and all Tatars, who were as tall as the axis of the cart, were put 
to tlie sword. It should be added that when Yeko Clieren Iteard of 
the secret rreoliilion of Chengis' conference, ho told his kinsmen that 
everyone of them should draw out his >v*ord and cut down the enemy 
wliccvever the enemy tried to kill him. Consequently, every Tatar 
kept a sword ready and Chengls’ men tulferod tremendous loasei io 
slaughtering the Tatars. After this unhappy incident, Chengis 
declared, "Belgtilai hu been guilty of tho leakage of an important 
resolution passed by tho conference of our clan and thia has led to 
numerous casualties on our side. Hereafter Belgutai is forbidden lo 
take part in any important conference of our clan. He will be entrusted 
only with out-door edministration-cases of dispute, riot, robbery, 
theft and the like. However, he and Daaritai wiH be permitted to 
enter tho coofereoce after the discuaslon of its agenda is over and all 
its membe:^ have drunk (heir cups." 

Chengis then took to wife a Tatar girl, called Yesugan,’ a 
daughter of Yoke Cheren. She at ••rtoc became the favourite (d 


j Tha KunJui ci the Moagob ]» ott«a refmaU to by Peraiaa bisterUos. 
Cbeofis. io hla Ufesr days, organised it oa a d«fiolte buU aad aariiotd to tt the 
hi^set oi sU fuaettoQS, that of elMtiog bis taeceMor. Tb» Ouorou Torta aUD 
QM the ttm Kvrului M e^oivkleot to 'coaitfeoce’. 'coaacU'. 'meetiBg'. Only 
phocea end the hifhevt gov«nimset oftcera were idorittod to the Kwrtiud i£ 
tU Moogolj. The lubjects brought before it were deUeat* uii laporttuti aad 
U eono of ite deeiaioee. soch u the tiaei electloa of the Kbaa. bed to be poV 
Uabed iiTTiMdlttely. other iteitkm. pieh es pleas of Che eeaspeigas decided UOQ. 
were strictly confideutial. Aay person threoeb wtion e ooefldMtial dscaSce 
of the Kvrwtti leeksd out wes aatiually coaslosred guilty of a hetooQS oAonce. 

9 . Five principal wive* at Cbeoali have been Bemrrt by Muslim hbeariaos. 
The ^fst aad most isiportsat was, of coarse, Bbrtah Kbetaia {i.e. Bortai of the 
Stc*»t Hulory), • Kuagirud.t. who had four sons aad five dauahtera; the 
buebaads ef tbc«e daughters wne styled 'GQrgbo'. Cttrtait laeess 'scia 4 a>U«* 
In Tajkkb. Ibe teevnd wife. KQlaa KhltOe, wee a daughter of Tilr Asba 
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Chengis and said to him once, “I have aji elder sister, named Yesui,* 
who is reaJly a beauty and will be a very good eorapanion for you. 

was married recently, but I do not know where ^ is now." "If 
ihe is really beautiful", Qiengis replied, "I sliaH direct that she be 
discovered; but If she comes, will you give up your place in her 
favour?'' "I am ready to vacate in her favour, if she is found," 
Vesugan ans^^‘cred. Chengis sent his men to .<tfaTch for Yesui and 
they found her hiding in the forest with her husband. On the approach 
of Cheugik' men, her husband took to flight, and thus Yesul was 
brought back to her sister, who eveutually made, way for her. 

Ono day when Chengu was sitting in tlic open with Yesui and 
Yesugan and drinking wine, he heard Yesui heave a deep sigh and 
his suspicions were aroused. He ordered Uukhali and others to direct 
ail those who were present to stand according to tbeir respective tribal 
positions ; and ultinrately tlivy found a young man, who stood all alone 
by himself. Chengu eikcd him who he was. "I am the husband of 
Yesui," he answered. "I fled away when sho was captured, but now 
that the trouble is over, I have come out again from my hiding place. 
I expected to pass unnoticed in this gathering." "You are 
an evil issue of our enemy," Cheogis replied. "How dare yon come 
here to spy on us? As wc have executed all of your kindred, we have 
no hesitation about your individual case." The man was put to the 
sword.* 

Wliile Cheugia was engaged in the battle against the Tatars in the 
year of Dog (1202 A.D.), Wang Khan was attacking the Merkits. 
Wang Khan drove Tokhtoa* into Barkhuchin Tukumu,* killed Tokhtoa'a 


(Dalr b’lun), 1h« chief of tlie Orhlr MakrTt, wiin bers him s sad aamed XClsklo 
nr XOIlkan. who dio<l Mriv. The fftird, YnnAkAn. n TAtSr bdy, hewi a son 
Mmsd Oiar whn dM Jo h1s ycuCb. The fourtK Knnju Xhtnn, dsuAter of 
Altin KhSn of KhltA^ (the Emperor of Kin} hs<l no ime: she was still living 
in bar ovn wrdu it the Urns of ArtOk BOhA (Arlk Beks). The first word 01 
her name, A*an;e, is the Chincts equivalent of 'vrlacen'. out Muslisn Liitorlaos 
miatonk it f^r her name. The ftfik, yaasQlfin. uWr of Yassftklni was. according 
to some Muittm autboritlee, married to Cbenfis after the death of her alskeri 
but aecordiog to the Sr(f«i Hitiery, (he nuirrisfa took place In the Ufe*liTns of 
her sister. There w-ere other wives or KkatvM of inferior status, such as 
Afllkah Kh&tOn, daushtrr of lakhoftanbu. the lirothrr t)f Wang Khan; Kor> 
Bias, the nvMow of TayanR Khan: and mitny other*. Yesugan In the 5eer«i 
is the aeroe as Yaneukan «if hTualtm hiamrlan*. the third wife of Chengta. 
{Cf. netwrty: pp. nnie.} 

,t. Vesui is Yoaniliin of Muailm historians. 

4. The three preceding j^mgrepha ihoiilcJ have come at the end of Part V, 
for the events mentlooed here took place after the autumD of isos A.B. 

5. Tokhtoa is Tuk Tugban of Muslim htatorians, the Avtir or Chief of the 
Mafalt (MerfcH) ei the Kaiat diviaion of the Moghale. 

A. Barkhuchin (or Barguehin) is mentiooed In Parts I and HI without the 
euAx 'TukUBU'. Tukutnu. it is suggested by Hung Chion in his 
psi».<SMg.b« (bis aecoont of Cheogis Xlaan). maana To-khi.iDaji or Turk. H* 
eiyi tbat BarkS««*is rbSumii means 'the abrae of the Turks on the banka Of the 
Bufuchia rtvur'. The suggestion is interestang but needs forthv oesniaatkaL 
HijUiUM, this does not nesessarOy iraplv »>i«e the Ttixks or tUikocULfts were 
Ukihf there at the time: the woud have sarvived if the Toria hsd lived 
Asre at uy tioe and then das e r te d it. 


Campaign Acajk&t Buisukh of the Maima^e X09 

son, Togus BaikL took for hiinsolf Tokhtoa's wife along >vidi 
bar two daughters, and captured (wo of his sona wSth tlie rest of his 
people. But he did not share his spoils with Chongis.^ 

Next Chcagis and Waug Khan led a campaign against Guchugutuo 
BuirukU,* who was than at Ulukhtakh* on the Soghukh river,'* On 
the approacii of Chengis and Wang Khan, Buinikh found himself 
unable to offer battle and fled across the Altai mountains. They 
pursued him up to Kbumuscngir on the Ulnngu river, where they 
met a lieutenant of his, called Yediluplukh, whom Buirukh had sent 
forward for scouting. But Chengis* scouts chased the enemy’s scouts 
up to the mountains and caught Yedituplukh, when the girth of his 


7. Tlu- Jp-criled Jn lMt> jvirBanph t«>>k iJac' in Itv iititiimn 
taoa A.D. 

8. The Mys Dei*lu*k>i«han intt.*fil <>f Buirukh. 

>1. ItluVhtnkU ii' Idontifiril b\' a <*hlnw rnmnienintor whh the 
aouth nf the KobUo rh’rr (Looe. qo. I.«t. thru Inhabited by tbs Yelut 
tribe, who were dependent on ihn Naimine. They occupied ihe area el the 
preeeet Jakajdn and New Jfoalt Banners (r,ong. ps, lAt. 

IV. Th* Soghukh n’vrr: Tlu' Mya that Buirukh anJ hia elder 

brothar. Ttyang Khan, divided their country and ruled aeMTstely. Bulrukh'a 
tribal place waa aouth nf the Kotido hver (the region Boati\ c? Tanou l.'rlankhal, 
w«t of JiMtktu Xhaa. Long. qc^. Let. 47*3o). The Soibukh Kvw ibould 
also be in thii region. Beynod thr Altai riOge (if ^'e start imn here), we will 
find the Chlscla river (or Chingrll river. Lcag. 90, T<at. 47) to the aouth of 
which is (he Uluagu nver (I.«ng. 88 * 03 , lat. 4^47}. By the aide n( the Ula&|u 
Aver to the waft w X,ake Kuril BaaM (Leog. i;, Lat. 47). 

The plaeea mealiesed here furei a coaaected cbala. The Altai* are gene* 
tally boewa to be the Urgett n>ouotaln>raoge la Uoagoliai the moaataiu 
nfarred to bare form the fcothem branch of this naga, atewtchlag to the aonth 
of Kobdo. Cbah Chuo, who pamad the Altai nn|a. creased this wry braach 
aed alio the bouodariea of tbe Banaer of New Hcajt. aOQth*weat n( tha Solbl 
river. Xhomuaeaglr la ideatlfled by a Chinese eomowntater with tbe Bak 
Chiflfie (ChlBgeli) Aver. Tbe .s*AiH*da«'f> irtfe aay*. "The Ulungu rl\er u aj uet out 
of the iouthtwMiem eixl <4 the Altai mouotalar and flows In t acMJtn<wr«(eriy 
dbectioe In two braaehaa. As Aliktai Aver and the Bulacblngir Avar: the two 
bruchaa join agajji aittr f>*t*^*g In front aod behind the Pbl^bas or tbe 
jfeontaiae.'* Tbe BoU<binglr U the preeoat Chlngla Avar and (be 
VluAgti rivar ie alaewhare lefa vad to aa the UHongu. tha Vlniigu or UltM|nl> 
Klrf Basbl y the lalee Into which the IDango river Aowa: it h found ea 
modarn BUp* as Ulungu/ Lake. This lake bu a itf/row wadft. which dlvklea it 
kt» two |«ra. Tha fqjaUer pert hu a drcmnCarence of siore Chab two 
httdrwl A: It Uea to the aeutb^nst and k called Lake BedtP or Buhiati) (Loog. 
87. Lat. 47). The larfor fwt la tbe lah« i ^rfe i ved to In thk puzagiapb of tbe 
tert 

Kowortb aayi, "Bi the two frkAdc (Chengis ud Waag Khan) made 
a joint evpsditkc agiiast tbe Naiaana Tbe latts wet* now dmdad betwOan 
two brothel wbo ooa/relled about their fither'a coecobana. One of then, 
naaed ^ynk. bad retned with a body of peo^ to (he monntahL" 

Ding places tbe expeditioB bsCweea spring and summer of tbe year isot 
A.D. am QiMgb had pasted tbe winter o£ laoi A.D. at Kbabakhayiu 
Kewortb places it in 1199 A.I>., but does not aentko bis original source. 
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hoi5c broke all of a sudden. They cootmucd tlieir punult of Buirulcb 
up to take Kiii Ba^,“ where Buirukh met Wa end.** 

When Chengis and Wang Khan marched back. Kokscu Saprakh, 
an able general of the Nabnaos. oRcred them battle at a place called 
BaidaraJeh Bekhir bat aa the evening shades had fallen and it had 
become dark, (he armies encamped on the battle*field for the rest 
of the night. During the night Wang Khan (for deceiving his enemy 


IS The Kbiltash oi Hos^onh (aa mcniinned ia the pTrcMing note) and 
lLa1i9 KUU Baehi of the 5 Mf«( iftitory aeem to be vrry sMx to each other. 

'mountain' mratloaed ia this parsk^ph ef tbs ieto wbkh Buimkh's 
scout was chased, mifht be the sasis moaotain which Koworth. or his autlio 
iWj, calls the KisUtash mouatais. 

'The pUees meotloaed to th» Sftrfi ifUlcty during the pursuit of Dolrukh 
b/ ChengU tod his ally wen all south of the Altai nountains. 'This seems tri 
iadkeaU thst Ta^e| Khan ruled the country north e( Kobdo (Lat. and 
Bulnkh south oi It. The Nalman army under Kokscu Saprahh wss sent by 
Tayuf to help h>i hrothar. 

It. This paragraph along with ihr six Buccee<linf parsgnplis should have 
followed the account of Ihr camping at Khubakhaya la the wintar o{ rtor A.D. 
The campaM aplost the Naimeas took place benreen the spriug and fummer 
of racs A.D. 

Buirakh. sceerding to both thr Ckia*frNg4u end Muslim entherltlM. wea 
(he flnt end immediate object of Chengla* attack after bis acce«eloD end hie 
proclamation as ‘Chengs on the Onon river in laed A.D. The CAIa* 

iaa/>h» says, ''(^Vhen Cheaglsi aaln sent his expodltloMTy force egsiast fhe 
Haaan. nue4d*k(^hen (Bu&ukb ICokhao) was mi n chase (huntlxul at Ulutah 
ilonfitaiB liy I ha Sa*ha Hver. They captured him. w’bile Kuchulu Kokhifl. the 
son of Tayang Kokhan. ttn^^ Toto (Takhtna) eacaped to the YcrdlshI (Irtbh) 
river." 

^•ummtrjsiag the Muslim accotiais. Rsvrriy mjw: "Hue>Ruk, after he had 
made lucb preparationa at he was able for reeiatenco, aided by (he Makrica, 
was surprised by a body of Mughels whilst engaged in the chsae. in the neigh* 
bnurhnod of Awej Tak or Tap (f/s6rb*a{-.^fyar has Hugh Tagh] st a place 
called Sijs fRu)s riverl) libs the quarry In the net of the fowler, and carried 
off to the camp of the Chlngli Khan, aod was (orthwltJi put to death. Seme 
say he was killnl io the s6iMr>/aik, or huntiBg*gmund Kashlduddhi says he 
was 'surpriaed' after maklag n slight resistance wlikh Is improbable. His tribe 
na this dispersed, and Koshluk and the BIgl, Tukta, after directing their 
followers to dispene and rejoin them, with M many other* aa pceeible, at a 
certain rradeevoua In Ardlsn (the Irtieh river^). fled alao b a place on the 
frontier of the Naeman counby." (Ravsriy; p. note.) 

Muslim scoouou give tbe name of the moootain, AwaJ Tagh, where the 
chaw took place: tbs Sccrsl HUtPry doea not give the mnuntaio but meotlons 
the lake b wbich Buinikh was pursued. 'Ardisb' seems to be the Irtish river 
which is north of the l^luugu river aod lake Xizil BaiM, and would be a 
suitable readesveus for ths defeated Mai mans. Muilim bistorisns alM agree 
that HQe.ROk was the firit victim of Temucbln's conquests after bis being 
Ruclaifned 'Cheugii Khea' l>y the Aaeirffsi In the mcmlh of Rajab. 6oi (if. 
Feliruery. :so6 AD). Abul Chnsi save it wsa the year of Hog. whan 
Teancblo wet io bis 40th (?) year. Furthermore. Muslim authorities hold that 
when Ttyaeek IQita died (aceordlag to the fiPbih-m-Siyar in 600 H.— 

10, lOoj'S A.D.). his son i^Mhlsk or Koflak fled to his unde, Bue^Rob. Tbe 
two eventa reletM above seem to indicate Chet Bue«Rok died after Tayus lOiao 
in 6oa H. (fao6 A.D.). 

r$. Baidarakh BelcMr apprars in Port V|f and is tbe Si^-sMl aa 
Baidarakh Belaichir, It lies to the south<w«st of the Chengia (or tbe Cbingelt. 
Long, po. lait, 47) aod ths Kabchak river*. Tbe Kabcbak is a trib nlary 
iolias tbe Cbahu river from tbe east at Long, 90, I^b 46. X 4 ag say* titat 
tba Kabchak. alee caflod the Khalyst, ia tbo Kanaecil river, Tbe Ckat’fPf^ 
calW Baidarakh BekBir. 'Batdare Bitnfir, ths wiatB-6«ld'. 
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as ;veU as his ally) l^ft Iighb« in hjs camp aad withdrew bis amiy up 
the KaraseuI river. 

Jamukha, who was then widi Waog Khan, said lo him "Temuchiu, 
my avda, had formerly soot eovoys to the Kalmans and this is why 
he now lags behind both day and night. He does not come to us 
now, as lie has for certain surrendered to the Naimaos. 0 Khan! I 
am like a Uric which is attached to the place where it lives, but 
Temuchin is like a bird of passage whose cries resound in the skies." 
"Wherefore are you attempting to instigate him against your good 
brother." protested Gnrin Bal^adur of the lipchikhtai. On ihe other 
hand Chengis. who had pas^ied the night ion the battle* field) and found 
next morning that W’ang Khan Imd deported, exclaimed: "He has 
deserted me and deceived me by leaving the firo burning in his 
kitchens." He marclied across the valley of Yedir Altai'* to the 
Saali'keyer where, after considering the improbability of an attack 
by Die Kaimans. Ixi pilclied his camp. 

Kokseu Srtpmkh purnoed Wnng Khan und captured the wife of 
Senkun (son of Wang Khan) with one-hnlf of Wang Khan's people 
and eatDe at tlie TjmigQlu pavs.'^ Kim In and Chilaun. the two sons 
of Tokhloa. the Merkit. took advantnge of Dmh opportunity to leave 
Wang Khan and fled down the Selenga river to join their fatlier. 

After Wang Khan had been robbed of hU women and his people 
by the Kaimans under Kokscu Saprakh. he iient an envoy to Cbengis 
to ask him to send his four great warriors (KhIhi^). Cltf&gis fmme* 
dialely sent his four warrioru-Bogiirchi. cte.^t the head of an army 
to help Wang Khan. Hut before their anival Senkun fought a battle 
with the Nainiana at the Khuraan Kliut'* in which hla horse waa shot 
in the le? and he himself was nearly captured. The four warriors, 
however, reached the battle-field in lime to mvc him. All the women 
and people, whom Wang Klian had lost, were now restored to him. 
"In the oW days." Wang Khan remarked, "the good father of 
Temuchin saved my pcofrio for me ; now his son has sent hla four 
great warriors to restore tliem to me again. Heaven be my witness I 
I will repay my obligations to him." 

Wang Khan also said: "Yesugai, my anda. ones saved ray knt 
people and now his son, Temuchin, has saved them again. For whom 


14. The vaihy of Vfdir Alui rinald be rr«d u tbe 'Yedir §of$r ot tUe 
AlW'. It k * emiill tnrfe west of the ridge tA tbo Altai mouaini, ivtag n 

tbe vty frren Cbena^ care^g pUre to Siali. 

15. Tbe Tiraigstu pass sImkI be a pise rest n{ the rH'er Borfin across 
Wur Kban withdrew his lutf^. The Burfan rtver '» at Long 90*92, 

aad j&te. 

16. Died aat*s that Khursan Khut k r>n the Hntehao Gt>l (ristr) enore 
U»a a buadfcd It »>cth*weR of the Peiekis paae, whkb he identifin with the 
Tinl|stu psM of the .Secret Muiorv. the precediag aote on the Tiniasta 
ps^ AU the eveota narmCed lo this parsffrtph uppraed while both the armies 

Cbeogle and Wang Kbao «ere ofi tb«ir inarch. 
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did the father and soa take all thi& trouble? I am ao old maa now. 
Who will rule my people after cne? My younger brothers are all 
unworthy of the trust. Senkun U my only sod, but his oxislence 
is a matter of iodifferonce to me. Let Temuebin be the elder brother 
of my sen. When I have two sons, there will be little for me to worry 
about." He met Cheogis in the Black Forests on the Tula river, and 
by a new agreement they became father and sen. On a former 
occasion* Temuchin had called Wang Khan ‘father’ on the ground of 
Yesugai's relations with him. On this occasion lie waa formally 
adopted by Wang Khan as his son by virtue of an agreement. "We 
will joiatly attack and capture any numerically auperior enemy/' 
was their ^edge to each other. '‘When there is a hunt, we will jointly 
form a eemi-circle round the game. If anyone attempts to instigate 
iU'feelinga between us, we will not believe him till we have met and 
talked over the matter personolly." After this agreement Chengia 
and Wang Khan treated each other very affectionately.’’ 

Chengis wished to strengthen his ties with Wang Khan by matri* 
menial alliances, and asked for the hand of Chaur Balkl. the younger 
sister of Senkun. for his oldest «m, Juchi. and offered his own 
daughter, Ghuchin (Kuchin] for Senkiin's son. Tusakha. But Senkun 
thought that they should not bo related on tcrm« irf r^^uality and said 
proudly; ‘‘Will our daughter onkr tlieir door to stand facing the 
north and their daughter cotnc to our family to til facing the south?" 
CheogiB’ proposals were rejected and this chilled hi* heart. 


rONSPiRACY OF jAMUKHA AND WANG KHAN 
AGAINST CHEN(ilS KHAN 

Jamukha, who saw that Chengis* feelings were cooling, began to 
conspire with Altan and oibera against him In the spring of the year 
of Hog (iao3 A.D.).** They came to Berkeyelai to the north of the 


17. TV evrati of this ]Mrh|^»h should have Ixen fuDuHcd liv the accountA 
of ChengiB’ caa saiga agalsst the l^itaJv in the avtons of laot X.D. ChengW’ 
cantpiBf i& Arenihutigiv duriag the uinter (as neottoned in tV Si-yii-tkCf asd 
bis march to ShlrugeTjit on tV T?ikhu river should also be placed after th<tt 
events. 

rS. Among Muillm snurces, the Tarikh-i GurittoA. the Habib-ui'Siyar. 
fiifit AbrH, asd amrie other works state that the wrath of the Xwaog 
Khifi was rauvd aninst Chcnela nwing to the lalter’a aab^g for bi» 
daughter lo marriage ior hla boo lajl (JucSil; but other aothorltie* say it vu 
On account of Tainurcbt (Trmoehin) giving hla own daoghtar. Kfic^ 
Etgl. to the Awasg Khin'a aoo. SsngOn. itM the Begotiatleas broke down and 
boatiliUea arose. [BBvMy. p. 941. aot<0 The pmpoaals and the reawtt of 
^Ir rejectee are dearfy stated in the Sa^rat Hitlory and leave ao doabt about 
the causa of tbe break-down of the ztegotaadoBi. 

19. Tbis date (raoy A.D.) agrees with tbe year gfvu by MosUm hietDriaaa. 
599 H. (S^. 30 . 1303 —Sept. TO. 1303 A.B.). 


Conspiracy of Jamukka & Others Acajnst Cksngis Khan 123 

Jejcycr-undur [Checher-undur) bills,** where they found Senkun and 
instigated him against Chcngis. *'Tcmiichlii has exchanged messages 
with (he Naiman Ta 3 ^ng through their envoys/' Jamukha said to 
him. "He speaks tike a son of your father, but lib action-s are such 
that it is not possible for you to trust him. If you do not get rid of 
him first, you vdW have to face the hiimihaling consequences. If you 
decide to take action against him. I will charge into his camp 
personally/’ Further, AlUn and Khuchat promised: "We are ready 
(0 kill all the sons of Oyclun for you." "I will bind his hands and 
feet for you,” Yebiigachin Xhartayat declared. "It utpuld be best 
to capture bis people, for what can he do without Uis people?" said 
Toghrll. "Senkun, 1 wilhgn with yni to (he top of the tall tree and 
down into the depths; of the water in whatever yon plan to do," said 
Khachiim Raiki. 

Senkim lent a willing ear to these words of Jamukha and his 
fellow<onspiratO]t, and despatched Baikhan Todiya to inform his 
futlier of titc situation. "\Vl)y <to yuo indulge In such Bpeculationa?" 
Wang Khan repltvd, "Ik^th you and Temuehin are my sous. I have 
placed my conhdeocv in Temuehin, and if he conspkes against roe. 
the Sky will withdraw His protection from him. Jamukha's fantastic 
words should not be relied upon." Senkun sent a second message (0 
urge lus father: "New that these words have come from the mouths 
and tongues of men, one has no reason (0 disbelieve them.” Since 
hbi father would not yield to his inaistent persuasions, he went to hin 
father and spoke to him personally: ''Father! Even cow, while you 
are still amongst us, he has no regard for me. One day, whec you 
are no longer with us. ft is unlikely that he will permit me to rule 
over your people, whom my grandfather gathered through great 
industry." "My son, how can ] think of deserting any of my sons? 

1 have placed my confidence in him and the Sky will not protect me 
if 1 think ill of him/' Seeing that his persuasion had no effect on the 
old man, Senkuo left him in anger. But Wang Khan called him back, 
"May the Sky not withdraw Hi» protection from us," he said, "My 
son, why ahould you desert mo? You may do whatever you think 
fit ic order to overooroe him. Certainly, you know what you iro going 
fo do." 

This was sufficient eocouiagemeat for Seokua, who iounediataiy 
went with this authority to coneuk his feUow^onspinton. 
"Temuehin" be said, "has asked for (he hand of Cbaur Baild for his 


to. JejfW’Undut hiU« trr rrfrmd to ic Pul VII .m Jejeyrr and to the 
VMii'Strt as Jiutxlu hills and in the rAan.fViijr>ru m Checher-uodur, to tbe 
Moogel kfifuiffB chfclu meuia ‘flower’ and un44r meuw 'bi^: fo ihh cmd* 
peood word meui *a h\^ hill with flowm’. Berkeyelai should be oath of 
the Cbaebe billi 
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eldest son. Kow we will fix a day, invite him to the matrinionial feast 
and seize him if he comes here." The invitation vvas despatclxed ; 
Chen|is accepted the Invitation and started with ten mea. But on the 
way he passed a night in old Muolik’s home. "When we first asked 
for this girl, Senkun looked down upon us and rejected our proposal," 
Kuolik observed, "What has changed his mind now that he has 
suddenly invited you to the marriage feast P Temuchin, my son, can 
you not see through (the trick) ? Why not resort to this pretext that 
your horses are lean during tire spring and say that wu are too busy 
in grasiog them and cannot find time to go to the feast? 

Chengls saw wisdom In the old mao's words ; be sent Bukhatai 
and Kiratai to represeot him at the feast while he himself returned 
home. On the arrival of the company headed by Bukhatsi, Senkun 
said to his fellow^oospiraturs^ "They have discovered our secret. 
Wo must now proceed at once and encircle and capture them." The 
council finally resolved to do so. "We have decided to capture 
Temuchin tomorrow ; I wonder what a big reward one wiU obtain by 
taking this piece of news to Tcmuchin," Ycke Cherco,*' a younger 
brother of Altan, said when he returned home. "Don't you be free 
with your tongue." his* wife, Alakhyit. remarked. "If a servant 
hears us, who know’s but that ho may take it seriously." Batoi,^* a 
horsC'hctd. who had just then come to deliver mare's milk, happened 
to hear this conversation between hiKband and wife. He returned 
home and informed Kishiik.*^ one of liis companions. "I will go 
there znyself and find it out." Kiahlik declared. When ho csuqe there 
he saw that Yeke Cherec's son. Narin Keyan, wu sharpening his 
arrow and heard him saying. "We should cut of! our tongue for 
speaking what wc have just discussed. Who can shut up the mouths 
of the servants?" He then ordcrod Kishlik; "Bring mo my white 
horse together with the chestnut horse and tic them here. Tomorrow 
1 will go out riding oo them early in the moroiog." Having leaned 
all this. Kishlik returned and told Batai, "I have just learpt that 
what you said is true. Kow we shall both go to report to Temiichin." 
They brought two horses and tied them near their hotu« ; tlien they 
returned to their room where they killed and cooked a iamb : finally 
both of them mounted tlieir homes and rode out into the night. On 
their arrival at Temnehin's camp, they told him what Yeke Cherea and 
his son had said, and appealed to him not to doubt the information 


SI, Y»ke Cherrn is thr nf a Titar in sn Mi)ier passage of the SieW 
Hi4tcry. As pointed out here, this Yeke Chcren was a youo«r brother of 
Altao. Ho L<* rrferrfd to by Muslim historiaos as jadin, ’ooe of Xvang fOUta's 
chiefs'. 

S3. BatEs or Bidae of Uuilim bistoriaos 
sj. Kasblk of Muslim hietansfis. 
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Jhcy had brought, "The conspiracy," they said, "js as real as any- 
Ihlng can be."** 


24. Tbere Kcms U) be 4 difficulty berp. Tb* pretext ^ven by Cbenale ior 
hM 4 bMca W 4 I the thinoea* of his hoees, aod thU 4 lotlf dl^iy* 
becwscn the esnpe o( 0>en|ia tod Seekua. Nevertheleu the diicoveey q( the 
F^ot by Cheat* eetc day coqM only hi\* been possible if the dlsttDce vte 
not If wp rumioe the quretian rsrelally wt \\ill fiod thst wbSe 
\V4ae KhSB socaoiped aeer Chepgu sooA of the tribul river, Smkua myed 
at tneir oritiasl graiio^ soaod, whkh wss far 4 W 4 y from Cheas*’ place. 
After the feTlure of his pfot. Senkuti came to Waa^ )Ch8n'« catsp rrr4ii (he 
Cbecbe bOlj, This movement of Seokaa Is ositted here. 


Part VII 

♦ 

CHBNGIS KHAN^S VICTORY OVER THE KERAITS 

On being informed by BaUi and Kishlik of the conspiracy, 
Chongis in his lum informed his trustworthy ’followers.’ They left 
their belongings behind and hastened to the north towards the Mao* 
undur mountain.’ Before they started on their march, Chengls 
ordered Jeltnc to take charge of the rear and to scout (the strcngtli of 
the enemy). Next day, in the afternoon, they reached Kharakhaijit 
Yelalt,^ where they halted for rest. At that time Chijitai and other 
horseoherda of Alchldai came and reported that they had seen a huge 
column of dust raised at Khulaan Burakhat* by the approacliing enemy 
from (he front of the Mao*uridur mountain. Chengis remounted and 
continued his march. Wang Khan, who had come with Jamukha 


T. I.atfr Muplim hfrlnrluiP, who. for nl>viet)S resMu, were particularly 
interested In the rok p]aye<l by Kararhar Noyso. the aocMtor of Aair Timur, 
claim I hat after conaultlni ICinMrhsr Knyaa. Chenria Ceeided to malM for the 
skirt of the mountain (rana") nf Kalachin alnni with their (hla aod Kataelier'a) 
foiluwrrs Afkl iVjiencIrQia DAd that they 'Arct despatched the M«>men iin»l 
chlliirtm m a |>]&cn of aafety, called Bulh^nah KiilnV’, (Rotfrriy), 

I. MAcviifldur is Miiyunclur mountain In the IKng savs th;kt 

it is marked nn Chinese maps u H&ln*under mounulo. AOtiih*eA«i cd the suutvi' 
of the AlsktisJa tribe. I find Alukolsln llanner at L«ng. iig*iM, IaI. 4 J* 4 . 5 , 
in the preseat J«bo) provlnca oc a Chlaeso map. Tbe S/m-iM'VU'jieb 
(dfctfsshas of (lis rksvs HUlotiii) aa)*! that usdur ataaas *hicV. Utti iu Mongol 
neaoa 'bad*. As Chen^ Khan wa* attacked aaO slmcai untile by Wantf Khan 
hers, the laosotala waa eallad 'bad'. But later people supanrticluusly ehanffei] 
AMO Or 'bad' into rsin or ’BOd\ Across this mouataiD to ihs eaat is the 
bank of (be Khahir river, l fia<l the Khatslr river at txing. i:o*tao. I.at. 
44*45, on map Ogferi Advonctit AllMf, ipni the Khat«ir is probably the 
rOuhir river. TO the aouthHeat <d the Khalslr river are the Khamar muun* 
tains, Mao-uadur might be one of the Khamar iDOuatains. This Mio*uudur 
Is 'ths mnuBUifl (range) of Mu-ow4nd nr Mu^awandur' of MueUm historians. 

4. Kharakhaijit YeUit is referred tu in the Si-yu-tSt as Ktuvlanchin 
Yelait. Vtimt. accorHtOg to the .V»>yi(*rhCr <irigisaJ note, idmuis 'aand'mouncl'. 
Snme Chineae mmineatAtnrR idenUfy this place with the Khalkha river, hat 
Uing Duints out that Cheagis, sUrtlBg ior the Mao-undur noutitalQi reached 
this place in the afteraonn of the foliawing tlay. Nov the dUcaoce betwreo 
MaouaJiir sod the Khalkha lieinR mere taao Mveo hundred fi, the question 
aaturaily arlaee as to hi»w t’hungin could reach the proximity of these moun* 
tains overnight. The fact Ik that it was only a//ef the battle ilixt he march^ 
up the tllhul river, passed Itilsn N’imu aoil (Ivn rc«che<l the Khaikha river. 
Ding tdentihes the Karskhaljit Yrlait with the Khahir or Khatair ri%*cr. Kum 
mesBS black' and ^isif means 'Mnds' In the Mongol langudgs: therefore, the 

? lace UM calitHl ycMii Instead <if 'river' on accauat of its pleacilol land. The 
'v>«**rkt Mys. ‘The Khalslr flows soulh^astvaed and disappears in the 
•aads." 

4. Khulaan Burakhat is the HoiAnl NdkAt which, accordieg to Saverty. 
mrant a 'pUce vbere rad eanss or reeds grow'. (AAoefty: p. 944. aot^. 
TUa place la referred to later as Khalaac Burkhat. The says that 

Weag I^aa marched by the mute of the Mao'undar mooat^ to the 'Rod 
WUbv FAvat*. which ia Mongol u'oqUI 1>e V/an Burkhon. Ulan meaaa 'red'; 
6«nhha ainena 'vdlow', lOiQlaaa here abad for VUn aed Barakhat for BvAJu 
Id the ttreo IQrqlsaa Bumkhat aeaae the 'Rad Widow Fonet', east cd 

tfes we*wBdpc aouataio. 
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lo the battle, asked Mm, “Wbn arc the 1>esl warriors of Temuchin?’' 
"The Urut and Mankhut tribes arc both good fighters/' Jamukha 
answered, "They cannot be dispersed even by close cavalry charges; 
they are skilful from their childhood both in tlie use of speara and 
swords, and their standards are cither pled or black. Wlienevcr vou 
meet them, please be very cautious." "If that be the ease/' Wang 
Kbaa remarked, "let oor Khadakhjl. the Valiant, of the Jirgin 
charge them; then Aehikh Shlmn of the Tumenlubcgan tribe. Oman 
Dunkhait, the Valiant, and Ghuli Shllaiman with a thousand 

guards arc to rmaforcc them; and, finally, the main force of the 
e,entre under me will also charge them. Jamukha. my younger 
brother, you take care to put In order this army of mine." But 
Jamukha led hla party away and said to his companions, "On 
former occa^ns I have often failed to match Temuchin in battle. 
Kow Wang Khan has asked me to put his force in order. He seem* 
to be more inexperienced than I am. I shall inform Temuchin, mv 
antfff." He secretly sent hia meteenger to acquaint Temuchin of 
the situation and added: "Such as he Is, there cannot be any doubt 
about the Issue of the battle, Please dispel all fear from your heart, 
but be cautious." 

Chengis after some reflection on this news, said: "Uncl^* 
lurchidoj;* I wish to request yon to take charge of the vanguard 
What is your opinion?" Jurchidai had not yet replied, when 
Khulldar* said, "1 will lead the vanguard. Wl^en I die, \ou will tak* 
speela) care of my orphaned soils, " "I will be In front of the Khan/'' 
Jurchidai said, "with the Uruts and the Mankhnts as the vanguard 
of the battle." Then the people of the two elans were deployed In 
front of Chengis, Soon th JIrgin, Wang Khan's vanguard, duhed 
Into the battlc'ficld; the two above-mentioned elans made a counts^ 
charge against them and eventually beat them and drove them baeV. 
But during their ponwit of the enemy, they were suddenly attacked 
hv Achlkh ^Irun of the Tumentubegan tribe with a reinforcement 
from Wang Khan. Khutldar was thrown off his mount, and the 
hfankhuts turned back to guard the spot where Khuildar had falieo. 
Then Jurchidai, at the head of the Urutt. charged at the enemy, who 
was beaten and took to fii^t with the Uruta close at his hecla. In 
this hot puisoit Jurchidai't men successively defeated the other rdn* 
ioxcmg cokmna of Waog Khan—one led by Oman Dunkhait, ao4 


5. Toroidal it mentioned a*JJucbitu* nf tb« Urot ckn, sad & d««coa> 
dsiit of rtsebio in Yugn-iki vu Moior to bv me gewfmtloB. 

'Unit* it in tha fTtii'tSi Be^ng-cki. the Chapter on Army in tha 

History of At* a« 'Urufn'. 

e. Re f er r e d to aa Khuyutdar is Part It'. 

7. 'The Chinra* te*t reads or 'Rmppror’, whkh evMentH* 

for *Khan'. 
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another of one thousand guards under Shilaiman Tei-tsi, each oi 
whom attempted a new charge against the pursuers. Senkuu also 
charged into the battle without informing hin fatlier, but Jurchida) 
shot him in the cheek and sent him rt)lling down from his mount. 
When the keraiis saw Seokun &Uing. the>’ turned back to guard him. 
It was late in the evening when Chengis finally defeated Wang Khan. 
He ordered his men to stop pursuit. The wounded Khuildar was sent 
in the night to a place far front the battie>hcld. 

Kext morning when the roll had been called, three persons—* 
Ogotai with Bolokhul (Boloul) and Bognrehi—were found missing. 
Chengis said, "Ogotai could not have left my trustworthy Bolokhul 
and Bogurchi ; they meant to live or die together." During the 
night Chengia was busy reorganising bis ranks and preparing for 
battle. When the day dauTied, a man was seen coming up from 
the rear; ho was Bogurchi. Chengis beat his breast and thanked God. 
"The enemy had shot down niy horac," Bogurchi explained, "while 
1 was hurrying on foot. I mw the KcraJts turn back to guard the fallen 
Senkun. Tlioy bad left this horse (unguarded) with an Inclined load 
on its back. I took advantage of the opportunity, cut down the 
load, mounted the horse and followed the trail back." 

Soon after, another man was seen approaching on horseback. 
When he came nearer, an extra pair of feet were also seen dangling 
under him. On the arrival of the bonte, it was found that Ogotai 
and Bolokhul were sitting side by side on its back, Bolokhurs mouth 
was covered with blood, which had been amcared all over it when he 
sucked the dotted blood from the arrow*wound on Ogotai's neck. 
Chengis' heart was deeply moved and tears fell from his eyes. They 
burnt Ogotai'a wound with tire and gave him something to cure bis 
thirst. Bolokhul reported: "I have seen the enemy proceeding 
towards Khulaan Burkhat (Burakhat) In front of the Mao-undur 
cnoufifain and raising a high column of dust behind him." Chengis 
then re-femed hU troops and marched to Dalan Nimurgas up the 
river Ulhui Shilngaljlt. 

Khadatn Daldur Khan, who leaving his wife had come to join 
Chengis, said: "When the wounded Senkun was brought to Wang 
Khan, the latter remarked, 'You challenged the man whom you should 
not have provoked. What a pity it Is for me (to see) that my son's 
cheek has been pierced by a nail: but if life Is Irft within him, he srill 
have another trial.' Thereupon Achikh Shimn remarked, '0 Khan I 
When you bad no son you prayed for one, and now that you have 
Senkun for your successor, wherefore do you not promote his interest. 
We, the majority of the Da-da people, are here. The deserters from 
ua, who went to Temuchia, each rode one horse only, and they cannot 
have gone far. We can find them In the forest, where &ey wiD 
halt for tile sight. If they refuse to return, we shall them even 
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as borse*dung is pick<?d.' Wang Khan assented to this and instructed 
his people to tend his son ^vjth special care and to protect him from 
jerics. From there they marched homeward.” 

Chengis started from Palan Kimuigas and marched along the 
river Khalkha. He counted his men: they were two thousand and 
six hundred in all. He himself led half of them and advanced by the 
western bank of the river; the other half, with the Urut and the 
Mankbut, went along the eastern bank. They engaged in huntmg 
as a convenient means of (indicg food for the soldiers on the way. 
Disregarding Chengis’ admonition. Khuildar, whose M’ound had not 
yet healed, took an active part in the hunt. His wound opened afresh 
from the exertions of the chase and he died of it. His bones were 
buried half way on the steep side of the niotmtaio Omeu* near the 
river Khalkha. 

Where the river KhaUcha flows into the Buyur Lake*, there lived 
the Terga Amil and other Ungira (Junginta or Kungkurats). 
Chengis sent Jurchidai at the head of the Urut and Mankhut to say 
to them: "^member your matrimonial bond with our princely 
dynasty and submit to us; if not. be ready for battle.” At this 
demand all the Uogira tendered their submission and were left un* 
touched.** 


a. TtM Ontu mountain la bkntUied with the Ilgsitu mnuntAln to Oi« 
oorth of tils Khsikha riv«r. »hlch Is found on tb« msp of nd.]uBg.kiati|. 
Tbs Kbsikha rl^Yr no^v■ Into the Uul/ Nor from the soath.eut. 

0. Howorlh says la hie essay. Kirais aid Pntliif John. J.R.A.S.. 1889. 
p. 408: *'\V« can earily Itx Ote leogiaphy of this eampaigo. The rivar 

khaJliha (or Xalha). flowlog iato Lake buyur. still besn that aame. Tbs 
Olkhal or Ulkui river rieee Is the Kxalled hilk. or p^t of Xhianoi 

wbeace also 6ow the iiorthern tributsrtel oX the Khalkha. The Olkhul fcwi 
Into a eetah lak# In the eaiters part of Gobi. Thlj Is again confinsed by tM 
Jamlul Ta^mkk. which tells us that the battle of Khalaljin Mat vm fosght 
•m the fresher ol the land of the Jurchb (i.«. of tfaochurlal, sot far from 
tbs river Okhui. Tn d'AsvUls's map. one of the mouatalos ol SoyolU raage 
is called Halgon, which aaswere lo part to the form of the urn** as It appears 
ia tho Kuafl'SAi, namely. Khalagun Ola. Ole. Of AU. muns 'moufttala', aad 
has boes corTupied l&to Alst by the Jamiut Tamarihh." 

TO. Raverty. oa the suthority of MsslLia hlitoriaru. treats tiie subialarioe 
of the KunghOfim (Un^ira/ts Cbeegis (after his battle with Wajig Kbaa) as 
as rrest that occurreCl 0« Qieogk* way from the Bsljbaah to the nv«r KalAr. 
Accordiog to the Secret Hielcry It is aa sveat that took place after Us batOe 
wift Waag Khaa bot baton he reached Baljusah. Rav^y sayi. ’TaftoRhl 
now (l.e. after tbs battlo with Waag Khafi) na/cbed tnea the bead of tha 
BUjUAab, aod pitched bis teata at a pleaseat pIsM on the baafc of a rivat 
the Or or Aor UftrAa (Ua Uurar?) at tha foot of a awuitala nags a 
the frontier of Kalaaahe KadL or Ked, wbleb Is tbe boa&dary of Khlae 00 
thle side, tad there ae anstared Me foUowers. tpd tiwy aaioaatad to 4.600 
eisft. Leaving that spot after a tkae. he moved ga«ards. and reached a pkee 
wUre was a ^ce of wata«—tbe river Kiltr, adiicb Abol-Ghas Bahadur caOl 
the Kfili sue or River Kula. (Sw is apfsuaotly a Chiaeae word, meaafng 
'water' as wall as 'river'.) There bemg p^ciy ot gnse thereabout, he deCa^ 
aiaed to make sooie stay. Oa tbe way thltiaer. with his force* divided into 
two bodies, one with the uonteo and followers, and movlag oa either bash, 
ha faU in with an Amir. Tuik'ni by name fi.e. Terga Atail of tha rhhwim 
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After the subjugation of the Ungira, ChengU moved to the east 
of the small river Tungcli, wberc ho pitched his camp and sent two 
men, Arhai Khasar" and Shegagai Jeun’* to Wang Khan with the 
message: ‘’1 am now on tho eastern bank of the small Tiingeli 
river'*. The gra^s is splendid here; the hor»es are fat, Father I 
What have I done to incur your wrath which hds filtod me with fear. 
If you wished to reprunand me, you conJd have done it easily in a 
peaceful manner. Why this policy which attempts to destroy all my 
possessions? Presumably some people have come between us. Did 
we not make an agreement at Kburoanau on the Chorkbalkun 


mnecrfption ia th« flittfiry), whn hnd n coadftermblo fullOMina, aaci, 

OB ifi^uliy beiDg madr of him a* who hn was, and Ms interniMva and 
ebjacta. be furead out Ui be an Angtrda, a Ku aahu rtt Mughnl, with a eon* 
•Merable t«dy of that and he Agreed to lubmit to Taniureht and wia 

oaata<i with great dlalinction. Whilst encunpsd at thb apot, Tamimbl was 
joined by ether smaller bodies of hla other tnl>ea. until, at length, bis force 

E w formidable.'’ (Raijerty. p. 943, note). The Mualla autberitiea, whom 
•arty lisa utillaed. sre evidesily leUtipf the same •v’ent. But tbw an 
wanting in jeogriphical aeeuraey. for which we have to iiiy oc our MuBgol 
sathor of tM HittOfy. 

II. Peferred to in Part !V aa a member of the Jalair irile, 

la. PeferreO t<i in Part IV «« Sukepl feun (the Brave Warrior), ion of 
KliOttdaghur (nr Khundtkhar. ns mentioned in Pnrt Xlll). 

Chensii’ nirsaage to Wang Khnn I* imrmvIiitHy after the Submis* 

slo8 of toe I'nglriti (Kunghurats) la»ih In the Aren't a&<l In Paverty’s 

account. Raverty aoyr, ^’Ifavlaa meeched from thmee (l.e. from the elver 
Kalar. or Kallsr. or the j>reaeiit liail.ill. Tamurchl dtrpatched from the i>aBki 
of the river Kflrkan (or Qilr<|ln—M»mr aiv frrim K^ld NAwar: Abb I GliAsl eays 
tba K'clgtiA Kiiver} sb pmla)«ary nameO I'rkae, or Urkac. Oitio, the Bahadur, 
to the Awang Klun’e prps«>nep sollcitins ub a<f<imniodsikiB, and aeveral tines 
ttfiUemrica ))am<‘<l to ami Im Ix'luvt'n Hunt, lint lemii of pence did mA resuU 
therefrom; and bis brother. JfiJT Kan’<r» who had beeB taktA prironer, aloBf 
with hla family, to the Awang l^n’s presence, now joined him having mada 
his escape.'’ (ffaoerfy: p. note). The acevunt <<f Chengls* message to 
Waag khan ifi tha Secret Hulory it more detailed than in Ibverly’a aourcea. 
Though the name of the river seems doulitful lioth in the Srent Hitfvry aad 
in Raverty'a accooat, yet the context of botfa implies thtt It is nesr the 
lUUal or KSlalr river or a tril utary of it. 

:j. This amall Tungeli river Is glt«<ri in the VA8a><itii as Tungseheh and 1 a 
the CAM>/«flg>Iv as DunBoeheh. It is different from the Tuogeli or the Tengell, 
the erasTI river to which we have already referred in Part I nnd elsewhere. 
AeoofdiAf to tha Chengls .liter tf^e rsrrender of the llnalra. encamped 

at Tuoga<hor Toriha HivukhAA. (Korukhan seems to be the KurkaB of 
RaverCyTi s place rich in grasi. with )ake« and riven. Chengii cbose this as a 
snltable place to rest his mea sod horses. Hvmkhi/n means ’small rlvar’i 
T^kha b ths present TeBoke; Tnlkhs Horukhaa thus means the ’small Tsnoke 
ftveri. which is a relAor trlbutaiv of the Hsllal river (LODg. Ji^isi. Lot. 49). 
Tangm^hor (or Tuagjya<hor) b gtveo on a map of Hel'lang'kiang as the name 
of two sma]) la 1 ms south of the river binik, which flowi westwarda to tha 
aeatb^t of Kdsn Buir dty. Tuop<bor Telkha Horukheo, as a whole. 
pfc—eHi the regtoB berweeo TuBga<hor m the snoth and Teooke river in the 
north. Dioguloks that the author of the Seerrt HMory incorrectly reprrssntn 
tbe two placM os dbe and oUe Ir 'Tungeli. 

Hovortb says that the Tungeli b doubtlees a feeder of the Onoa: pr^Mibly 
be t hinW it la Uie same Toogelf or Teogeli which we have dbeussed before. 
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mountalQ** to the effect that if either of u$ was slandered by anyone, 
we woukl not believe in it till we Iiad talked over the matter person* 
ally? Father, have we had any personal interview this time? Tbou|b 
young, 1 seem to be old enough^’; though bad, I seem to be go^ 
at the same time. Moreover, yuu and 1 are like the two shafts of a 
cart; when one is broken, the ox cannot draw the cart. We are like 
(be two wheels of a cart; whoa one of them is broken, the cart cannot 
move. May 1 not compare myself to a shaft or a wheel? Your • 

father, Xhurthakhus fiuirukh Khan,'* bad forty sons of whom you 
were tbe eldest; so you succeeded to his throne. Later, you killed 
Tai Timur and Bugha Timur, your two younger brothers. Then 
when you wanted to put to death Yarke Kbara, another younger 
brother of 3 rours. be fled to tbe Naimans. On account of this your 
uncle, the Gur Khan, led a campaign against you. and you Aed into 
tbe defile of the Kharaun mountain'' with a hundred men only, 

Then you presented Khujaur Uchin, your daughter, to Tokhtoa of 
the Merkits and from there you camo to my &ther for help. My 
deceased father led his men (to your assistance), drove your uncle 
back to the Kbashin (Tangul) and restored your people to you. 

Thus in the Black Forest on the bank of the Tula (Tuula) river you 
and my father became anda of each other. And out of gratitude to 
my father you said tliat you would repay his kindness to bis sons 
and grandsons. The Sky knows it. Later oo when Yarke Kbara. 
your younger brother, led a force from the Naimaus to attack you, 
you fled into the Huei-huel (Muslim) country under the Gur Kban of 
the Kbita (i.o. Kara Khital). You remained there leu than a year 


r^. Cliorkhalkuo motiOtsls is the Yarkenab mouBtain ea tlia nertb*irr«ten 
boedtr ol tbe CeolnMen Basn-r ia Teu*t«eA Khaa. Khunaaau aoufitain n 
tbs aatoe ai tbe Biack Pom( tnentloned Ja PaK VI. Tbe Black Feme, tbe 
abode of Wase Khan, je Identified by a Chtnine cocnulenUtor. Sbl. with the 
Cba^mo-do which ia nn the southern bank ol tbe Tula river while. » Um 
B ortbem beok. eppeuu to it la found the preemt KuIua, 

Ij. The maaBlag of the first vart of ih)« oentciti'e ia aot clear. U *^ 1 *^ 
be re^ as; "Tbou^ I bave but few ffollnwrre) 1 seem tn ha%^ many 
(fiaUowers)": or "thoogh 1 am yrmog, I seem {to have lived) naany {yiart)''. 
la spits hi tbe fact that dea in rhlneee mraiii 'maey* aod wu *cito\ t urafsr 
to read It In tbe way given ia my tramlattoa liy leadertag dew as 'old\ for 
this may be a Moagoliaa style of expreaaioo. BAikies. the CbiasM word rbao 
may mean either *iew* or *youDg' with a little chaoie of pitch lo proooncla* 
tka. Above all. la cbe eecood part o( the sentence is tpeafibg ^oat 

ba own peteoD lad aot o( bk followers. 

16. Tbe Cblaeee text says Hueng~di or Kmperor. Hv« as slsewben I have 
translated It as ’KhtA^ 'Buirukh* was al^ ibe "e ■«* of a Naiman chkf, 
bfother of Tayaag KbaO' 1 sm Inclined to think that 'Bulnkb* is a titls aad 
not a persoasj same. 

17. Khenua (Kaiausl mountaio Is the same as Black Forvet (Kei 41 a) 

meotioaed Is tbe S«c»tt Hiilory and tbs yvex*4rtf. It ia called Karaua Ks.b(l)a 
by tbe Jomiut Tawarikh ano exi^ieed by Rasblduddia as msasiag *Mack 
forest’, fireoicbostder says, '’Xodoed in Moagel xneana 'black*, and si 
(fsaitive, sis) ‘forect’; is ’defile*.** The stxalled Black Forest might 

have lakads^ aJJ tbe fometa oe bills along tbe bank ol dis Xnia {Long. 104*109. 
Lat 47-48). 


'V 


lit 
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4&d begas to rebel. Thon yon passed through the countries of Ui‘U 
(Uigur) and Ho*^ (SUbais) when you were so hard-pressed that you 
J^ved oa tho milk of five she^goats, drank blood from the v«ns of a 
camel and rode a blind borse, As a mark of respect for the old 
relation between you and my father, 1 sent my men to welcome you 
to my camp and levied a tax In kind on my people in order to 
provide for you. When you captured the Meritits, 1 left all th^ 
cattle and their possessions to you. But later on when we pursued 
Buirukh to Baidarakh Belch! laJ (Belchlr) uid met Kokscu Saprakh 
in battle, you deceivingly left lights in your camp and withdrew your 
TDcn; but after Kokseu Saprakh had attacked you, seized Senkun’s 
wife and people, and also captured one-half of your people Jo tbo 
Tiraigatu (pass), you appealed to me again. I sent my four great 
warriors to restore Senkun'a wife and people together with all your 
cattle. Thereupon you again expressed your gratitude. Now. what¬ 
ever mey be your reason for upbraiding me. please send your men 
to impart it.'' 

When Wang Khan heard these words, he sighed and said: 
*'There is good reason for me not to desert Temucbln, my son. but 
1 have deserted him already.” But he felt very uneasy in his heart. 
So he cut hie little Imger with a knife, filled a little birch-bark vessel 
with his blood and, before banding the blood to the envoy, he said. 

*'If I do any harm in future to Temuchin. my son. may I be cut up 
In the same manner.” 

Chengis ordered Jamukha to be told: "Through your envy 
and malice for me, you have sown discord between tlie Khan, my 
father, and me. In former days it was a custom that ttie son who 
got up first used to drink mare's milk from the father's jade<up. 
Because 1 often rose up early, you hated me. Kow you may drink 
tho whole milk from my father's jade-cup; no one will suffer any loss 
from your diioking." He also sent a mao to Altao and Khuebar 
with the message: "VS^y did you two desert me? Kbuchail 
You are the eon of Keknn rei-fri.*' In former days we asked you to 
be oar Khan but you refused. Altaal Your father was Kbutula 
Kbakhao (Emperor), who ruled the Da^ people. We asked you to 
ascend the throne but you also refused. Sacha and Taichu, the sons 
of Ogin Barkhakh,'* were from the senior bruches of tbe family, but 


:6. N«kuR Tui'/tt was olUcr than Y^ugai; (bct^rorf his soti. Kbuchar. had 
bftttr eJaiff to ths lAroae Temucnia. 

JO. Tha Cniarar Uxt saya. "the sons of fiartao”. This apparratly is a 
aUstab. Ba-rb-taa (Esrtan) aod Ba-rh-kha kh could Msily b« mkttko for 
meb other by th» copykt. Sacha Baiki aad Tafcba an refetrad to hi Part I of 
Oa sKrei HiiUty os two soils of Khutokhte Jurid, son of Orie w.ri.hftVJ, the 
ddaet brother of Bartaa fiahsdor. $acM Baiki aad Taathu bad bett« 
to te Kbanahip thaa Temuchio becausa they were gnadsoas e£ ths son 


CaBNGis Khax's VicTOsy ovsft tsb Ksiujts ;>3 
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they both also refiisad. You all made mo your Khaa evon a^amst my 
wishes, aod new you liave Jell me and joined Wan^ KJias. Keep 
him company to the end. Do not begin a thing without seeing it 
completed, Jest people blame yon and say that you are completely 
dependent upon Tcmuchin and that without you are useless. 
Defend well the sources of the three rivers*” and do not lot others 
occupy them as tbeir gtasing ground.’' 

Chengis then ordered Toghhl to be told: ”1 call you my 
younger brother because in old days Tumbinai and Cbarahad Lukbu 
had captured a female slave, called Okhda, who gave birth to a 
sou, called Subegai. Subegai’s son was Kokoebu Kirsean; Kokochu 
Klrsaan's son was Ycgai Khentokhar; and you are the son of Vegai 
Khentokhar. Now, whose people are they whom you have taken to 
datter Wang Khan? They are my people. Altan and Khuchar will 
never let anyone rule over them, But you axe my slave by descent. 
This is the reason why I called you my younger brother.” 

Next, Chengis ordered the following words to be conveyed tc 
Senkun: ' To your tather 1 am a son bom in clothes and you arc 
a son born naked. Our father has promoted our interests equally. 
Being afraid that J would talcc precedence over you, you began to 
suspect me and out of envy and malice you sent me away. Now do 
not cause any more grief to our father’s heart. Go to him by day 
and by night and dispel bis sorrow and loneliocss, Zf you do not 
get rid of your jealous spirit, you will soon try to be ruler in our 
father’s life*tinie aud cause him sufering, If you wish to send a 


of KhAbul (Kabul), whilr Tanuebio was a sra^daoo of fiartin Bahadur, tba 
MconU ton ol Khabul. Tbia apCiates tbo pretereoca given to du fim^Ovrs 
tod bu latut is matter of tuccettloo to Khaoihlp asong tbe DtHia (or 
Moage); peviiie is those days. Still the elecUoe of Cbe&gU a« well is Cheoga 
ooeiinstkin ol Ogotal, hla third son, 4a his eueeeasor w«os to prove that the 
ri|ht of tbr first'burn vai sot absolute and couM he Wgtlly set aside by t 
Aendfj* nr GeoeraJ Aisrinbiy. 

ao. 2 be tcurtei 0 / tks Ikrtt Hvtn: Tbe Si-yu-ihi lays of the aoceetors 
of Cheogls. ' Deben bayan lived at Burtthaa-Kslduu on the eourc* of thi 
Dflon, the Kerulee and the Tula.” The Cfriii'jrn^K also makes Cbrngla lay: 
"Uy ancestors began tbok canera at the S9uxtea of the three rlveis.” At tbal 
tine, Cbmgis was far away fiom bia orlgifisl grasbg gi^od: hence Wang 
Kbae had ashed Altan and otbsn to live there. 

As quoted and translated by Howdrth [f.R.A.S, iSSp, p. ^j) Palladius' 
tnivalatinn ol the later portion ol this reads as ioUovi: 

’'Now that you have d ee ut e J me, pray help Wang Khan diligently but 
don't begin a bnsinese which caooot complete, and thos secure tbe 
people's hatred for yoursrlvei. ’fruit in Temuehin, foe yon cannot do wltboat 
nhn," 

it eeems if Palladlus' text is not Epoch dlHercfit from tbe pment teat or 
Konortb has not change la meaning la bia tranilation from the Kuaelaa. 
the word 'blame' is aoostita^ by 'haW and a full atop la pot after It. 'this 
bnah caosas a change in the meaninf. So fax as tbe present text la concerDed, 
the Sen trace does not end uotU tbe word 'uselosi*. However thb Is not an 
lopcctant dUEKence. and mtoUar diffeceiicas will be foond elsewbore. 


U4 The S£Ce£t Kistorv op the Mongols 

to nic, seod two persons lostcEd of oce." Arbai Khasai 
and Sukcgai Jeun were ordered to deliver this message to Seolcun. 
Senkun replied: "Whereioie has he called the Khao bia father? 
Just call bun an old bptdier of men. Wherefore has he styled me 
bis enda} Call me Old Master Tokhtoa (Tokhtoa^kiuH) or say that 
my business is to plait sheep’s tail.’* 1 know the exact meaning of 
bis words. They mean war. And you, Belga Baiki and Toda 3 «n, 
raise the grand standard and graze the horses properly so that they 
may in time be fat and fit for the task. There is no room for doubt 
now.'’ Then Arhai Khasar returned from Wang Khan’s place but 
Sukegai did not come back because bis wife was in the hands of 
Toghiil.** Artiai Khasar made a report about hii mis»oa. 

Then Chengis broke his camp and removed it to Uke Baljuna,** 


aj. refrarcw«<AiHA: Thii li DO doubt mbm provarbla] phrase which wu 
la use amoiif th« Uoo|ols. Palladia! saya that the tenn seems to be eoeoected 
with the Myerkilanis. to whom ^tu alloCud the work cf plaiting Sheep's tails 
and curls. U was a terin approlcium. siua sheep’s tails and curls \vers 
deemetl UKtrss, (P<zUsd)v<; outes jjo. 3ji; Ncmorlk. J.R.A.S.. tddo. p, 

ti. Cbrngis Krit Arjisi Khasar sno Sukegai Jeua to Want id^an's camp 
whila his ravnys to Jamukha and other ars not saated. Waag Khan’s origiau 
Dam» was also TogbrU rTughrU). Ths nans Togbril her* may nfar to wasg 
Khan. (See Howvrth. J.F.A.S.. eis.) 11 there Is no ntereal evideoce 

aiuJ we have to rely on the pneeot test only, it seems unlikely that the author 
of the Sftrtl Hiilory, who has So far been using thr name of Warg Jthsa 
^uite cunslairnily. should change It abruptly to Toghrii simply to eonfuw him 
with 4 slave of I’hcngla. |lowe\vr. It makes little dlflerencc whether the wife 
of :tuke|al wae lo tbs lutoJs nf Tnuhril. the slave, or in (he hands oi tVsng 
Kban; for foghrll, the sieve, vat hMnself witb Wang Khao. Chengis’ envoys 
to Toghrii. hb slave, were probably the same two persona wbora he se&t to 
Weng Khan, 

2 j. Lake Baljuna Is ihc I.4ks U4IJIdnah or BiljOseh Niwer er UUjQnea 
Bank of Muillui hdtt^rLan, whither, aeeotdiof to Raverty, Temuoblo had 
previously despsitched the wonico and ehlldreo. Raverty save': '’This Uke wee 
inlt, and cufitelned but little water, ecanely sufficicot for hla people to drink.... 
Tbe people of those parte, of hie iwn Nairun tribes, who had remained faithful, 
aed bed l>ecomr dUpenUNl w’hen he (Temurhia) t^k ehelter with ths Awang 
KhlA. were dw'elhng xn the I recta adjacent to BUjOoeh BOlagh. under bis 
eneU 0 «tl|iSi also eallsd OlichkTfi. and whe& he reached them, on this oeoaaion. 
they begin to gather around him. 14 well ai masy others from Awang Xban’e 
tefrieory.’' (Reiwrly: p. tHS. note.) If the lain was salt, bow eould the men 
and. aocordloi to llu Stertl HUloty. the ibeep drink of It? And if the people 
of these parts were under Terriuchifi’e uncle, why should our author say that 
they ‘serreadered’ witliout offering battle? 

Bretschnckler says: ’'The H^juna lake, from which the Tula river rises, 
lies south of CbllA, (Long. ti^. Lat. 52 ) In Tnnebaikalia.” [Mediatvai 
tituanhrt, p. 2U9). If »». it ^voul(] not be ealtirh. 

According to the 5i yu*rM. Che&gis. alter the despateh of Us eavoyi to 
Waag Klien. led hie people Co Baljuoah: end it is mentioned la the etigieal 
note there that Like Baljuna lies north of the Onoa river. Soma Run^ 
traveUct says that ihr pltcr, which Russlaiis pronounced as 'fialohiao’. bas 
abundant Jorfsts and is a suitable place for suraoer resort as well as a ebalter 
fur victims of war. Chengis was camplog by tbia lake during tbe sucamex. 
Tht Mongol! also say that the place wu ooce a shelter for Chen^ Klu 4 a. On 
tbe modern map Lake fialijino is a little more than three hundred It from 
TelrU>Ka]uo. it is again mantioaed In the 5(<y«>sA> that In the antnmD of 
that year Cbengia Khan soxted his expedition from Baljuna and raexched 
e^insl Wang Knaa by way of tbe Onon. This indicates cUarl? that Baljuna 
most be ooc^ ot ths Oaon. As the sxpodition started from Baljuna i& the 
actaosi of 1303 A.D. CheagiB most have passed tbs sentner of the year near 
Laks Baljuna. 
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where be met Sugbua Chakhan and others of the Ghatnilas^* tribe. 
They surrendered to Cheogis without offering battle. Besides, there 
came down the Yarguni (Argiin) river a Huei-hud (Musbm)*^, called 
A^n {Hasan), from Ala IChush Digit Khuli of the Wanguf*^, who 
brought with him one thousand shcq) and a white came] to be 
exchanged for martens. He met Chengis when he led his sheep to 
drink io Lake Baljuna. 

When Chengis encamped at Lake Baljuna, his younger brother, 
Khasar. left his wife and three sons. Yegu. Yesunge and Tukhu, 
behind at Wang Khan's place, and brought with him a few followers, 
all empty handed, in search of Chengis. They came to the Kharauo 
mountains*' but could not And Chengis all along that range. Their 
provisions were exhausted and they were compelled to live on raw 
hide and the sinews of oxen. At last they searched Lake Baljuna 
and found Chengis there. Chengis was extremely pleased. They 
consulted together and decided to tend Kbaliutar of the Jaraitai tribe 
and Chaurkban (Chakhurkhsn) of Uriangkhatai** (or Uriangkat) ai 
Khaior's envoys to Wang Khan to deliver the following message; 
'T bavo not seen tlic shadow of my eldest brother. 1 have traversed 
many routes but 1 have not aeon him anywhere. I have called out 
to him but ho lias not heard me. At night 1 have slept on the earth 
and looked at tl>e stars in the sky. 0 Khan, my father, my wife and 
children arc with you. If you will send a trustworthy man to rea. 
I will come with turn to you.” And then Chongis told the envoys: 
“1 shall start immediately after your dipariure. Wlirn you return. 


H- T)m Ghufulkiit fp the ICOrUle tribe iiX Muitllni hi^Utrisa*. It to iMiitinTicd 
la Part IV of the Seeret Jfutory that Sechiur of thto tribe cama to |o(b Temu* 
eblo wben tke latter irparated hiniwU from Jamuirha. 


$5. In the pawage quotiKl from tlx Stcffl Huioiy by brttKhaelder le bit 
Ufdi 4 tv*l fVdl. I. p, tAc.) (i.t, a ostiva of tbe couatry 

ot Sarts. 4 Mohamiiwdan) to given Inatead ot The appeannea ol t 

Hudln BMchaat with a ihnuaaJul ihnx a* h)a eaplUl lor lur trade at tba 
Argun river on the paatrm border ot Maachuria aivea aome itMlieation of tha 
position of Muslim mrrcJtann ia the iranp.eontliicnt or traaiateppe trade 
before the MoDgol conqcMt. 

eC. The Wangut ttjbe Is mrntkmril in the Lfo-titi as U*go and ia the 
Kin-thl as Taag*ga. 

Ala Kktuh Di/ii IlhuH. Id the yuemshi tbe ebleftaia of tbe Wasgat to 
called Alaot iOiuli. Ia the Ytt-JM Waagut to ebaaged into Ua^Wui and 
Akaatlji KhoU lato Agnatektagull. It to rtatad In the Uograpby of this 
of tbe Waagut b tbe yM4fl*aAf! ''When Kta-ynaa^ih aaceetec 
ot dM Kia) iB ade the mouoUlaa the boandar; aepentlag tbe south aad the 
north, tbe <btoftaia of thia tribe led a cootiDgeot to goard the iinpeftaat p iii e e 
ia tbe fDonatains od the border.'^ 


27. Moworth eaya that Kanoo (Kbanun) to Kblag'saa. Tbto to not tb* 
awnotaia of tbe ume naaie larationad in Part V and en earUer paaaage of 
tbto part. 

•a. Oa Ctapiick’t map Uriao Kbal to traced east of Mimuiack. wm of 
Lain Baikal, oortb of Kbua Kam and far viutb of tbe opper Tuagorka. wbia 
to Aa eonthen brueb of tba opper coaiae of the Veritoei river. 
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come to meet us at ArkbaJgouji’* on the river Kerulea/’ He at once 
sent Jurchidai and Aihai to lead the vanguard to Arkbalgoujt on 
the Kerulen river and to pitch their camp there. 

Khaliutar and Chakharkhan ^vent to Wang Khan to deliver the 
message (of Khasar). Wang Kban had just erected a golden tent’’ 
and was giving a grand feast in it. On hearing the message from 
Khaliutar, he said, "If this is tho case, let Khasar come." Then he 
ordered the trusted Ituritin to go with Khaliutar and others. On 
coming to the appointed rendezvous, Iturkin discerned many shadows 
and figures at the camping place from a distance; he turned back at 
once and galloped homeward. Khaliutar, whose horse ran faster, 
overtook him and blocked his way, but did not venture to lay hands 
on him. Chskburkban, whose horse w^ a little slow in the chase, shot 
an arrow from behind and hit the hip of Iturkin's horse. The bone 
fell and Iturkin was caught and sent to Chengls who ordered him to 
be handed over to Khasar to be put to the sword. "Wang Khan is 
unprepared," Khaliutar and his companions said to Chengis, "When 
we saw him. he had just erected'a golden tent and Was feasting, We 
shall surprise him if we march against him day and night at full 
speed." Chengu accepted thrir suggestion and ordered Jurchidai 
and Arhai to load the vanguards. They all roarebed day and night 
towards the defile of Cherkhabuchihai in the Jeohcyer«undur moun¬ 
tain,*^ where they encircled Wang Khan's army. The battle lasted for 
three days. On the third day the Keralls could hold out no longer 
and surrendered. But Waog Khan and bis son had disappeared.** 
At the end of the battle a Xeraii captive, called Kbadakh Bahadur. 


39. A Chinese commc.ilatPf iJentlAm Arkhtigouji with a at ths foot 
of the Yarkefisks mountain. This mtiuntain is 00 th« soatb*westere bank o 2 
tbs Keralea, In the north-west retion of BaoAer and at tbs 

•OBth^asteni border of Pieht-CeotnJ*Blght Danner of Tiu<t«sa Khac. When 
CbeagU M bis osen, marenioe aeethwsrd Iretn ths Ooon river, he was bound 
to pass through this place. Prom hoe h» marched day and night in s south* 
wMtarly dhecthHi towards tbs Cbsebe mouatains across ths uobl. 

JO. This tent is the KHarfak referred to by UualUn hietorisoi. Ravsrty 
saya it was obtained by Chee^ after bis fiiet battle with Wsng Khan, bat 
tccordioi to tbs ifistory Cheoiis obialoed It after hb fiaa\ victory Over 

the Khan. 

31. The Jsc&eyer*uodur mnuatain b roferred to ia the Chl^*nf4tt ai die 
CbeeAer*yuada mnuntain end io the yude-fhi as the Cheyaaou mouataia. 
Cberhhaouchlbai ihouU be at the foot of this mouotain: it ia the aaae placai 
esUed BalrfceyaUi. whee<> ^nkun had formerly pitched hb camp, Xlrvaim 
means ‘e sand irovad’. Howortb says that *'tbe mooetaiii Cbeuer<aduc is 
doabtkes on tbe I.«wer Kervleo". 6ut aficoediog to the Vv'inh^H it b to 
the xtorth^ft of the Lake Horkha VIoq. at the Rsar-Bajiner, the Left Wing, 
to Tn^K-tu Khaa. I find the L«ft*IUar of the To-«be-to Khan sooth of the 
Cbtten river oa a Chinese sap. 

33, Aesrdifig to Saverty’s autboritba: ''Towards the cloee of the battle 
snoMatered ^ Ehia, struck bis bom with as arrow, and 

bren^t it head fiaroooct to ^ ground. Tbe Awsog Kbfts tbso socceedsd 
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on being examineJ. said to Chongis. "1 cannot harden my heart to 
let you take my rightful master and kill him. I have fought you lor 
three days to give him enough time to escape. Now, if you put me 
to death, I embrace death: if you spare my life, I will be at your 
service.*' "He who did oot wish to desert his master/' Chengis 
replied, "but fought against me to give him the opportunity to eaeape 
Is really a breve man and deserves to be my eompanion." He not 
only spared this Kerait but appointed him a commander of the one 
hundred men. wlio bad been given to the widow of Kuildar as her 
permanent alavea and attendants. It may be recalled that Khuildar 
had formerly volunteered to stand first in the baltledine and had 
requested that frequent rewards be given to liis widow and orphans. 


to Dwatiaa aoetber hone and toolc to fUght along with bis soo 
{Seckwd.” The victory over Wang Khae «ua tba firvt great event >n tba 
cooqwmig career of Cbeogts. The latv Ttmorid bietortona must bave abce 
•yclal* care to p^t out the gnat eervke rendered by KarSchir to 

fa« coosto. Cbefipa 


Part VIII 


DliATH OF WANG KHAN 

Alter his victory over the Kcrait», Chengis divided the (con* 
qaered) people among his foMowers. Tahai Paiiadur of the Saldutai 
tribe, who had helped Chen^’is. was given a hundred tents oI the 
Jirgin tribe. Jalrh^nbu, the younger brotlwr ot Wang Khan, had 
two daughters'*; tlie elder, Ibakha, was inairiccl to Chengs, while 
the younger, Shaikhakhtaiu. was married to Tului. Consequently 
Jakliaganbu's people were spared from slavery. Chongis gave to 
Badai and Kishlik the golden tent ot Wang KJiun and its golden 
veaaels together with the peraon^ who had been in charge of these 
vessels. Be«des this, they received as their bodyguard tho Wanghu* 
chin dan of the Keraits. They were also allowed to wear their bows 
and arrows at the feasts and to have a tlagon of their own. These 
privileges wvre to be enjoyed by their sons and grandsons slsO/ so 
that they may lead a happy and comfortable life. They could also 
retain ail the spoils they obtained in battle and the game they 
seised at the hunts without having to share with others. Chcngii 
extolled them, saying, '’These two saved my life. Now by the grace 
of the everlasting ^y I have at last subjugated the Kerait people 
and thus secured the exalted throne. Let my descendants constantly 
remember my obligations to them.”* He ordered the Keraits to bo 


I. AIuNlini MUthikrlltni Aiv th.il I hi* of Wang Khan hoA 

threr* dftuehtfn aod thn* wivcn nl Tcmuchlii nful jiw< '«una, Juchk (JtlJt) 

tod Tu)gr(T0in. 

t. Badii end KlitUik nirr inaili* TnrkMHi, whoee pri'Uegrs ate mpo* 
tkpond lifm. The detceiMlaa:* nf ihei« t>vo permui were th» sofeotton of two 
bilve. •c>’M r^ipBCtlvely BldSc Ttrkhftna and KUhllli Turkhau. TIm)' were 
to be tovsto ia tuuiiaSo as late ta the nlDPtrenth century. Tbe TarkhSAt of tbe 
QuSM«Xjbehak ted KhwArtim wrrr the drareadants of Badl«, wbllt tbooe 
of Turkittan are the dtacendante of XiiJitflt. Tht pnvilefes of 'Tarkhaaa* are 
often dMcdbed by Huilim liiatoriane. 

j. Cheoftt* battlee against Wang Khin took |>lace in die vear of Hoa 
fisuj A.DO wben Chezifto forty'Bine veara of age. After he bad defeaWo 
Waag Khan at XhaliiC. Clxiigia cama to Lake Tuaga: in the suminer he again 
moved his camps to the Baljaua: is the autumn ne attacked and overtbrew 
tVaof Khafi, the sequence of rveats caa be nnderstood from tlte cootest of 
the pasasgee ia the Secret Nistoiy The date ol the c%xnta nlai agrere with 
that ^ven by Raverty's Muslim eourcce (599 H.—uoS’tso^ A.D.). 

’fbe Skfifmtul Atrak saye that after Cbeaeia had defeatrd ^Vasg Khan in 
the Aret battle bctwemi them at Kookaebio. ne ntired to a foaataln named 
Balkbooai (the water of which was aoltlah) where be approved Karachi* r 
Noymo’i propoaal to divide his array iato twelve koort (diviwaa} and to 
BO ooraoal (place of honour) Ear each Aoof, Thea be moved to 
KhOtaJ and ei>camped la an ooroen (soearepraant) eaUad Karoo, on the beak 
of a near under a mountain on the boundary of the kingdom. ’’Ha amstered 
pis anny bare, ^ found ba had tavt ^oosaad ila baaored bone and fcet/' 


D&ath of Wako Kha^^ 


jeg 

distributed among bis companions. During the following winter^ he 
camped at Abujia>Kodiger,* 

Wang Khan and Sinkun reached empty-baoded a place, called 
Diclikwkhal,* on the river Nikun*. Wang Khan, who was extremely 
thirsty after a long journey, went to have a drink by the riverside; 
and here be was caught by a Naiman scout, called Ghurisubechi. 
"I am Wang Khan/' he said to his captor. Iho scout would not 
believe this and pat him to the sword. Scakun, who at this moment 
was at a distance from the place, did not enter into the conflict 
but rode oh to Cliual.' Kc arrived at that place with his companion, 
Kokochu, and the latter's wife. When they went together in search 
of water, they saw a wild horse being bitten by fleet and moiguitoea. 
Senkun dismounted, handed over his liorse to Kokocha, and crept 
towards the wild horse in order to get closer and shoot it. In the mean* 
time Kokochii pulled Senkun's horse away and was about to desert 


fTh« .Umk, p. ;i.) Ilie Mnis outhority Myt that sfier hAviag been 

oy Clv-fi|ja in fhr Hrat battle, Wing l<hitn sad liia ion ($buBl(oo, 
l.r. Feakun) flfxl to ttit> tri1« nl Nilman, \Vsng Khan (or OoBuk Khan) vru 
murdeTS)! b^' tlif* tumrt o( Tibens Khan of tbe tribe ol Kalman. Shaakeo, 
however, racaped and iloil to Kadighur, where ha was Mixed by the tynat of 
lhat country ami n^UKlrrrd, The tribe of Kirayut {Keralt} immMlately after 
tbla battle sumnderH and ackamvledged Tamuckln aa tha^r chief. Thia event 
occurred in the year joo H., in tbe aoatb called Tungooa-ecl, and at tbat 
time Tamochin was forty'Dloe years of age. 

The oamea of the places white thila events happened are given dlffersatiy 
but all autborltlei aeem to agree that these event! occurred in the yrar 1S03 
A,D. Heace *tlie following winter* moans the winter of,1203 A.D. 

4. Abujia Kodiger U referred to lo the following paasage u Ablikhato* 
terga and io Part \1V aa KodiuaUJer. It is cm the bank of the Lilian, 
where Cheagis Khan waa Imried and where, later on. Ogotal was eathraaed. 
Tbe place )• mimed dliferently: In the CMn-jfng'lu as TIau Alaa; in tbe 
VHaM><A( u Kutiualali, the place of eothro&emeot apecidrd by tbe will ^ 
Chiagia Khih. acd as Tlau Alan, the place where the Awriiffaf waa held. The 
Veag>/H>yH*H(v<bi (The Jtrroed of Mongol Posturtge) polota not ’that the 
ViHn.jAf ha* wrongly regarded them u two acparaie places. It says: dan 
mean* ’mountain’; Ireu is the name of a bird; Tiau Alan inUleatrs a mountain 
having the shape of a llaa or bird. Kodiger or Kudiuler, or Kodiu, msaaa tbe 
Urd. tioo: aloH js af«: And therefore Tiau Alan and Kutiualali are names od 
the same mountain cm tho hank of the KeruWn. 

3. DU»ks*Jiko!i 'nils place is referred to 10 the biography of 0|Dtal. 
or Tii«ttafig, in the yuon^t. u jtjichakha; and 10 the biography of msgu. 
cr Hflsfrtsaeg, aa Cbochachakbaiu and In the ya-firk ft ia Maalltsratad ae 
’Tbe place fa Identdbed a ^ineea commentator with 
Chakban Cbuau. la Mongol cluekih oieana ’flower’; ek^Me means ’whits’: 
nod gbunra reeaae ’lake’, m tbe whole name would mean *a lake with wUta 
flowen' It lies atst U tbe Orkboo river and sooth of tbe Tamil rtw. 

6 The river Kikuo, ^Uadioa saggvsts. wsa probably the bosndaiy be¬ 
tween the Naiottba and the Kenits. 

j CHiul: Howortb aays. ’1 find a statiofi Chel on tbe map. oorth-aast 
of Barkul and south-«re«t ru Tola, which pomlbly anewm tO tbla 

Cboal.'’ 1S89. p. 419, note.} 

Further, the Klkun is Identified by Dlog witb (be Orkbon river. Cbnal, 
it is suggested, ia ShO'fth (or desert), the ancient dwcUing place of tbe Sha-to 
Turks of the Taog Hy^nastv. Ding says that Serkun. w^ went southward 
along tbr Oikhon river and then tuned south-west, had to paw thb de aeyt . 
The Turks still c.tll a desert cHu-sUh or ehni'yueh. 
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him. “In the old days he provided you with fine clothes and fed you 
with good food/* his wife protested, *'How can you now desert your 
rightfuJ 2ord?“ She stood defiantly and refused to be led away. 
“You will not go," Kokochu said in mockery, "Do you intend to 
marry Seokun?" “It matters not if people say that a woman's 
face is dog-skinned (i.e. sbaj7)e*proof)/’ she answered, “Nevertheless, 
you moat give him this gold cup from which he may drink,” 
Kokochu threw the gold cup on the ground and took his wife with 
him to Chengia, But after Chengis had heard of the event irom 
Kokoehu'a own lips, he remarked, “How could I accept the services 
of such a man?" Thereupon he rewarded the wife handsomely, 
but put her husband to death * 

Gur Besu,' mother of Tayang, the ruler of the Naimani, said: 


8. Tk 4 £nd Stnku*!'. The ^rerH itktory ilora not tell us anyiliing 
shout the ead of ienkuo. The Chtn'itng-lv says: “Jtekha (Srakun) went to 
SJ'hsta, passed toe Itsioa city aaJ arrived tt P^lu #ii*fsn (Buri Tibet) where 
he eo|t|ed in robbery end plundering. The Tu*£sa drove him ted dispersed 
hB company. He urnt to Ku*Bieii«cliu*che*rh*irusi«maT), or Chergeelman. wbera 
h* WM attMked end killed liy thn ruler ol the xQiantchi tribe/' {Tbs VuAn-tki 
U was the ruler of Kuel-tJi.) Jistna. Is tba medenv Yetsiaa which to the 
{• refimd to as Itlinsi Lu {tu meuns a 'provinca'). This place is 
outMda the border wall of Kan-chow and near Lake Cho*yeQ (Lom< mI'Ios, 
IM. 4S'4j}. Y 4 isfnc in the Tibetan means Sluhiih or desert, ioo present 
Yetaina efty to tound in the desert, ^nkun M'b<i canM southward from Chuan*U 
iChual) to TU’fan (Tiber) uassed ihu> city. Tu*fan is the ancient aaise ^ 
Tibet; Po*lu wbkh to on uie k<utli'W('sr of Tsin*hal to idencISed with ^lu. 
('ne among the rhirty«nine tribes to Tibet mentioned ia the Wtt-ekuan-ivnt^ji. 
Ku-skn If Identified wlUt Kucha, the ancient name ol whkh Is Kuil«tol. The 
ruter of the Kharachi tribe to (a]le<l KheltochukhaJa in tbe Cftln*kRg>lu. 

Knworth «yi. “In the Vaanartl we are tokl be Sed fleet to Sl*hsia or Hla 
(i,e. Weetofii Ilia «T'Tacgut, coioprisirig the modern KaASub and the northern 
paft of There. I•ei^| convktedof piundsttog. he went to tbe kingdom 

wboes aaoe Is written Kuenaskiya ^ l^ninlhe and JCwaUl by Douglas 
(Xyaciefka. p. gi; Diivgtoi. c. 41). iV Kailla lays that baving baen driven 
away from Bla. he fled te> tM Kupmc hy whose king he was attacked and 
kiltod." J.fi.A.S., 1889. p. 4 au.j 

Howorth quotes extensively from the yaae*4ki'4ei*piea. d'Ohsaoa. Erdmann, 
9Ma'^g ?atseo, who fixes the date of Waag Khan's defeat la 
nol. AMlLan). whcoe narrative at this period is largely based on Tuwayni 
|T*ikk*i ^ekoa h’lw^). who flses the date el the battle between Chan^ Khan 
and Wang Khan in yoo H. (Sept., itos^j), and atoo from Sabruqato and 
kfajto Polo. 

Kow as n'gards tbe dates <d toM two bottles of Chengls against Waag 
Khan, Tuwayai'i date to to accord wltb tha events menBoaed to BUa btotory. 
After the flrvt battle at Xbaljit, Chengls Kheo peserd the eumner of rsoj at 
I^e Bal)una, tbe second battle was (ou^t la tha autumn of the aarae year. 

RaverW also Mva that Srnkun succeeded la escaptog to Kashghar ^ 'ths 
terribuy u{ the Klrkis and TlblaC. but that 'he waa subeequeotiy pet to a 
cruel death, In the Kashghar territory, iiy the chief of a branch of tfla Kbal^ 
{tbe Kharachi to the CAiwTCKg'^x) ^ta. called Kara Ua, wbe 

seat bto family as captives to Chengls’. 

p. She is called Cur Besu sod referred tu as Tayang's wife la the Si^’ 
ski. After Tayaag's defeat, this women was taken by Cneagto to wife. This 
to imply that she waa youog sod. therefore, the verson of the 5i*yH'abi 
ihonid be Bat H may be pointed out that e Moagol Kbaa bad 

maay wives asd that after bis oeath &to son could marry his step motbsrt. 
A Unto laUr in rbe Stent History Tayang's father to recorded u bavbg 
said: “t am old now; tbto woman to ctfil young.” It to. therefore, probaUs 
(flat Tayang married this young itep'Xaotbtf of his; to that case both onr 
auftwstMS woaU be right. Tbe old custom of a son inanytog bto step-moBter 
s asemtsened to tbe chapter 00 Hiu8g*nu {tbe Hun) ia tbs Sbi-ebi. 


Dbath or WiWG Khan I3t 

"Wang Khan is s great Kban of tong standmg; bring his head to 
us. If it is really his, we will make sacriiices to it." Some people 
were sent to Ghurisubechi (who had killed Wang Khan) to cut ofi 
Wang Khan’s head and bring it, After the head was brought and 
recognised as Wang Khan's, the musieians played on their instru¬ 
ments and made: sacritices to it. During the ceremony Wang Kl^ao's 
face smiled. > Tayang, who had notieed the smile on Wang Khan’s 
face< deemed it a bad omen and crushed the skull with liis tout, 
A man, called Kokscu Saprakh,’*, said, "You cut the head from a 
dead body* and crushed it with your foot. Now even if tlic dugs 
bark, you will we a really bad omen. Inancha Hilga Khan" once 
said, 'I am old; this woman is still young; my son Tayong. whom 
i begot through prtkyers. has but a wak personality. 2 am afraid 
that he will m^t bc> able to safeguard tbe moltituclc of my subjects.' 
Now w hear the ominous voice in a dog's bark. Lady Gur Besu is 
strict in her measures of administration; but contrary to it, niy lord 
Tayang » a ^^Takiing, wlio possesses no arts and good <}uabtics exa^pt 
hunting and falconry." 

Sometime later, Tayang said. "The Da*da to the cast of our 
country had by force frightened the old Wang Khan to flee and 
die outside bis country, Is it not that the Da>da aspire to have a 
Khan also^ In the sky there can only be one sun or one moon ; 
how can there be two maiters on eartli? This is ibe time to bring 
the Da*d4 to submission." His mother, Gur Besu, said, "The 
Da*da people arc clumsy and dull and wear dark clothes. What 
useful purpose will it serve to bring them here? Let m keep at a 
distance from them. However, if there arc any beautiful women 
and maids, bring them back. After being taught to bathe, they may 
serve to milk the cows and goats." "Well," said Tayang, "that 
1$ not difficult. 1 shall go and deprive them of their bows and 
arrows." 

On hearing this declaration Koksen Saprakh heaved a deep sigh 
and said, "Don't speak so proudly, and be careful not to repeat 
these words." Tayang paid no heed to this advice and he sent 
Torbi'tasbi as his envoy to Ala Khushi Dijit Khuli (AJakusb, Tfgin 
Karin), tbe ruler of the Wangur {Ovgfcut), with the message: "Tbe 
Da‘da people are to the east of my country. I shall march against 
them to humble them and to deprive them of tbdr bows and arrowt. 
WUI yon form my right wing in this expedltioii?" AJa Khushi Dijit 
Khnli seat his reply: "I regret my inability to take charge of your 
right wing." Then he seat bis man to Cbeagis with a message: 


JO. Kflil tidUjO u{ MusUbj historisM. 
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'*Thc NaiiTiRQ T&yang is coraiog to deprive you of your bows and 
arrows. I have refused his request to form his right wiog. I hereby 
give you tbo warning in time ; so be ready lest your bows and arrowa 
be taken from you/’ Chengjs was then hunting at the Temiyen- 
keyer^’; on hearing this news, be held a council at the hunting place 
with his followers. Many persons showed hesitation owing to tho 
leanness of their horses. But Otchigin said, "Why do you make 
excuses about your lean borscs? K!y horses arc quite fat. After we 
have got this news, bow can we »ut here and wait?" Belgutai 
added. "Wbat is tho use of a man who lets others deprive him of 
his bows and arrows? The Kalmans have spoken proudly, relying 
on the extent of their country and the number of their population. 
Zf we surprise them by an attack, we can easily deprive them of 
their bow? and arrows. When wv fall suddenly upon them, they 
vnU certainly leave behind their Rumcroiis herds of horses and 
abandon their houses to seek shelter in the forest on the mountains. 
We should mount our horses and start at once." 

Chengis accepted Bcigutais counsel and returned from the 
hunting place. He moved from Abujikha Koterga to Keltegal-kada 
In the Omau'* on the Khalkha river, where he pitched his camp. 
Ke counted his men and horses and reorganised his army, which be 
divided into unlu of ten, hundred snd tlinuMtid.’* The office of 
six ranks of the cAerb*'' was inaugurated. Beride*. einhty men were 


>2, T2Ati>vn*k»y^r lef^rred tr> in the m the Tensiaal rh’er 

and io tb« Ckin-jfHfJu sa Teniai|ai. It is augfpeted that this river is AMr the 
aoorea of the Tula. 

tj. Omau h the IlgaHu mouBtain on the north of the Xhalkha river. 
eSae not# on the Ornau mouatain In Part Vll.) Keltrnl Ij tte Yalgal mountain 
which Ilea on the soattaKwet el Ilsaitu mountain, nada means a 'siountain 
poah*. So Uir place is aeer or belo^v the peak of the mountain Yal^. Cbaoeie 
who inteoded w lead an expedition aaiaat the NalmaBS marched fim to Ue 
fast In order to collect Ms newly eubfugated tribes to man bU army. 

14. The head of the ten enra la called MMn.fos lo the Chineae text. In 
the amy aectlea of the YMn'^W it said d the Mbal amy or Taaf>ma>tfhi- 
ffiMg-. 'The statute provides for the coaecrlptloo of all mala toblkta over 
SfteNi. Ten men foroi a fti and each pal has a hesd wbo ia called p4i'tou or 
The decimal xystem sssms to have been quite old as a math^ of 
orcaoising the army among all branches M the Turkic race: it may remsm* 
bend in thi* context that ae a man has tec fiagers, it would be saslac for a 
pnmitive and llllteTatc nee to work with unita of ten ap<l mnltiplM of ud. 
is the any of the contempomry bultanate of Delbl. wh'^'li ihon^ organised 
by the Turks ol Centre! Asia could hardly have been InJIuancsd by the 
Wopyla, the basia ol the any was a unit of ttn (dsh) eenuDanded by a 
MrhjMlI; ten such uDitSi ioning a body ot hundred Soldiers (radahj. woula be 
commanded by as a«i>; ten t/tift. along uitb their soldiers, were ^riaced tinder 
a Duhk or commander of one thousand; and finally a KHah commandad a 
Nmmm OTA body of ten thouaaod aieri. In practice, however, it could not but 
have been felt that the system made too great jumps; and the ofteers men¬ 
tioned wottid often be commanding more or less than the cupposed mlalmum. 

IS- Cktrbi means oar according to the Yu-Jiak, Mere it symboIuM tbs 
fflivgftB of the osis on both uden of a boat. Tbe tsns may bs talceQ to 
tbe offee of an adjutant. VUdftntttxcv mys that tbs eWb* bad "to 
took aftic sap^ka.'* 
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made night*guardii and seventy meo weie appointed as attendant- 
corps. The Khan’s body-guard (AesA/it) was recruited from agile 
and iivell^baped young men belonging to the families of the officers 
of Thoasand and Hundred and from freemen itarkat). Axhai Khasar 
was entrusted with the recruitment and orgaoization of one thousand 
heroes, who were to staod at the front in battles and to serve as a 
body-guard in peace time. Ogolai cherhi and Khudus Khalcban 
were appointed to lead the seventy men of tbe attendant-corps. 

Chengis inititicted all the bearers of boWk^s and quivers, tba 
attendsnt'Corpji, the body-guards, tlie innatcrs of provisions, the 
gate-keepers, etc. tn atti'nd to their duties in daytime, and to retire 
at sunset and to hand over their articles as well as ^heir duties to 
the nighl-guards before the)* left for the night. Those In charge of 
horses were t<i keep a constant watch on the animals. The night- 
guards were to sleep around the tents: tbe gate-keepers were to stand 
at the gate in turns, At the time of bringing in hot water {i.e, 
breakfast) the next luorning. all of them could come into the tents 
and take charge of their Bsdgncd articles and their duties. They 
were to be repla<\>(l every three days in rota I ion. 

CHENOIS KHAN’S NXPEDITIOK AGAINST TAYANG 
KHAN OP THE NAIMANS 

In the year of Mouse {1204 A.D.) oa the sixteenth day ef tba 
fourth month, Chengls offered sacrifices to his grand atandard and 
started his expedition against the Nalmaos.’* Ho marched up the 
Kenilen river to its upper course. Jebe and Khubilai were appointed 
to lead the vanguard. On reaching Saali-keyer* they met the Naiman 
scouts at the Kankliarkha mountain.'^ In the ebaee that ensued, 
the Naimans captured a man of Cbengis. who rode on a white horse 
with a broken saddle. ’’Now wt know t]ie Da-da’s horses am lean.” 
they said to each other. Soon Chengls’ mein force arrived at Saali- 


tA. Accorduia t<> the iHwjrntul Airtk. Tcmuchiii uoumfoced hi* mareb 
afilnn tb« MaloiB Khan about fh* middle of Jamidl ]I. Soo H, (tfajch. xse4 
A.D.). Tb« Nilmiae had aa tkakr alllri. 'ib« tribe* of Awirtt, Dariat. Tatar, 
Dtkeak. Makron, and Jatnoola”, 

17. Tba Kaakharkha oouataia it nlarrtd to la the (Itttcri 

fk4 N9ftk*n by iua Yn-tal, aa Kankhaligaf. u ncQsdi.’ ^’la 

tha twelfth year of VuBg*lo fi4!4 A.DO os &a third ef tha tirth mosth, wt 
arrived at (l,t. Suli) where of tba Yoao (Cheagla IQkia) ttartad 

hie oaiaar. To the aorth-weat of this place wu SaA-kuaa*kou (a pase), which 
leads to tbe Vus*Bia-ho {a river} aod the Tufa river. The oatives oitea caiae in 
aod OQt of the pa».” Dioz Mentifiee this paw with Kanhhallgai. which is oow 
called Telrrchi p»«« The {A Bri*f fiMfd of Vortkdrn Se^adi- 

floe} by Yung Hua*haing record: *’Whso our amv rsach^ Chao*mo-do. 
vaagsard met dis bandits st the Trlerchj pase.'* litla placa is 00 the border 
between Tsu-tseo Khan and Tu*ihe-tB Khan. So fsx as we can underttaad 
from the presest text, the eoealled Kankharkha mouetaln could net have bees 
far from Saab. 
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kcycr and pitched its cimp there. 'We are inferior to our enemy 
in number and we have come after a long march/’ Dodai chtrbi 
said to Cher^is, "Wo ^ould hrst graae our horses and scatter a 
sort of dummy force over SaaIi*kcyor. Let every man in our forces 
light fire at five places in the night, lliough our enemy is superior 
in numbers, it has only an inexperienced weakling at its head. Our 
device will certainly create doubt and inspire fear in them. When 
our horses are satiated, wc can chase thoir scouta swiftly, dash 
straight at their main camp and take them unaware^. Thus our 
victory will bo assured." Chengis agreed, The Naiman scouts, who 
looked from the mountain-top. said to each other: "We thought 
the Da*da were but few and now we see fires at as many places as 
there are stars in (ho sky." So they despatched to Tayang the man 
and hone whom they had just captured and reported to him. 
"Saali'koyer is by now full of the Da-da men, who are probably 
reinforced every day. At night nuo saw their fires lighted like stars 
overhead/' 

The scouts came to Tayang who was then on the back of the 
Khashir river in Kangai (Khangai)/* Having been informed of the 
situation. Tayang sent a message to his son. Guchuluk: "The horses 
of the Da*da are lean but the firex (of their eampl. multitudinous 
as the atars, indicate that they arc numerous. People say that the 
Da-ds are a stubborn and hardy people. They will not close their 
eyes when you touch their eye-balls and will not evade you when 
you pierce their checks. If we start a war with them, there will 
be no end to It. Since it is reported that their horses are lean, let 
us break our etmp, move towards the Kintthin (Altai Mountains) 
and induce them to pursue ui up to the Kin*shsn. ’Their horses will 
become leaner while ours will be fat and fit. Then we shall turn 
sgainst them and defeat thorn." On hearing tliis. Guchuluk retorted. 
"My female-hearted Khan is already frightened. How can the Da-da 
be numerous? Where could they have come from since the majority 
are with Jamukha hero? My father has reached neither the private 
room of iht pregnant woman nor the graaing ground of cows and 
calves; yet he is frightened already." Ho sent back this reply 
through Tayang's messenger. Hearing that his son compared him to 
a woman. Tayang observed. "My strong and brave Guchuluk. pray 
do not lessen your valour in the battle." Ghuli Subcchi/* one of the 


iS. KinEft' )nountJiia Is the Khangai (Or Hasg^l.ihan), The Kaahlr 
riv«r k a sonthMft tribotary of the Tamil. 

Tayaag. v.Uq nur^bpd eaalward £r«o tlie Alui mouoUina. pas t ad HUassutai 
(LcAC. Lat. 4?1. cromd the Khangii moontajo and ea:aaped by the riv« 
ICaAir, vbkh U rrfenvd to in the Ckin-jenf4u as Kafir Uaufl. The KiAnirtae 
• of Raveity arnna to be tbU Kufai momitaiB. 
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ministers, said to Tayang, "Your father, laancha Beige*" met many 
a foe like this In old days, but on no occasion did he turn round 
and expose the backs of his men and the cruppers of his horses to 
the enemy. Wherefort are yon so frightened now? Your father knew 
your mettle bag ago! So he entrusted the army to your mother, Gur 
Bcsii, a woman I Now that Kokscu Saprakh is too old, the discipline 
of our troops has slackened. Is it not that Fortune is turning her 
face towards the Da*da?" Then with a deep sigh, he struck at hia 
quiver in disgust and rode away. 

Tayang was enraged by these w*ordi« and said, "All of us have 
the same sort of life that is taken away, by death and the same sort 
of body that has to bear hardships. Why do you insult me?" 
He advanced along the Tamlr riN^cr,*' crossed the Orkhon and 
reached Chaklnnaut to the cast of tlie Nakhu ('lift. ChengU through 
his intelligence anticipated tlie advance of the enemy. He re-formed 
and deployed his troops, look charge of the vanguard himself, 
entrusted the centre to Khasar, Ids younger brother, and handed over 
to Otehlgin the care of the spore liorscs. When the Nainian army 
arrived, they withdrew a little towards tive front of Hakbu Cliff** and 
kept guard round the mountain, but later on Chengis* patrols began 
to drive the Kalman scouts to the front of (he mounUin. At that 
time Jwnukha was in the Kaitnan army and Tayang inquired of him, 
"Who axe these persons who pursue our men like wolves chasing 
sheep into tho enclosure?" "They are the four hounds of Temuchin, 
my anda. who arc fed on human t^h," Jamukha replied, "They 
are leashed with iron chains; they have a bran forehead, steel teeth, 
a bodldn-likc tongue end an iron heatt; they use a curved sword 
as their horse-whip; they drink the dew tod direct tbe wind; and 
in battle they devour human desh. Now that they have been loosened 
from their chains, they are overjoyed : just ecc the saliva that is 
ejected from their mouths. These four hounds are Jebe, Khubilai, 
Jelme ami Subcyctai (Subutai)." "If it is so," Tayang observed, 
"let us move a little further from such low-born creatures." He 
drew back his main force a little and stationed it at the foot of the 
mouotaifi. Once more he asked, "Who arc the men behind them? 
They are jumping happily like ponies around their mother after they 
have been satiated wi^ milk?" "They are the people of th; Urat 
and Mankhut tribes," Jamukha replied. "They kill ail their armed 


to. Balikto Noaejij nf Muillin historian*. 

21. Tbe Tstnir (or TurnD) tiv« hw it* tw souRfS in the Khangii 
mountains. According to the (Genrrei Survey of Wal*rmiyt) 

tbe Ho*iin city the Yuan I>)'nMty stood by <t« louthcm soum*. The rivrr 
tknev Into the Orkben. 

9 ». Aeeordinf to tbe .^Ad/re/til Atrak. the teittle teas fought at a niace 
called KoltaU Oorat. Nakhu CUfi is tbe l^khu mnge o( the which, 

Diof ayt, is SHkhajilkhan, 
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foes &nd strip off tbdr clothes." Tayaog again observed, "Let os 
move back further from such lcw*boni creatures." He ordered his 
troops to withdraw and station thcmsdves higher up the mountain. 
Again Tayang asked, "Who is he behind them, like a greedy eagle 
dashing ahead?" "That is Temuchin, my anda/‘ Jamukha 
answered. "He is armed to the teeth like a hungry h&wk. Now you 
see him for yourself. You used to say that you would snatch the 
Da*da people from him like a lamb, sparing neither its hide nor its 
hooves. You try it now," Tayang expressed his astonishment and 
made no reply; but he once more ordered his troops to withdraw, 
higher up the mountain. Then he asked again, "Who is that man 
leading a huge force behind them?" Jamukha answered, "He is a 
son of Oyelun, fed on human desh. He has an extraordinary stature ; 
he can eat a complete thrcc*year-old goat; he wean an iron armour; 
he aits on a cart drawn by three oxen; he will devour all the archen 
of his enemy without any ohetruction in his throat; a whole man will 
not satiate him. When he is angry he shoots the Gonkhua arrow 
over the mountain and it pierces through ten to twenty men; in the 
battlefwld he shoots the Keibuf arrow from a long distance and it pwroes 
through the armour of the enemy. He can cover a dhtar>ee of nine 
hundred steps with an arrow-abot from a full>drawn bow and of five 
huadred sieps from a half'drawn bow. See how different he looks from 
ordinary human creatures ; ho is like a serpent. He is called Juchi 
Khsur." Tayang replied. "If this is the case, wc had better with¬ 
draw still higher up the mountain." 

Again he enquired, "Who fa yonder behind them?" "He is the 
youngest son of Oyelun, called Otchigin. He is lasy, an early sleeper 
but a late riser. However, he does cot lag behind in any big move* 
ment of troops.” By this time Tayang had eventually withdrawn to 
the top nf the mountain. 

GUCHULUKS'S ESCAPE OVER THE ALTAI 

Jamukha deserted the Naimans and brought Tayang's words to 
the notice of Chengla. "Tayang," he said, "was so frightened by my 
presentation that he is now in a state of stupor. His mao are striving 
to ascend higher and higher to the top of the mountain ; there is no 
sign of their desire for battle. 1 have left him already. Anda] B« 
a ware tof this)." It was then about sunset and Chengis ordered his 
army to surround the Nakbu mountain. At night the Naimans made 
an effort to escape, but in the midst of the disorder they pushed many 
of their own men from the cliff into the abyss and also trampled a good 
number of them to death. Next day Tayang was captured** but his 

13. The Nabib-uiSiyaf ayt that the Tayeog Kbaa. after the tatt^. 
caDveyod to a place of eafety. but ba died fcom the efleett of his vouode 
Mwe the end of tbe year, Ooo H. (Sept. 20, laot-oi A.D.) (Cf. 
p. 946, iKtea). ^ ' V 
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MO, Guchuluk, \vho was not wltli hun, escaped wUh a few fctlowcis. 
Having covered some distance in his retreat. Guchuluk intended to 
pitch his camp by the river Tamir. But seeing the approach of his 
pursuers, he continued his dight to the Hse of the Altai mountaios and 
aimost ail his people were captured. The Jadalan. Khatagin and 
other Da*da tribes, who were allies of Jamukha. also surrendered to 
Cheogis. Gur Besu, Tayang's mother, was taken to ClieogU who 
asked her a pertinent question: ''You said that the Da*da are dull. 
How is it. then, that you have come to me?’' He made her his wife. 

SUBJUGATION OF THK MERKITS 

In the autumn of the year of Mouse {1204 A.D.') Gienfds fought a 
battle by the Kharadai Khuja Ula** against Tokhtoa of the MeHriti. 
drove him to SaalUkcyor*^ and subjugated his people**. Tokhtoa'* aod 
his two sons. Khudu and Chilaun (Khalchilaua in Part IX). fled away 
with a few atlendanta.** 


2|, Khanilal l’l» Ik ri’rcmsl In In the fix thr Tar tiver sari 

in tlir Chiit-jrHu’lH «■ ilw* IHru riM>r. The* MtrkHii livfd nrljinahv tt IRr 
lunciurr erf ttv* S.«lenK.i ami iIm' Orkhirti rlvPrt. AfW their defeat by the silled 
ivneH of Client sn<l NN'cng Khan, iliey withdrew wthwards to th« Bsrfuchin 
(or BarkliucAinI J.4ler on. they retarded to the Tula river bst wan driven 
•w«y tgaln. We are tnjd in tne r»<M««Xri and the Si-yu-tkl that they hid 
esisted Teyeei In Ihr battle, After the defeat of the NaimaoB. the Merklts 
•beuJd have withdrawn to thB north. In Its notthim course the Selen^ river, 
hers called die Delger (Telgirj river (Long, 9 g*joj, lAt. s^jiJ. flows in a 
aouth'weetera dlrsctfin Tlie Kharadsi is the Kbaratar river whieb Maa the 
Sakfifa trom the north*wMt! is^as a 'small mountaio with 1 flat up*. It 
hai been suagested by Ding that (ha Khu)a mountaia was aear the AJytli 
river, wbkh u a tributary of the Selenp. 

ej. This Saall'keyrr le not ()ir eamr as the oM camping place of Chafiak 
Khao on the northern baak cf the Kerulen river. This MtUe between oe 
Merkiti and Cheogis was fought at the northern eourte of the SeloA rivet; 
after the battle tne pursuk ehould have taken place weet ol the Rkmtar 
river. There k found 00 a ChifMa* nap a phea called SiboU KaJaa, wsst of 
the Khantar river, which seems similar la sound aod occupka the eema posMod 
•a Saall'keyer. Sibalt Kalon has been found by Dlag oa a weeten map as 
Saweir. I flad Sawetr at Long. Lat. jo. to the weet o( the l>^ 

(TeJgir) river. The MerkiU fled by this roste to th« KlA*shtn or the Amt 
mouataias. where they met Oachufak. 

sS. The MuiUm aourcee uwd l>y Raveriy aiy that Temuchin returaed to 
bis awn yint, doipatcbecl agenti to varleas Iribet of the Mnibala (htoagok). 
aod esbortad tbesn to sabttiit, 'Tn the followint year, dot n.," they record 
''he aovwi agslnst the MarUt (Merkit) trilK," Tnis date cofneidH wldi the 
aotoofi of the year of Mease (jso^ A.D ) la the Sfcrvt for the pV 

dot H. aetnsJly bamo oo the s^th Anguat. 1204 A.O. TIm AsusUs >s|la 
mentioei U>sse avera as taking place a year later. 

07. Tokhte* is cCvled by. Borne Muslim hlstoriiAB u the Win or so v er^ 
of the HariAs (Ueridts). 

it. Ravertv «y« that BliS TQlrti O'vkhtca) fled bon) the toeeas or 
Teauchia aod Cook shelter with Ibe 'Orh.lr Mtfktt tribs (la. Cba Uvas MiriritB 
ot the 5ecN4 HUtofy) ^ which Bair Usun was tbe cbW, and that thfa dMiicA 
e( the Maridts wu then encamped on the Tts Murle or Shw Tas. (1 find to 
the west o) tbe Telgis river another river called Tern which flews Into the Utaa 
Her. at Look, 91^3. Lat. 50. from the esst.| But Dalr lltan told Tftktfl that 
be hlsseli bad not the power to wpe with Temitchla. Thktt iM bk sms 
with a few of Ms people D»i there/ore to flee to Bsirekh Khan. ‘wfaUs his own 
•cpt. with tbe rest of MarUt trite, along with Dalr Uans. retired U tbe basks 
of tbe river ^liaglh, omx tbe f o rir wi s of Kurkoh KfafMn fXisAan or Al&l 
no<utaiiis>) and baek up their qoarttft*^ (ffstieeiy: p. ^7. sote.) , 
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At the bc^fining of the subjection of the Merkits, Dair Usuo of 
the Ghuas (Uvas in Part III) Merkits came to present his daughter, 
IChulan, to Cheogis, but was stopped on his way by detachments of 
soldiers. Tben be met a mao of the Baertn trilM, called Kaya. On 
being told that the daughter was to be presented to Chengis, Kaya 
offered to accompany them on their journey in order to prevent any 
obstruction in the v'ay or violence to his daughter by wandering 
soldiers. He kept the father and daughter with him for three days 
after which they came together to Chengis. When Chengia learned 
that she had been in the company of Naya for three days, he was very 
angry and ordered Kaya to be tried for his offence and executed. 
''Naya had told us that be was one of the Kban's men/' Khulan 
explained, '’As there were wandering soldiers who obstructed our 
passage, he offered to keep us company. Had we not met him, 1 do 
not know what would have happened to us on the way. Torture him 
not; but witli tlie benevolent permission of my Khen, examine my 
innocence.'' Kaya also appealed to Chengis, "With a devoted heart 
1 serve you, my lord. It is the humble duty of your servant to bring 
to you any beautiful maidens and good horses that he comes across. 
Put me to death if there lurks any other intention but this in my simple 
heart." "Khulan speaks sense," Chengis replied. The girl was 
examined on the same day and proved to be innocent. Chengis was 
much attached to her for this reason. On dismissing Kaya, he said, 
"This man is truthful; he may bo trusted with great missions in 
future." 


Part IX 

PURSUn' OF THI- MERKITS 


AR^r the flight of the Irteittjift, the wife of Khudu, sos of Tokhtoa. 
was giveo to Ogotai to wife.* One^haif of the Nerkits revc4ted and 
took possessioD of Taikhal.* a fortre&s in the mounts iu. Chengis 
ordered Shenbai, the son of Sorkban Sbira. to lead the right wing of 
the army io order to besiege the fortress. Cbengis himself proceeded 
to punue Tokhfoa and reached the Kinshan (Altai) where he passed the 
winter.* In the spring of the next year (1205 A.D.) he crowd the Altai 
range. At that time Guchuiuk of the Naiinaa? and Toklitoa had joined 
their forces in Bukhdurma at the source of the Yerdishi (Irtish)* and 
had set their troops in order, Chengis reached the place and fought a 
battle with the allies. Tokhtoa was .shot dead in a «l 1 nv^*er of arrosss 
during the battle : and hia son, who could not get enough time to 
rentove his father's body, aevervd the head of the corpse. More than 
half of the defeated forces, wlio trio«l to cross the Yerdishl river, were 
drowned while the rest were dispersed. Guchuiuk fled to the Ui*u 
(Uighur) and the Kharlu" and proceeded further into the land of the 


I. Curtin MyA, ' 'After iho sabWtiiw of rlie M^rkiu. KaUu. the wife ot 
t)ie Tnktn Bilgi. win given tn Temuchin's non Ogofet.'' In the .Secret Hisifry. 
ihe uvimin (a Mid to ho the wife cif Khudui *on of Tokhtoa (Tokta) and Dr»l 
the vrKe of Tokhtoa (Tukta filial. 

t. TaikhtI fnrtreM k rvfemd to in the VMew*sAf as the Tai-han ferIrfM 
arsl in the Chin-jung-lu aa th^ Taiwan f«*rU(«*, According to th** SUyu sM, the 
(woplr n( t)air Itsun. who had proeentrO hia lUugliter tn Chrngia. revnltNl latrr 
and r>alr tfeun flp<l tii Kolukhaeha on the bafik of the Safenga river, wfaar* 
ha comtnictrJ a fnrtrcM to Uvs In. The Talkhal fortreaa shmld. there f or*, 
hr (ifl (Itc l«uik <»r ihp SpieogA, Thi« location agrett ^«lth Raveriy's aeeounl. 
qiiolnl In an caHlcr note at the end of Part vlll, uhcre he rrfen to 'the 
hanka fU Ilia river S&Un^tb. Mar the fonraM of Knrkab KIkHIu. Kinchin 
Here Kin^han or (be Altai mountain*. 

\ Chengla. the text nya. punurtl Tvkalita 1u Kin nhan (Altell and tniaafd 
the winter there. ThU wleter camping place ebould be at the lOuth-MMeA 
foot of the Altai mnuntalu, where we iisd the i^eaeot Kobde {f.ohg. 

Lat. 4 $). Hera wm tba ortglaal camplsg place el Tayang. 

Ttie AJal rtDge. It hw oeen aaio. the Mine aa tW ^rol TariMtal 
range, which lies u«et ol Xobdo. To west of tbe rincr k CbeogUtai Pam. 
vrfaicb (it la eoggaated) la tba place when the battle toM pkc«. 

4. Tba Yardialu ia the pRMPt Irtish river. The point wbeie Cuebaftik 
cra M tti ihk rivar ahoutd be ea« of X^ke ZniMn (Lou. dj. Lnt. 4$). for fceci 
ban liM the way to the Rbaclo (Khaclok), UI4 fUt^ur) and theo Co Katt * 
{Qitel. Tba Sl*yii*ikt mvi that a/ter tba defeat of Tayug. hia aen Coebahtk 
flad to bis UDck. BuinkK. The place# joat meetiofiad xeara theo uaefW 
rule of Boirukh. 

). Tbe Cbfeeae text reads ‘the l*l*u (and?) Kha'ih'lo* tribe (triljM?). 

By ptedi^ tbe two naaea. and Kha*fti*lD, tether tbe Cbiaese tnnalator 
fella to ififena as whether the tribes of tbm two aamea wgre then tew 
separate unHa or whether our ol them was eoder tbo suaerainty of the other. 
But the latter ia appaxeatly tbe Ko^rtwlo (Karinks) of Bretjchneidcr. vrito 
saya: “Ibis appears os ttw andest map obrtii of AJmalik. Evidmtly the 
Ktrhtkt are meant, who fonnad one of iiM sections into which, according to 
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Huei'huci (Afu&liins) on the Sui (Chu) river to jojo the Gur Khan of 
(he Kara Khita. Khudu and Kakhilaun (Cbllaun in Part VII!) of 
the Merkits fled into Knnii and KIncha (Kipcha), Chengia also 
returned to his old camping place. By that time Shenbai had taken 
(he fortress (of Taikhal) and slaughtered or captured all the defenders 
(the Merkits). Those MerkiU. who had surrendered earlier and 
remained since then in their original home, had also rebelled ; but 
they were crushed by that part of Chengis' people who had been left 
at home during this campaign. Chengis said; '"We placed (hem 
together but they rebelled." So he ordered them to be divided. 

In the year of Ox (1105 A.D.) Cbengls made an Iron cart 
(kibifiU) for Subeyetai (Subutai) and ordered him to hunt down 
Tokh(oa*s son. Khudu, and others. His Instructions were as follows 
"They quit the battle after being defeated ; they are like a wild horse 
that is caught in the loop, a deer that is hit by an arrow. If they fly 
on wings to the sky, you shah be a falcon to snatch them ; If they 
hide themselves under the earth like mice, you shall be a spade to 
dig them out; ii they are like flsh, free Id the sea, you thiH be a 
tket to capture them. You are going to cross high mountains and 
big riven. You must be thrifty and economical wUle the horses are 
still fat and previsioos have not run short. Pray do not hunt except 
from necessity : even if it be for the sake of provisions, you should 
be reasonable and moderate. Do not let your men use croupiers or 
breast-straps Jest they run their horses to exhaustion. Of all those 


the Mohammedan hi«toriatAa, the nation of the Turka wm dIvUWt. From the 
■tetementa of iMakhrJ, who ]ivnl in the tenth rentirry. about the 

may conclutle that they llveU eint of the <Tutr<, who occurHed the tract 
betiveea the CaapUtn Set and the Slhnn. anrt we«t of the TaiasRAs, wtM ta we 
have seen, are identical with the t'igkvrs." fRretMhneldl^; Medlaevci 
RMcrchti, Vol. II, p. 39.) 

Tbe Chinese annaie mention the Karluks two or three conturjea ea/Uer. 

It It mentioned fn the Tanf-tAu cf Ttig) that the T'lf-l*, a 

people Inhabidna Western Moacella and Ceotnl Aala. were dlvi<M Into tnanv 
Irfb^. one of which waa the ko*)<wia. The Ko-lo-lu ia Mid to he descended 
from the Tu-kiu (TurV*) They lived (n the coualrv norih-wen of pei<tln( 

(IVumtsi). on both ^Idm of P'n-tu-eh'en. In the second half of the eighth 

eeatiuy they quarrelled ^Ith the tilghum. thHr eastern neighbours, snd 
evtaodH th^ nnminiofia far to the west. Thev took posae s aion of the city 
of Sul y* (on the Chu river), ^rt of the t/ighura, after their dlapeniea by 
the Kjffhis ia the middle of the ninth centurv, fled ti> the Ko-lo-lu in the 
vewt It U to be underatood from the coateit of this pwsage in the Saerer 
HUicry that Kha-rh-ln was west of tit-u, for CuchuluV. proceeding westwards 
to the Fuel fCbu) eisfr came ilrat to the (H-u and <hen to Kha-rh-lu. 
Raablduddcn. who traces the origin of the Karluba buck to Oghns ffban 
(Agbu Khan, lovemign of the Mughal /mak. aceordint to Favert^. tke pro- 

S oitor also of the iJighure. KanValla. Kipchaka and other Turktah tnbes 
eeanne. i, 19 ). save nntblag about their abodes in the thirteen^ caaforv- 
iheCiJawlder aaya that we mav conclude from a Ptatemeot of the Tarihh't 
/sAm Kuka Chat they dwelt not far from Ksvaiik (Chs Kopal of Colooal Yale 
or tfae Kai-yadt of tbe (Tbiseae) Kavahk is six hundiad k to the oor^ of the 
Pmmt HI (or SuM-dto. Loog. do-S>. T4t 44). 

IV aMif of tba Kbtrtu (Karlakj la iDentioaed la tbe Vom-sAi as AaeUn 
and iB ^ f t t Hin t TaMvilA aa Amltn KVa 
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who violate your orders, you need »n(I me only those whom 1 know 
peiaonally; the rest you can execute on the ^pot. Have caution and 
fortitude. If with the aid and protection of the Sky, you oaptiu^ 
i'okhtoa's $ 008 , put them immediately to the ssvord. When I was 
young, three clans of the M<rkit^> searched for me and thrice (in their 
search) they rode round Mount Burkhan. Such was the enmity of 
these people touurds me then, and now they have dissiminated their 
hostile words widely against me. 1 beseecli you to hunt them down 
even to the limits of the earth. 1 have made this iron cart specially 
for you. Though you may be far avay. you will be close (to my 
heart). The Sky will give you His aid and protection." 

END OF JAMUKHA 

Jamukha had also lost his people In the capture of the Naimans 
and the Merkits by Chengls' men. He had only five attendants left 
and together they went to the Tanlu {or Tannu) mountains* and took 
to rubbery. One day his companions killed a lamb and roasted It 
for food. While they were enting Jamukha protested. "Wliose son 
has killed the goat for food today?" Thereupon ftsc companions 
iei»d him and brought him to Chengis. Jamukha sent a message 
to Chengia: "The black crows have saitched the duck : the slaves 
have seised their master. 0 Khan, my an da. to you I send these 
words." "Those who have dared to seiac and betray their own 
master shall not go unpunished," Cbcngis replied, "Execute them 
together with their sons and grandsons." He ordered them to be 
executed before Jamukha’s eyes and sent a inesaage to him: 'T made 
you a shaft of my cart, yet you severed yourself from me. How that 
we are reunited as good comrades, each tu must remind the other 
when he forgets and waken him when he falls asleep, In ^te of 
your separation from me. you have remained my blessed ande. In 
the actual battle your heart was regretful. You revealed Wang 
Khan’s mind to me before the battle. In this you oUiged me Am. 
When I was waging the battle against the Naimans, you shook tb^ 
spirit with your speacbes. By this you obliged me a second time." 

When this message was delivered to Jamukha, be replied: "We 
have bean andas since oar boyhood. We then took food too s trong 
to digest; we ^ke words which we can never forget. How «t have 
been separate owing to the instigation of others. 1 teal taharoed 
whenever I recall the words ^^lich we uttered ooca. I have not the 
courage to meet you. O. my anda\ You may $C0] call me your 
comrade, yet I am no more your comrade in reality. You Ittve u>w 


6. Tanlu mouataiot t/e the pnaest Tano Cte (Leag, aa-too. LAt 
50. This nooaiaio langi niae frpza ih« eerram ceona t4 tbe 
vmt^tr6 for about a t>io\itanri Ii. During the battla be lam a CbeagM sad 
Ta^aaa. Jaaokha withdrew aorUnrutl aod caoae to th«M 
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be«ii joined by a multitude of people and an assured of your mighty 
throne. Who on earth can be your comrade hereafter? If you do 
not kill me now, 1 shaU be like a louse on your collar or a thorn 
under your neckbandi causing you restlessness in daytime and spoil¬ 
ing your peaceful sleep at night. You have in your mother the very 
embodiment of wisdom and in yourself the spirit of heroism ; you 
have gifted brothers and chivalrous comndes uith seventy-three 
steeds. As regards myself, 1 lost my parents early in my childhood 
and have no brothers now. 1 have only a babbling wife and un¬ 
trustworthy followers. 0 my anda, God ha^ preferred you all the 
time. Let a merciful order of yours put an early end to my existence, 
so tbat peace may be restored in your heart. If you order me to he 
killed without the shedding of my blood, my soul uhll always help 
and protect your descendants.'' On hearing this reply, Chengis said, 
"Jamukha, my anda, has his ovm way, but his words have never 
actually harmed me. He is a man whose character can change eaHily. 
Though he is determined to die, I have found by divination no good 
reason for putting Kim to death. He is a popular figure ^ose life 
should not be taken without sound reason. Ah, here it ill Tell him: 
‘Or a former occasion, because of robbing and quarrels between 
Darmala and Daichar, you rebelled against me, attacked me at 
Raljuna (Dalan Baljut), drove me into the rurrow tract of Jelani' 
and frightened me terribly. I wish now to make you my comrade 
and you are unwilling. Though 1 hold your life dear, you youraell 
will not have it so. Therefore, in acco^ince with your requeat I 
grant you death without the shedding of your blood'." He com¬ 
manded Jamukha to be put to death at the spot iri that manner, and 
honoured him with a grand burial ceremony. 

IMPERIAL TITLE AND REWARDS TO HIGH OFFICERS 

When Chengis had subdued the various tribes and clans, ho 
raised a grand white standard on nine legs at the source of the Onon 
and assumed the title of Emperor (ATwifig-dt) in the year n£ Tiger 
(sao6 A.D.}. He rewarded his helpful foUowera. He accorded to 
Mukhali the dignity of a prince and commanded Jcbo to pursue 
Guchuluk. He reorganized the Da-da people. Besides princes and 
prince-consorts,' he appointed ninety-five of his devoted lollowcra 
commandon; of One Thousand Families.’ 


7. Chebjfii in Put IV. Baljuna .vemi) to lie a mistake lor Dalan Bill jut 
whieh is mratioMO In Part IV. 

8. Pit-nut means in Chinree ‘the husband of a princeae'; so I has'e 
oeailatfd it at ’priQce<<oasort8'. 

9. tbere » cowidenble difference between the above paragrapb and the 
pi,wage ha the RusaiaB vecetoo o£ the Sterft fUstoiy. It will be deefa] tn 
qeett it; "Aod eo in the year o( leopard (2106 A.D.) all the people livia^ 
ia Mt-Ceab aesenUed oear the lource oX the Owa. and raiaiag tne Whitt 
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Then Cbcngi9 "i have appointed ninety‘hve conunaTidei? oi 
One Thousand Families. Now let all those who have helped me be 
also rewarded. He ordered Shigi Xhutokhu’* to summon Bogurdti, 
Mukhali and others. But Shigi Khutukhu expostulated, '*Wbat 
extraordinary services have Bo|UTchi* Mukhali and others rendered 
to you that call for your further rewards? I have been in your 
family from my boyhood till now without leaving you on any occasion; 
is this not a service comparable to that of anyone else? Now what 
reward are you ready to oiler me?” "You are my »xth younger 
brother/’ Chengis replied, "Yon shall have an equal share with all 
my younger brothers and you will not be punished for the first nine 
crimes. These people have been newly subjected. You shall serve 
ai my eyas and cars, and nobody is to disregard your words. You 
are to judge and punish all cases of robb^, theft, forgory and 
cheating. All your judgments concerning disputes will be put in 
records which shall never be altered,” "I am the youngest of your 
'brothers/’ Shigi Khutukhu replied, "I dare not take an equal share 
with my cider brothers. 1 shall be satisfied if you will be pleased to 
give me all the people who live in the mud*city,” "You may act at 
your own discretion/’ Chcogia replied. Having received his own 
reward. Shigi Khutukhu went to call in Bogurchi, Mukhali, Munlflc 
and others to receive theirs. 


Baan^r on Niao Ihvy walerrfO od Chinfk the tltk ot ‘Kamd*. ChlBSif 
KhsA ihrn took into his hands tha government of th« Moni^ P*^pl^ 
ntd. '1 ihnll utter vrorda of gt«e«. dktribating the ThoaMadi among those 
who worbcil with mt ia the mthhig of the KhamUa. and app«atiP| noynt 
tn command the Thousands * ” [VlgHmhttot\ p. 6j.) 

The Ruiaiai) varsioa of this passage appears to have beaa laor* peA\jM, 
hut the Chloesa traasUtioB fivaa the actoal aumbar of tha ceanBaadem of 
Oaa Thousand. , 


As rtganie thr ’gmiu} ataridaril’, th« dncripilons Uaiy also, CurtJn calls 
U tha 'great standard of nine whits tails*: the ChH-if*g4tt calls it tha 'white 
of eine*Ifo«'. (L^ mcavs ia Cbleose 'the fade hung with silk to the 
iMsu of a hat*.) But the Cblaeae var^oo of the tiUtory cahs. ft a 

*pud whfta standard oa aloe legs'. 

It has beM pelatad out earUar that when temucUio becasw the Khs,ft of 
lifa 91SB tttbw, be bad aa mm w l tbe tMe 'Chengis'. Thb fs tha riaaoD wbv 
BO tefcdoo la aide tam agaia ^ his sjsnming this titls, tbe CWa'^wig** 
JsteBi os dttt ^'***1^ aewnsd tha this Qtcuis 'Kuaag^' (cr EaaAaM^. 
Oib^ ocMiDBi tha CktaM Mdator of the SacNf f?is^ ww hirm 
Humt ifi oe SaiMror. Tbs l aa d ae ia g of ATaat/^ Isto ICiiaB* by Vladi* 
dOM ba LBketoi wfelS^ CbsB«la 

at tte hifAC Ml fOW » Bot laf that he asma s ul any other titk bat 
ttet of 'K^*. Ot&eft k abo mti to have had a hatnd lor hypsMSe 
cRspUiaaiM tad wsa. 'Xba yaaa-ah* and the do not Baotioo 

dw int prodaMdoo of ^ ttik «< 'Kbaa'. 

/StfwA eapa. "In the mocth of ftajab. do: H. (Fabevaiy, 
rood A.D ), TBoochia cedend a (agA or whita flag to be dispkpad. a 
haivftaf. cr gpuaral iBartlag of b>s subjeeb, dKuld oe eoavokad: and accord* 
tagSv, ba seat a mBBeafer or riMaioocAss to every tribe." {Mika: tta 
sSj^ml p. 7$ ) 

to. Shigi Khutukhu. a Tatar, adopted by Oyaluu as bn soo. C4 
Part CV. 


ffj The Secret Hjstosy of the Mongols 

Chengis s&icl to Muolik: "'You hEvc kept ruy company since 1 
wfts very young. You have assisted and protected me many a time. 
Without your protcction> I would have fallen into 2he deep water and 
the devouring lire when Waag Khan and his son tried to deceive me. 
I have always remembered this debt of gratitude to you, and my 
sons and grandsons will also remember it. Henceforth you will sit 
in that comer; you will receive all monthly gifts : and your descend* 
ants shall also enjoy the same privileges." 

Chengs said to Bogurchi: "Once some thieves had driven away 
my eight grey horses and I svoot m pursuit of them for three eond- 
nuoQs days and nights. When we met, you accompanied me in my 
pursuit forthwith. We got the horses back after three more nighta. 
Yoor father, Kakhu Bayan, was weU*lo*do and you were his only 
son. He would ztot have let you come with me had your friendllDesB 
not led you to join me. Afterwards you again acceded to my rcr|uest 
for your company without hesitation. When I was driven to hfount 
Bm^an you su^ered the same hardships as I did. Once again, in 
the battle igainst the Tatars at Dalan Nimurgas when it rained at 
mgfat, yon wore shawl, stood by me while I alcpt to shelter me from 
die rain so that 1 may have rest till the dawn and you did not change 
your posture except once. Such have been your most heroic deeds 
and I need not enumerate all the rest. Furtlicrmore, you and Mukhali 
together have advised me in doing all that should have been done 
tod prevented me from doing everything that should not have been 
done and but for this I vronld net have attained to my present 
throne. Now your seat will be above others in order of precedence ; 
and you may commit nine crimes uapunished. I appoint you 
commander of Ten Thousand Families in the country extending 
westward from here to (he Kin^shar" (Altai mountains). ' 

Cbeogis again said to Mukhali: "When I was living at l^hor* 
khona Jubur near the old pine tree where lOiatula Kbakhen celebrated 
his accession, you Informed me of the revelation of the Sky you.* 
I have also remembered the words that your father, Cuun (Shua, told 
you. For this reason 1 appoint you the, ruler of a khanate. You 
will sit on the seat of a senior. I appoint you coxnmuder of Ten 
Thousand Families of the Left Wing in the eastern country as far as 
Kharaun mountain,’* and your descendants will inherit you dignity. 


jj. i.e. o( the terriCorv from the amiitci ot th.' Ooroi to the Altai 
mouQtaioe. nbieh hid Ten Thousand FamiJin tor tba Right Wing of Chests' 
ansy. 

It. Thk Kh&raun is 0 >e aUDe mouQtain as where Khasar iound Chengia 
bat it is not the Kbsrsun boustsis maeiiooed elsewhere. A Chinas com* 
■sotator hss saggesud that thb mountain was east of the Onoe. bot 
It has beio fcdacad out, Is improbable. The country between tba GOen and 
fin Karaka Aould have betsi usdar (be rule of tba commander of fiM Tan 
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Chengis said to Ohurchi; "You ^pokc words Cd revelation when 
1 was young. You have also accompanied me through all hardships. 
You said then that if the prophecy wa.s realized, you should be 
permitted to choose thirty wives. Now that it has been realised, you 
can select tliirty beauties from among tlie women and girls of the 
subject peoples. Besides, 1 give you throe thousand people of the 
Baali (Baarin or Barin) tribe'* in addition to the Adarchi tribe (the 
descendants of Adargla) under the adminiatratiun of Tagai and Ashikh 
so as to make up the Ten Thousand Families over whom you are to 
rule. All the land along the Yerdisbi (Irtish) river will be your 
camping groimd and the people of the forest coax the river will also 
come under your control.’' You will defend their country and dis* 
pansc justice among them. Those who disobey’you will be punished." 


Thoofi&nJ FiuniJir* nt the Crnt/al Army, The commaader ol the Tea ThouMod 
Funiljea of the T«ft Wiog shouM hivr ruled t])e country east of Lakra Kulun 
aad Buyuj The btograpliy ot Tutukha ia the records; "Cbeu«tsaaE 

^.e, Tijour, tb« grandsoo ol Kulriai Khaa) had Jricated the rebeUiooa (ctoce 
tloUMsaa oe the river Ulahal and relumed to Kbaiasn. At ni^ht be cioflBd 
tk* nvar Kurtlai aad defeated Khadaa, aootbrr rebeUioua prauu." TWn 
ladkMaa that Kbaraoa teas near to both the tljuhui aad Xuailaj stwts TVbw 
la MTtb «( tke Uftoi rrvw a mooatiio. called Tergao, meb^aat of addek Is 
Oa Kualler. Ctag wij* that Tar^A ia the Khasaou mooatalfl. 

Ifta diffen froa the 5eer»( History sad aays Kbaaar was 

gvtaf rnf m aiv ia the KhaAiia (T>idim Meusam vbsa ^aogla was c ajupla g 
togadier «itb Wang Klua. 

II. The Baaria. or Bajifl, were the descesdauts o< Baaritaj, aoo of 
godaauebar. Cl. Fart Z. 

J4. rt aty U poioted out that the cauoiry that asaigned to Gborebi 
taclodea lujt only the laud nn the bonlra of the Irtlah rivet but the wb^ 
Unankhai tribe ^i.e. the people Is tlae loreatsj vbo inhabited the rtgion fi'on 
the Altai ind the Tan&u luountaios to Lake Baikal la the eaai. Tbb la proved 
latoi by tbe revolt ol the Tumat tribe, Lsaaed by Ghurchi’a demand lor thirty 
^la frats them. 



CHENG IS REWARDS LOYAL OFFICERS 


Checigis said to Jurchidai; *'Vour most important service to me 
was Id the battie asaiost Waog Khan at Kharakbalji Yclait at a time 
of great uncertainty, 'iltough Khuiidar had first proposed to take 
command of the battle, 3^0 were the man to whom 1 owed the achieve' 
ment of that great victory. You pushed your way up to the marshaJ!- 
ing ground of the enemy's centre and/ ftnahy, shot Senkun In the 
cheek with an anew. ‘I do not know what would have happened if 
that arrow bad miased him. This was one of ray chief obligations to 
yon. Later on, during the march along the Khalkha river, I looked to 
yon for shelter and protection as one looks to a high mountain ; then, 
in the expedition against Wang l^an to Lake Raljuua, you served as 
my vanguard. By the assistaace and protection of the Sky I subju¬ 
gated the important country of the Xeraits and was thus in a position 
to defeat the Naimans and the Merkits. Jakhagaobu, who bad at the 
defeat and diversion of the Naimans and the Morkits sought safety for 
his people by presenting me his two daughter?, later revolted; I owed 
much to your design in recapturing him and his people.’ This wu the 
second meritorious service you did for me." Chengis gave Lady 
Ibekha (his own wife) to Jurchidai to wife, and explained to her; "it 
is not because 1 dislike your character or fail to appreciate your beauty 
or doubt your chastity that I am not keeping yon among my other 
wives. My desire Ii to give you si an extraordinary award for the 
meritorious services of Jurchidai, who has risked hii life for me in 
many a battle and collected my wandering people for me again. My 
successors will recogoize the reason that calls for such a reward. Your 
descendants will inherit all your dignity." He further suggested to 
Ibtkha, "Your father, Jakhaganbu, gave me Ashi Tiznnr, the master 
of provisions, along with two hundred men as your dowty. Now 
that you are to leave me, let half of them, including Aihi Timur, stay 
with me as a token of love." Then he turned to Jurchidai and said, 
"The four thousand men of the Uruts or Uruots) will also be under 
your administration," 

Cheogis said to Khubilai: "You have tamed many stiff>accked 
and stubborn persons. You, Jelme, Jebc and Subeyetai, are my fonr 
brave hounds. Wherever I order you to go, you will smash the hard 
stone, break the heavy rock and cross the deep water. In the battle 


1 . 'Rus i«ca,ptdrittg of Jakhftianbu ba* ooi b*eo ousiaODed eadier ie tli* 
S«MS Hiitcry. 
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1 make you four my vanguard ; Bogurchi. Mukbah, Boloul and 
ChiJauji, my four great warrioi^, eland beaide me; Jurchidal aod Ildar 
stand in front of me, and thus I have nothing about which to worry 
my heart. Henceforth. Khul»lai, you shall be the senior-most mao in 
militaiy affairs. You complained about Beduun being obstinate, so 
he has not hitherto been made a commander of One Thousand Families. 
Now you and he .shall be jdnt commanders of One Thousand Families 
and you shall consult each other before action. I shall take note how 
he fares in fulure." 

Chengis then said to Bogurchi, NCukhali and others: "Khuoan* 
has attended me with ihc vigilance of a he-wolf at night and a black 
crow in daytime. He has never changed hb allegianoc to me for the 
company of a bad person. You should consult bolh Khunaa and 
Kokochiis about all matters. Juclu is the eldest of my sons; lei Khunan 
be the bead of the Ceolges (Keoikes) tribe and commander of Ten 
Thousand Families under Jucbl." Continuing, he said: ''Khunan, 
Kokoohua, Degal and Usun Yebugan are feut honest followers wbo 
tell everything they hear and see wititout cooceallog any pari of il." 
After this he turned to Jelme; "Your father. Jarchiutai, the old man, 
came to me with a blacksmith’s bellows on his back from Mount 
Burkban, When 1 was bom at Dellnn-Boldak, he offered me a sable 
swaddling-band. At that time when you, his son, were a mere baby, 
he promised to give you to me as my slave. Now we have both grown 
up together and you have rendered me tmportant services. Aa a 
blessed old companion of mine, you will be exempted from pomsbrneni 
for nine crimes." 

Cheops s^d to Toluo (a son of MuoUk); "For what reason have 
I made both you and your father commanders of One Thousand 
Families^ Because you assisted yoiur father in collecting my peo]^. 
The title of cherbi has been conferred upon 3 'ou. Now ] give yon the 
people you have collected and appoint you a commander of One 
Thousand Families to rule them in consultation with Tolu Khan {Tului 
Khan)." 

Cbengis said to the master of provisions, Waogur, son of 
Ubi^etu Riyan: "Formerly you with the three clans of Tokburauta. 
the hve dans of tbe Taikhats, and the two tribes of Bbhflcit and 
Bayu(t) formed a single ruiA (unit) of mine. We have since then never 
missed each ottier in the misf, nor separated from each other b 
toRoml; we have suflhred tcge&er tbe same unbearable Wet and bitter 
cold. Wbal reward do yon want?" "If yon pomit," Wangnr 
repKed, 'T will select my kio^an of the Bayaut tribe* who are now 


2. He it mentioned si s man ol the Ganlgss (Keaihes) tribe a Part IV. 
j, i.e. tbe deeceodSAB of HssUkh Bayautsi (Part I). 
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sc&ttered among the different tnbes/' Cliengis gave tus consent. "You 
may collect them," he said, "and be the commander of One Thoosand 
Kamilies." "Wangur and BolouK’* Cheogis continued, *'You two 
have distributee! the provii^ions equitably on the left and the right so 
that I lud not to worry. Now both of you may ride to tlio gatherings 
and distribute the provisions. When there is a feast, you two are to 
sit separately on the left aod the right, together with ToUtn, facing 
the north while distributing the provisions. ” 

Chengts said to Boloul; "My mother adopted you, Shigi Khutu- 
khu, Gucha and Kokochu—four sons picked up from the (enemy) 
camps—and has reared you up to your present age of maturity. She 
intended you and her own sons to keep good company. How far 
have you repaid her kindness to you? You. Boloul, have accompanied 
UM in all perilous battles; even in rainy weather you liave never allowed 
me to pass a night in tho battle on an empty stomach. During the 
battle of extermination against the Tatars, there was a Tatar, called 
Kbargil Shira, who succeeded In esca^og but returned to my luolhet'a 
tent on account of hunger. He claimed to be a needy man aod she 
told him, '^oce you are a needy man, sit on that aide." He sat on the 
western aide behind the gate Uy five-year old ion, Tului, came ia and 
fvas about to go out when Khar^ caught him, pressed him under one 
of bis elbows and drew out his sword. Seeing this my mother shouted 
for help. Your wife, Altani, who was then lilting on the east aide of tho 
tent, rushed at tlic Tatar, seised his hair, and pulled his hand so for¬ 
cibly with aU her strength that she fell on the ground together with tho 
(Tatar’s) sword. On hearing Altani’a screams, jetai and Jelme, who 
were then slaughtcriag a cow north of the tent, ume with their swords 
and axes. They killed the mao instantly; and then Altai)!, Jetai and 
Jelme disputed over their compamtive claims to merit. Jetai and 
Jelrnc said, Tf wt had not rushed up to you quickly, what could you, 
a woman, have done to him? He could have killed Tblui ea^v.' 
’Had you not heard my screams,' Altani protested, ’how could yon 
have turned up? Had I not seised his hair and pulled down his sword, 
Tului would have been killed before you came.' Ibus Aitani ultimately 
obtained the first elaitn to merit. At Khalkhaljlt when 1 was engaged in 
the battle agaicbt Wang Khan, you, Boloul. saved Ogotai’s life by 
suekiDg the dotted blood from the arrow-wound in his neck. You 
have certainly repaid my mother’s kindness to you by saving the life 
of my two sons. You have never slackened in the delenniDation to 
serve me at all difficult times. Henceforth you are exempted nine 
times from punishment for any crimes you may commit." Lastly, 
Cbengis added: "Lot the girls (also) be rewarded." 

Cbeagis spoke oe>rt to Usun. the old man: "Usun, Kbunan, 
Kokochus and Degai! You four men have not concealed anything 
from me aod have told me of all you have seen, heard, or thought, 
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Now according 2o the traditfoa aad regulations of the Da*da. Baihi 
{Bckl is a higlt rank. Usqr, yen aio a descendaot of ibe chief of 
the Baarin : you deserve to be made a Beiki ; witen you arc a Baiki 
yon win ride a boiac, wear white clothes, and have precedence above 
odiers in sitiicg. Some suitable date will be ftxed after careful cod* 
saltation for tbU important ceremony.” Chengis then added, 
^Khufldar anda‘ volunteered (to lead) first in a former battle. For 
his meritorious service, posthumous rewards shall be given to his 
dcscendauts.'* 

Chengis said to Narin Toghril (Toghorin). the son of Chakhan 
Ghua: “Your father served me with diligence and died at the hands 
of Jaiuukha at the battle of Dalan Baljut. Now lie sliall be rewarded 
after his death in the person of yourself.” Toghril replied, "My kins* 
men arc now scattered among different tribes; I would like to collect 
them together.” Chengis gave him permission to do so. and ordered 
that his descendants were to inherit his dignity. 

Chengis then said to Sotkhan Shita! "While still younc. 1 was 
once captiiied by Tatkhulai Kirihukh and his Taichuit brothers. 
You anti yoar sons hid me, instructed tlie girl, named Khaclaan, to 
serve me and finally set me free. I have kept in mind my obligations 
to you both day and night. But because you came to me so late 
from the Taichiuts, I had to wait till now in *ordcr to reward yon. 
What rew’ard do you want?” Sofkhan Shira and bis sons replied. 
"We want the land of the Merkits along the Selenga river for our 
camping (or graaing) ground. As regards tbe other rewards, we 
leave them to the discretion of onr Khan.” "In accordance with 
your request.” Chengis replied, "that land will be assigned to you as 
you; camping ground. Your descendants will be given tbe privilege 
of wearing thcli bows and quivers at tbe feasts, and they will also 
be exempted from punishment for nine crimes.” Then Chengis said 
to Chilaun and Shenbai. the sons of Sorkhan Shin: ”Why have 
you forgotten of what you spoke formerly? ^^'henevc^ yoa think you 
are in need, you can come and ask for it yourself.” He also added, 
"Sorkhan Shira, Badai and KisbUkl* You shall live comfortably. 
You can for yourself all the spoils of the expedition and all tbe 
games of the hunt. Soikhan Shira. you belonged termerly to the 
family of Todigan* of tbe Taiebiut. Notwithstanding this, all of you 

depend upon me for a comfbrtalbe existence,” 

Cbeogfs said to Naya; "In days past when yoor father and 
you had captured Tarithutal Ktrlltukb. you said that one should 


«. b«re se«ms coerdy Ui meso 'coiapaaiofi in battle*, 

j. Kishllk w(Ls a larkhan: torkhati in Mongol means * co n t o r t*. 
6 Todrtg^ In Part V. 
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not betray one's rightful lord, and you came to me alter having 
set him free. I said then that one who knew this great truth would 
be worthy of my trust in future. I have made Bogurchi commander 
of Tea Thousand Families of the Right Wing and Mukhali the ruler 
of a khanate aud commander of Ten Tliousand Families of the Left 
Wing. Now I appoint you commander of Ten Thousand Families 
of the Centre."’ 

Then he said to jebe and Subcyctai: "You arc appointed to 
be commanders of One Thousand Families over the people whom 
you have collected." Then he ordered Degai, the shepherd, to 
collect the unattached and unregistered people and to be a com- 
minder of One Thousand Families over them. 

During the redistributiou of the people it was found that 
Guchugur, the carpenter, had insutheient number of people under 
him; this deficit was made up by taking some people from the other 
commanders and putting them under his administration. Thus both 
he and Mulkhalkbu of the Jadara tribe were made commanders of 
One Thousand Families. 

CHENCIS REORGANISES HIS BODYGUARD 

Having rewarded his early followers with the olficcs of com* 
manders of Ten Thousand, One Thousand, and One Hundred 
Pamiliea. Cbengis said. "I have up to the present had eighty men 
as my personal attendants. But now that the Sky has ordered all 
nations to bo put under my rule, my Body-guard (/TssAift) is to 
coawt of tcQ thousand persons from among the people under the 
commandera of Ten Thousand. One Thousand and One Hundred 
FamiUes. only agile and wel heaped youths befog selected from 
among the ions of dignitaries and freemen (tdr>at). The soa of a 
commander of One Thousand Families may bring one younger brother 
and ten attendants with him; the son of a commander of One Hundred 
Families, one younger brother and five attendants; the son of s 
(commander of Ten Families) or s freeman, one younger brother and 
three attendants. The homes of the ten attendants of the son of a 
commander of One Thousand Families will be levied from his own 
men together with the necessary equipment, as specified by former 
statutes, but excluding both the properties given by his parents and 
his owo possessions and servants. The five attendants, who come with 
the son of a commander of One Hundred Families or the three 
attendants with the son of a nai-tsi or freeman, will be given the 
required horses in accordance with the preceding statute. Any cMn- 


?. Profaebiy tbe region between the Onoo and the Kenlea. 
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miDder ol One Thousand, One Hundicd. ami Ten Families who 
opposes this order will be severely punished. A night-guard who does 
not attend to bis duty will be repbcod and exiled to a far'oft place. 
No man may prevent another from ylining my guard if he so desires," 


OKC;ANIMATION OF THE GUARDS 


All commanders of One Thousand or One Hundred Families 
selected their men according to Chcngis' order. The night-guard was 
increased from eighty men to eight hundred men; Chengis then ordered 
It to be raised to one thousand and appointed Yeke Hiuho its com- 
tnander. Formerly there had been four hundred archers in the 
guard under the joint command of Jelme, Yesun Teye and Bugidai, 
and when the personal attendants and archers came on duty they 
were divided into four companies led by Yesun Teye« Bugidai, 
Korkhuda and Laplaha separately. Now the archers were increased 
to a thousand with Yesun Teyc at their head. 

Hitherto Ogolai ckerbi. a cousin of Gogurchi, had been in charge 
of the attendant-corps. Kow this corps was increased to one thousand 
men but ramaloed under his command. Further, six officers—Bukba. 
a cousin of KukhalJ; Alchidai, a cousin of Ilugai;' Dodai ehvbi: 
Doghulkliu; Chans i, a cousin of Jurchidai; AkhutaJ, s cousin of Alohi 
—were given oommand of a thousand guardsmen each. An illtc 
unit of one thousand bahedurt (braves) was put under the command 
of Arhai Khasar; they were required to serve in peace time as 
’4Cteadant<orps\ and to stand in the front in the battle as bahadurs. 
Thus eight thousand guardsmen (k^shikten). chosen from different 
units of Thousand Families* along with two thousand archers formed 
a body-guard of ten thousand in all. Chengis declared: ‘'These 
guardsmen of mine will henceforth be called the Great Central 
Army,"* 

Chengis added: "My persona) guard is to bo divided into four 
companies ted by four commanders, namely, Gukha, Alchidai, Dodai 
(hfrbi and Doghulkhu." Then he asAOunced the order of their 
turns of duty and said: "The commander is to lead his moo per¬ 
sonally in the night-watch and the turn of every company will end 
after three nights. Anyone who absents himself from the scheduled 
duty without giving reasons will be punished with thirty thrashes for 
tlic Ivst offence, and with ^venty thrashes for the second;* for the 
third offence he will be given thirly-acvcn thrashes and exiled to a far 


t i.e. fill or Pare Xlf. 

3. As we shall see later the iv.ooo ^icL« wTre chosen from 95 thuusutd 
uails. 

y The aroiy section (or S>vr^.;I} oI the Viwa-sM ny«. 'Ts-Ao Ko-tkiat 
V4I caamaBded i& th« atme of Tai~ts% (Cheoffw Kbaa).” Ao-sAfw nuns 
'nnoeal guard': yt~ko maos '^nat'. 'Ke-«h)o«' is read as k*4>»k hv 

Vbdieaw: bsac* &e 0(«*t Central Amy Is called the Great ffrsAut, 
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oS land, ’fbe officcr-in'^arg^ every cuiiipany wiU liavc tu recite 
dlls rule to bis men whenever they lake tbeir turn of duty. Any neg* 
led of this recitation on his part will lead tu bis punishment, and 
after the rule has been recited, any violation of it will be punished 
In accordance uitb the preceding order. The olhcers must not punish 
their men witliout my order, iet every breach of the rule on the part 
of the men be reported to me. Those who deserve exeentioa will be 
executed and those who deserve thrashing wiU be thrashed ; but if the 
officer>iQ<harge beats his men with a strap or with his hst without 
my order, he will be beaten in the same manner as a punishment. 

Cbengis continued: "A personal guardsman of mine Is superior 
to an ordinary cuniinander of One ’iliousand Families, and an atten¬ 
dant of his is scpi*rior to an ordinary commander of Ten or One 
Hundred Families. If an ordinary* conujiandcr ot One Thousand 
Families atUmpta tn dispute or tight with a guardsman ol nnne on 
equal terms, he will be puDi^cd.'" 

Chengis next said tu the cilhcersdn-rhargc of the rompacics of his 
perbimal guard: "The a^cbeh^ and the ina.sters of provisions must 
attend to (heir duties in daytime; at sunset they must hand their 
bows and quivers or utensils and covers tn the night-guard before they 
go to rest for the night. Xext morning when hot w’atcr is taken in, 
they must return to their respective duties. If the night-guard around 
my tent catches anyone passing by it at night, they must bring their 
prisoner next morning to me for interrogation. The night-guards 
come for their turn of duty must show tiieir passes before they enter. 
The gate-keeper may break tho head or shoulder-blade of anyone who 
attempts to enter my tent at night. Anyone who has to see me on 
urgent business must hist sec the night-guard, and he may enter my 
tent with them to report to me. No outsider is to be allowed to at 
in the two rooms of the night-guard. The night-guard must not allow 
anyone to inquire about their number or the dates of theit turns of 
duty. Those who break this rule will be deprived of their horses, 
saddles and clotiies.*' 

One Yeljigidai, a trushvorthy man who passed the sentinel Koe 
in the night, was caught by the night-guard and taken to Qteogis 
in ^ite of bia evidient truatwortoineas. ChengU aaid to his old gizanla> 
men: ''Guardsmen of the night-watchI. You have kept my body 
and mind in peace. You have guarded round my tent on dear and 
stormy nights aa well as on nights full of the temuHs and alarms ot 
battles. You have never caused any delay io* my urgent bu^ness 
through your negligence : and I owe the attainment of this seat of 
digni^ very greatly to your diligence. Heoceforth the blessed and 
faithful B^t-guard is to be calkd the 'Old Night-Guard’, OgoUi 
ckerbi's sevenQ> attendants the 'Old Attendants', Arhai's hahadurs 
the 'Old Bahedtifs' and Yesun Tcye with other archoiu the ‘Old 
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AichCTE'. Those meo chosen from the ninety-five units of ThcmsanJ 
F&milies serve cow as my bodyguard. My descendants shall always 
remember the services of these guardsmen. Conskiec them a living 
monument in future, treat «h»ni with booour and favour, give them 
no cause for resentment or compbiot and regard tb«n as your good 
geoii." 

Chengis agaift said: "IIk m^t-guard s boold know the ckerbi 
and the catUe-berds of my tent; th^ will take charge of the rooms, 
carts, banneis, the raw or cooked foods, cowra and uten^, etc.; 
if anything is missing they wfl] be held req>ODsible. Without the 
order of the guard no clothes <x food shall be distributed ; if anything 
is distributed, the guard will be regarded as the disfribntors. They 
shall also check all who enter or leave the tent. The gate-keeper shall 
stand close to hie gate. The two butlers inside die door and the 
si^erintendent of the camp will be selected frtmi the guards. Ihc 
guards can join in the hunt bat at (east haH of them must remain 
standing In freat of the cart.*' 

Cbeogis again said: "if 1 do not take a personal part in an 
expedition, zny guardsmen also wiQ not got in case of disobedience 
(to this order), the leader of those guardsmen vdio joiss the expedition 
will be punished. I cannot permit my guardsmen to job sucb an 
expedition because they have to keep a coostant watch at home, to 
follow me in the bunt, to take charge of the carts daily and to under¬ 
take other dudes whlcfr are not ea^. I do not wi^ to double tbeir 
Work. This is the reason wfay 1 do not give them pernussion to 
join sucb exp^tioQS.'* 

Chengis agab said: "All the guardsmen who are summoned, 
the a.'^istants of Shigj Kbutukhn (^gi Kutaku) in admlnistoiiog 
justice, the coflectors or distiibotoTS of bows, arrows and weapons, 
the grooma of the official borses, the guanfemea and the elurbi who 
are m charge ot the distribudon of silks, the ^edal servicemen who 
bear bows and arrows daring frie pitching of tfje camp, and the 
archers under Yeson Te)«—these shall waDc on the right side of the 
court-tent; the guardsmen under Bukha and others ^lall walk on the 
Mt side ; Ariiai's bafudurs shall walk in fn^ of it: and those who are 
in charge of die tent and carts may walk on all three sides. All the 
guardsmen, attendants and rDembers of royal household will be under 
the command of Dodai ck^rbi. All mast ccostantly attend the court." 

Chengis ordered IGiubilai to lead an expedition against the 
Kharlut people. Arslan, tbe rukr of the Karhit, surrendered at CAoe. 
He came to pay homage to Cbeo^. who gave him a girl. 

Chengis had commanded Sabeyetai* to pursue Khutn and 
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ChiJaan, tiie sons oi Tokhtoa. Sobeyetai pursued them to the Sui 
fChu) river aud returoed after having csterminated them. 

Earlier Cbcngia had ordered Jebo to pursue Gucbuluk. Jebe 
pursued him to Salikhun aod returned after having executed him.* 

Idut, ruler of the Uf-u (Uighur) people, sent his envoys, AtchOak 
and others, to Cheogis saying, "When 1 heard the renowned name of 
your Majesty, I felt as happy as if 1 had seen the sunlight piercii^ 
through the clouds or water melting out of ke. If you kindly permit, 

1 will undertake to be your lifth son and serve you to the best of my 
opacity." Chengis replied, "If you come, 1 will give you a 
and make you my fifth sou." Thereupon Idut brought with ?up many 
presents of gold, silver, pearls, «lks, etc. and came tt> pay homage 
to C-hengis who gave bun a girl, called Alaldnn. 


j. Acc^]^ to the Ja'Hint Tavarikh, r>uchu|uk osertiken at 
Ssryhul; according to toe TaniVA.i /ekam ICvfhtt, he was killed In tM vaUoy 
oi XVasaii in Badakhshan Satlkhun or Serykiii, it Is soggestM, la Taahkulgao, 
aa impoitant conmosieallon point eight fiuAdretl ii south*w'e«t of Yarka&<l. 
!t i* lacomct, however, to say tbit (bia event had tahrn place 'earliet'. 
Ouchuluk was killed nbeo Chengte waa marebin^ imo Muslim Unoa iiaiS A.B.) 



SUBJUGATION OF THE TUMATS 

Id tbv year of Hare (1207 A.D.) Cbeogts ordered Jucbi io lead 
the Right \VIog of the Anny id dd expeditioa against the people of 
the forest.' Buhha was appointed as guide. Khudokha* Baikl of the 
tribe of Uira, v^icfa was tbe to soireoikr to hbn, served as a guide 
to Juchi in bis cajupaign against the Wan Uira. When the anny reached 
Shlkhshit, the Uira Tubas asd other tribes aU surrendered. Oa reach* 
ing tbe coontiy of tlw Wan Kirghia tribes, tbe Kirgiz leaders, Yedi 
Inal and others, also sanendered to Jochi. They brought with them 
fakcnts, white stallions and sables as presents for him. After having 
sabj'ugated all the people of tbe forest sooth of tbe land of tbe Shfbir 
and other tribes, Jodu came back to Chengis with tbe Kirghiz com* 
manders of Ten Tboasand FajniHes and One Thousand Families and 
tbe people of the forest as well as the fakons. bocaes, sables and other 
comncxlitMS. As Kbudukha Eaiki of tbe Uira tbe first to sur¬ 
render. Chengis gave a girt, Cbecbeyijen. to his sod Inakbi; juebi's 
daughter. GhnJaikhan «as ^ven to loakdri's ehkr brother; and a girl, 
called Alahn. to (a otan of) the Wango tribe. Cbengis said to Jnchi: 
'‘You arc the eldest of my sons. As j'OD have now subjugated the 
people of the forest in your first campaigji nitbout any serious loss 
to the army. 1 give yoo these people as your reward"'. 

Next Cheo^ ordered Bok>ol to lead as expeditioii against the 
GhuU Tumal tribe*. Daidutnl. the ruler of tbe tribe, bad died and 


t. live <e tae /levst «erp tbe CriaaUMi peopir, TOp Su-fan^i’ 

rkft%g tn the Nofthfia Hepomi) 9iyt. t'.taeng*bai was tbt 

n.Uaof.ba of tlae lUiog Dynasty, who to tbe north of the Moag*ftJ 

fHccjDf} crihee and vm Orprsdent npem the UciQg*gB. ^obably tbe Moag*gu 
vbeee oeeapatioo was pastwi^. cooh Dot inO a axre saitab4e area to U%'e in 
than the ^ast steppe: aod toe (^Uulg-hDi. whose occofntieo was boatiag. 
cogld vt And a better cvmo than tbe big iDonataiss and dense lorenta." 
I'rom this., in arldHioo to the earlier reference in oar hbtory to this yeoute. 
we knoA' that the people of tbe foim mwie the V'riaahhal Tbe t^naakhai 
was a Urge race aaa varioos sections o( it adopted the mine o{ the place where 
they Uveri. On tlv east there mere the Uriankhti of tlv Hri-long-ldang ot 
the Amur (accoediag to the iTsSfe-sfej aad tlv I'liai^hai of the YaJea city (aa 
^ted m as iosperiaJ order o( Eapenir Kang.&si of Hm Tsis Dyaaa^): oq us 
north there irere the t’risabhai «o Ihwd on the left and ri^t bann Of Lake 
Baikal; 00 the mmst there were the Taimo I'rfefihU sod tbe Altai UriaoVbai. 
The peopir of the fbnet. u^ooi Judij had coooaered. were die Urianlcbaj iriio 
were setbed on tbe left and rigbt Iwnhs of Lake Balhal. The Uirm and Win 
Kirghii were tribea of this sectloi of tfia i'rianUai lace. Beans 'oAsy'; 

it tndkates ths many eJans or Cribes of this pe^le. The Uint may be idsob- 
M with Onmt. 

a. Or Kbotoju 

y. The Gholi Tomat tribe (See Part t) afee belonged to tbe Uriankhai 
raca. They had aamedered to Jochi in his fo rmer norlbm erpedhaoo. 
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^lis wife. Botohui T&rklioc. was ruling his people. On leaclnng that 
territory Boloal ordered three men to scout in front of the advancing 
army. Nevertheless, when his army was marching on a road through 
a forest after suruet, it was surprised by the enemy’s patrols, who cut 
off their retreat; and Boloul v.'as killed. Wlten Chengis learned of this, 
he WM very angry and wished to lead an expedition against the tribe 
in person. But he (mally accepted the advice of Bogurchi aod Mukhaii 
and sent a second expedition under Doibedokhson. Dorbedokhson 
kept his army under strict discipline. He feigned an attack at the spot 
which the enemy had formerly selected for its ambu^, and then 
secretly marched through Khulaanbuka, a pathless tract. To enable 
his men to march onward through it. he sent in aclvauce a number 
of men. each of whom carried ten straps on his back to beat those who 
stopped. aJoDg with axes, saws, chisels and other tools for cutting down 
the trees that stood in their way. The army at last came to the top 
of the mountain from which they could look down at the Tumat people 
as if (into a room) through a ceiljng*vindow. The large army marched 
straight and all of a sndden fell upon the enemy, who was caught at 
the feasting lable. 

On an earlier occaviun. two officers. Glniiclu and Khudukba Baiki. 
had been captured by the Tumat sad detained at Botohui Tarkhon's 
place. Ohurchj, w’ho had been permitted by Chengis to select thirty 
wives tor himself, beard of the beauty of the girls of ^ Tumat and 
demanded this number from them. The Tumat started rebellion and 
seized Ghurchi. When Chengis heard of this, he sent against them 
Kbedukha Baiki. who was well informed of the movement of the 
people of the forest, but he was also seized by the Tumat. After the 
rebellion had been quelled. Chengis gave to Boloul one hundred Tumat 
people* and to Ghurchi thirty Tumat girls. Botohui Tvkhon was 
given to Ehudukha Baiki. 

Chengis distributed the conquered people among his mother, 
younger brothers and sons. He declared that his mother had dose 
her paibia the establishment of the state, and that Jochi was tbc ^dest 
ni his SODS and Otchigin tbe youngest of his brothers. To hia mother 


Actardiog co ttw Yu*n-ihi tJiey revolted ag^is .n the year M tbe 

M C%«Ag^ Khac (i>i7 A.D.V Hewn tbe aev caBigaipai agsinet tte. 
Kkohsotfoba. tbe patUeM tnct. Is wnttar as KboUaa Bvha is ran Vtl. 

tones 'ird vOiow’. Kbsisaaboks laay be teJua to meas a pa tttti 
tract is a forwt of red wilM. Vm Ta-aa*t. it bu been sagp f ted, H W 
Tmat tribe in tha present laser UongeHa, It has also been saggest^ wi ^ 
pathTws tract of red wfOows it somewhere to the Ural mouauifis. Bat that is 
very doubthU. 

i. Tbk neon CMbadktory to the pnnedias }«fsgraph. in Botel 

U said to l&ve bees Ulkd. But. u thsre w«a Rveral an pe d itki a* aAiaac toe 
TaiMt. Belooi oUbt have queUed ao earlier nwolt oI tiw tribe ami «« art 
bit is anotaff caspalgn against it. 
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and Dtchi^ joiatly hr gave teo thousand p«q>lc; she was dissatisfied 
but did BOt speak out her mind. Jachi was giveo nine thousand: 
Chagbfat eigbt thousand: C^otei five thoosaod; Tului five thons^d; 
Kbasar, Chengis* younger laotber. ioui dxMsand; Akhidai two 
thousand; and Belgutai (Ae and a half tboosand. Giengis intended 
to disown his onefe, Daantai {DaiiUi Otchigin), who had once deserted 
him and joined Wang Khan. Bat Bogotchi and two other men said 
to him: "To break up one's huniJy is In extinguish one's own fire. 
'Hus uncte of yours is the only bving Tnonomeat of your fatoer left 
to you. How can yoo disown hixn? Tboogh be has misbehaved, 
you should not sever his blood relatkm^p with 310 Q. if you wish to 
retain the beloved memory of your father?" Chengis' heart was 
touched. He agreed to ^ir snggestton and bis anger disappeami 
altogether. 

Further, Chengis pot Goeba and three other officers in charge of 
the ten thousand people assigned to Oyelon. his mother and Otebigin; 
Khunan and two other ofBeers in eba^ of the people asdgned to 
Jnchi; and ICarachax and two other officeis in charge of the people 
of Chagfat^. "Qia^tai is obstinate lo chander'* Chengis said." 
"let Kc^echus constantly give Mm level-headed advice.'' Then be 
entrusted to Hu and another officer the people of O^tai; to Jedai and 
another officer, toe peo^ of Tului; to Jebke. the people of Khasar; 
and to Chantoai. the people of AJchldaL 

THE Rise AND FALL OF TEB-TEKGRi 

ICunlik of the Kbooghutadai tribe had seven sons of whom the 
fourth, called Kokochu. was a priest. Kokodiu was known as the 
Tfit‘Tetign. The seven brothers were ambitious and notorious. One 
day they beat Khasar, the younger brother d Chengis, Khasar came 
to complain to Chengis, but Chengis who was in a bad mood owing 
to some other matter, remarked, ''You used to boast toat no one can 
challenge yoa. Hov, then, have yoa been beaten by them?" 
Khasar went out with tears in his eyc& and did not $«e his brether for 
three days. Then the Teb-Tengri came to 0)en^ and said. "Tbe 
Everlasting Sky has sent a sfwt to reveal Hh command to cm. First 
Temuchin will role over the nations and then Khasar's turn will come. 
If you do not eliminate Khasar. your power wQl be uncertain," On 
hearing this Chengis sot out to sm Khasar that very ni^t. Guchi 
and otoers, on learning' thli. uvot to inform O^^ehm. Chengis' motoer. 
Oyelun drove out in the night in a cart pulled by a white camel. Skt 
reached Khasaris place at sunrise and saw Chengis was inter¬ 
rogating him. Khasaris arms were bound and he ^d been de priv e d 
of his hat and bdf. Chengis was considerably snifuised and alarmed 
at seeing his mother. Oyeinn stepped down from tbe cart, unbomid 
Khaaar, returned bis hat and belt to biai and squatted down in fury. 
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Tben uncovcriRg her brtasu anti putting th«n on her knees, she 
declared: “Dii you 8«cV Thc>c arc the bieasis both o£ you have 
sucked. What crime has Khasar comniiltcd that you v.ish to destroy 
3'our owu bone and tJesh? When you 'wtc an mtant you could suck 
out thi:« brciLst while Kachiun and Otchigin together could not suck 
out the ether ; but Kha.sar alone could suck out both my b)easts and 
release me of aJl mv milk. Therefore, you, Temuchin, bad wisdom 
in your heart while Khasar had strength in his arms in shootiag. 
Whenever the people rebelled, Kbat^ar qiiullcd them with his bow and 
arrows, Now that all the enemies ha\*c been subdued, 3*ou wish to 
have no more of Khasar.” When his mother’s anger had spent 
itself, Chesgis said to her before leaving, 'Mother, you have made 
mo afraid aod ashamed,” l^ut later on, vatliuut letting his mother 
know of it, he deprived Khasar of sonic of hk people and left to him 
one thousand and four hundred men only. Oyeluo was deeply 
grieved on learning this and died soon after. Jchke, the officer in 
charge of the people under Khasar, also went to the country of 
Rakhuchin.’' 

Later on a great many people* gathered round the Trb*r<*Hgri ; 
their nunibc*r w^as comparable to tliosc who remuioed wath Gicngis. 
()no day Otchlgin's men also W’cnt to join the Teh-Tengri. and 
Otchigin sent Shaghur to fetch his men back. The Teb-Tengri gave 
Shagfaur a good beating and then sent him back bound to hk saddle. 
Next day Otchigin went there hjmseif. The seven brothers surroemded 
him and threatened to boat him. saying, '*How dare you send your man 
to take away our people I” Otchigin, greatly frightened replied, ”1 
should not have scot the man.” They argued that Otchigin should 
be punished as he was guilt>*; so they compelled him to kneel dowa 
inside dieir tcni. Early next morning before Chengis had risen from 
Ills bed, Otchigin came, knelt before bitn. recited his gricvasce aod 
wept, Before Chengis could speak, his wife, Bnrtei Yechiu, stretched 
herself and covering her breasts with the quilt, exclaimed in teare, 
’'Who are they? Tbe Khonghutan have thra.«hcd Khasar before this 
aod DOW they have compelled Otchigin to kneel. What kiod of ceder 
is this? If itiey have tbe daring to destroy your brothers, are 
grown cp aad strong aa cedar*trecs while you are still alive, will your 
people, like flocks oi Inrds or like grass bowuig to &e wind, 
to your weak aod simple atas wbeo you are no coire with them?*’ 
She wept bitteriy. Cheogts aaid to Origin. "Whea (be T 9 b-Temgri 
comes to me today, you may do with him what ym like.” Otehigin 
went away and chose three strong warriora tor hla eDterprise. A 
iittJe later Munlik came with hia «cvcn sons. As soon as tbe T 4 b- 
Tfngri sat down 00 the western side ready to join tbe feast, Otchigin 


5. Le. Barguebin. 

6. laterally. i«opl^ ^ ulne dlal^ts. 
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stepped up tu him. him by Uw collar aitd said. 'Yesterday, 

you forced me to kDcel. Knw we slull have a light.'’ Olchigis 
b^an pulling the Ub-Tenin out of the tent, Durii^ the struggle 
the Teb-Tngns hat Mi dowu by the. skk of the hre-ba&in ; his 
taiber picked it up. anelt it and presed it to hk bosom. Chengis 
loM the tw not to rncasore their necks in his presence. So they 
polled each otbei out of the gate. Then the three picked u’amois (of 
Otchigia). who were waiting ootsMc. came fbiw'ard. Tbe^* seized the 
rrb-rengfi. broke hk ^ne and threw hk body sear a cart on tlie 
left »de. Otebigin came back to the tent aikt said. "Yesterday the 
Teb-Tengri made me confess myself guilty ; today, wben we had just 
began the wrestling competitkm, he lies there and refuses to get up. 
So be k but an ordinary competitor." MnoHk, the father of the 
pekst. understood the shuatioo and e:tclaimed in tears, "Khan] I 
have been a faithful companion of yoors from tbe tune when you had 
not ascended the thmiv.’' At thk moment Xlnnlik's six other sods 
rushed through tbe gateway and stood roood tbe hre«basin. rolling up 
their sleeves. Cbengis was alarmed : he stood up and ordered them 
to make way for him. Surrounded by hk aither-guarda he came out 
of hk tent and saw that tbe reb*reiign u’as dead. He ordered a 
tent to be pot np to stwHer tbe body, and then breaking his camp 
started for another place. 

Closely wattled by a guard, the T^b'Tt»gri's body was kept in 
a teat of which tbe door and the ceiling-window' were closed ; nevef' 
tfa ekss . Just before dawn oa tbe (bird day. the ceiUng'Window was 
feend open and the body had dkappeaied. Tl« tent wms sear^vd but 
aoChlag could be found. Cbengk declared. "Tbe Teb-Tengri had 
beaten my brothers and slandered them inetpsitously ; so tbe Sky did 
not love him any more and took away hk life ^ng witit hk b^y.” 
He tamed to ynnlik aztd blamed hint. "You failed to restrain year 
SOB tbe attempt to rival me. which cost him hk life. Had I 
known beforehand th^ you were a man of such quatitks. 1 would 
have uikfone you along with Jamukha, Ahan. Khochar and the rest. 
Buz. if one qwaks a word in the luming and changes it in tbe 
evening, cr says something iu evening and withdraws it next morning, 
what a shame will he bring upon faimsetf in tbe estimate oi tbe 
public? As I have previoos^' pnmised yon exempuou from the 
death-penalty, let the matter be dosed." Cbengis’ anger cooled 
down. But the indoence of Munlik and hk sons declined after the 
death of the Teb^Teiign. 

7 tt wnoM be sate to sappow that tbe Ucngol' tests liW tbe tents ^ 
y KirAis (known as bad an apertire « openbiff os 

Sv *" weatber thw apmore h Wt npra aod tbe mwke ftpm tbe 
tbroufh IL Bar ta luagft weatber tbe aiwtm can be 
Se * ^ €»fling-m»Jow* m obviosaly tUs at tba top 


CAMPAIGNS AGAINST THE KIN 


Latci' ic tbc y<AT of {2211 A.D.) Gicngls led an cxpcdidoo 
againsi the Km, He tirst captured Fu*cho\v,' and after pas^g 
Ye-hii-liag (or Wild Fox Ridge), took tlie city of Shiuan-teh*fu- Jobe 
afid Guiguoik vets sent as vanguard tn T&ii*yiing*kuaii. but the 
defenders inade a firm stand, jebe said, '‘They can be deceived by 
a feigned retreat." So be withdrew his troops, and when the Kin 
saw this, they pursued him with their whole army till they reached a 
pass in a mountain near Shiuan*teh*fu, Here Jebc turned back and 
charged at them and defeated the Kin troops which attacked him 
after intervals. Soon the main body of Chengis' armv arrived. They 
won the battle against all tlic important contingents of the Kin, such 
as the Kitan, the Jucliin, ete. Then they pursued the Kin up to 
Tsu*yung‘kuaD and the dead bodies of the enemy were piled up In 
heaps like rotting lumber. After Jebe had captured Tsu*yung*kuan, 
Chengis entered the strategic pass and pitched his camp at Luog- 
fU'taj.'* Then he sent his troops tn attack Peiping and other districts. 
Jebe was ordered to take Tung'Cban.*' He was at first unable to 
capture it and returned for six nights. Then he e<;uipped every man 
with a spare horse, again marched forward day and night without 
restiBg. sorprised the Kin, and captured Tuog-chao. Then he returned 
to join Cheogis, 

Early during the campaign against Piping, Wang King, miaister 
of the Kin, suggested to the ruler of the Kin: "Have the Heaven and 
Earth turned the wheel 0 ! fortune and is a change of dynasty 
imminent? The Da*da have become so strong that they have finally 


I. Fu’Cbotv ()l the Kin » in tbr C'hahar province lyiag one hunUred K 
oenb lA CbAeg*c}ua*koti oo lUe tonk ol the Karib I'sq rivrr: Ye'hU'lioc is the 
pceoat Ctuhaa Toiobai rangv, lying t«‘enty h boyond C*hapg<hia-Vou. ?blius* 
wlhfa ihovM be SbuiAa*teh<bosv: /■> became an aJmiai^nitrve aeil in the tiae 
of Kabtal Khan. 

?lu>}niBg-lnuo ttU as importaot t«sa. Accon^iag to the Kin-di-fi it bad 
iMt pwilM walla, aach of wbid} bad a citadel of two U is breadth. 7be 
taaeroiCMt wall waa called Nifikoa nr Hla-kuao; Afteen H north of it was Ae 
nee^ called CbaDg*baBs; anotber ton K north ol Cbd&g'kuan wm Staaag' 
biwia: aaa^ac illata ■ north of Shng*kaas was the fOora aad ouCmeaC 
wall called &a^l**Uag. Tbnc in additkrn to the breadth of ^ cHadal, wbkh 
wee two f« on auto, the waUs U T«tuyimf*kun bad a d a yOt of 40 A (cr 
30.335 kilo«sftersl. This ^satk etnictura would ha«a bees a ■oorce of great 
difficatty to the Hoogol lavadere ff tbe defesden bad dooe their ^ob pn^ly. 

i LusTu'tai, acccjrdisg to the ffieoard of tkt 

Vo«at«i<u end JtiVm 0 / Ch«a>^uigj is a litue plateau oi two U in width and 
thm ti is Iragtb. Cbesgis started hJa espedteioD Irom the Keratoa la ^ 
'ap^g A 211: A.D.’. 

3 . i.e. Tuag.jiag or tbe Eastere Capital, tbe preaest Liao Vaag. Thto 
event, according to tbe ^’aan*sM look place in the twelfth toonth A te 
seventh year aittt Cheagis’ accfion—i.e. i3(3 A.D. 


i 6 z The Secret History of the Hongois 

defcatcd our mighty array and captured our Impregnable Tsu-yung- 
kaao. H wc pcrdd in carrying on tbc war to Its uhiioate end, we 
will bavc to face the possiUlity of a defeat Mdiidi may mean the 
complete disintegratioo of our army. But if fur the time being wc 
surrender to tbc Da-da Khan and be a ee d i him to withdraw his f o rces 
we wiQ have enon^ time after thnr withdrawal to decide about the 
measures we should take. Beuds, I learn feiat the Da'da men and 
horses are suffering from the iPcleineQcics of the weather and ao 
epidemic. Ld us send gjrk, gold, silver and sQcs as presents to the 
Da-da Khan and see if be wOI agree to a peaceful settlement,’* The 
Emperor of the Kin said. "Wang King ^eabs widr wtsdom.” He 
decided to surrender and sent Wang Kh^ with a pniocess and gold. 
sOver. silks and other prcrvnts to Cben^. When the besegeis 
withdrew, Wang King accompanied them in person up to the moun¬ 
tain passes of No<how and Fu-efaow and then bade them adieu and 
retomed.* Uang the qlbg for packing Ibe gold, ^Iver and other 
valuables, Gieogis' men loaded their horses and cattle to their fullest 
c^iacrty and moved away. 

Chengis proceeded feom there on an expeditson to the Ka^in 
comply whose nikr, Buiban, surrendered. He presented to Cheugis 
a girl, called Chaka. sayii^. ''When 1 beard the name of your 
Majesty. I was overcome by fear. Kbw wQl 3^ let me be your right 
wing and serve My pe<^ are of sedentary habits and cannot 
come to the muster at an u^eot <«der. With your kiad pennis^oo 
we will present your Majestv the products of our country such as the 
cameMiair, siB^. falcons and baa^.” He then levied a great 
nojuber of camels in his country, and (all of them being heavily 
loaded) they moved with dfficulfy Vben bong driven to the 
conqueror. 

In this campaign Qtengis had subji^ted the ruler of the Kin 
and got from him plenty of nfis. On rec^ving the submission of 
the ruler of Rasklu. be obtmaed as cnormoia number of camek. 
When the expedition was over, Chengis retained to Saali Keyer 
where he pitched his camp. 

Later on. Cbengis sent his envoys, Jubban and othere. 00 a good- 
will mission (0 the Song, bat th^ were prevented by toe gift from 
proceeding thither. For this reason he once more led a 
against the Kin in the year cf Puppy (ldl4 A.D.). Qiengis wkhed 


4- Tb* Siyw-ski nv*~ "The eavoy d the Kai. called Yeo-iin^Bitt-aii. 
cma^X xmv > fB i e d Cheua* acras lae pass up to Ha-ehih and retwMd." 
TmCkt^ } 0nf4m tim.myf. ’Fa-Wa saw otf Ha tbastr fCStean Kban) 00 
to Y»Qa*4h2i flcCnlly, ‘tVUd Jute Lake’} and re Osroe d .” n a 

•mbpM, b s fdscB Bear F«<diov. H»«bow of the Kis DyMsty lay eovto 
«t Et ii carwa that Waos Kiag. 'tAo wmi ucrftwvd. wM BDt 

hare paired llo^ov. bU b preteMy a rwalato iw Mi toib. 
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to capture Tung*kuaa' pcrsoiialJy uod sent Jebc to attack Tau-yurg- 
kuan. When the Emperor of the Kin I»card i»f this, he $cnt ttircc 
geoer&Js, llai and others, tu ck>ten<l that fortress; at the san^c tliue. 
he luadt Khniaan Digclal's army his vanguard and despatched it to 
reinforce the garrison of the Kuan ^j.e. Tung-kuanV Clieogis met a 
strong army of the Kin on reaching the Kuan (i.e. Tung-kuan).* In 
the first encounter the Kin trcx>ps yielded some ground, but after the 
charges of TuJui and Guchu, tlie armies of Khniaan Digclal and llai 
and others were completely routed. Th«r casualties u*efc heavy, 
Wlien this news reached the Emperor of the Kin, he removed his 
capital to Pien-liang (Kai*fcng, in Honan province). The remnants 
of the Kin defenders (of the Kuan) wTre reduced to cannibalism. 
After he returned from the campaign, Cbengis specially rewarded 
TuJui and Guchu for their meritorious achievements, 

Jebe, who had captured Tsu-yung-kuan, led his force to join 
Chengis when the latter arrived at Shira Keyer near Peiping.* Earlier 
than this, when the Emperor of the Kin had removed bis capital, he 
left his officer, Kada, to defend Yen-king. Chengis now ordered 
Wangur and two other men to seize the treasury and to prepare a 
record of the gold and silks. Kada, the Kin officer, presented gold, 
silks and other valuables as personal gifts to Wangnr and his fellow- 
officers. Shigi Kbutukhu said. '‘Hitherto the gold and riOcs in 
ChuDg-du (Central Capital) belonged to the Emperor of the Kin ; now 


5. Tueg*kasQ ia tbr Eastern btiensi. Cbcngn' prrscoal canipain agaio«t 
TuDif-kuan Is not fiKHtionetl by the other aathorities. It is v«cy pi^Bsble that 
be did not actually carry out bb iateotioo. 

0, A second transUtioa of this sentmee U eJeo pessibte; ancy 

met the strong army of the Kin 00 reaching Kuan/' 

?. Tbe Vutfn-s)^* says: *Tn A.D. istj (k. the eighth yeai of hk rein), 
the Emperor (Cbenfis; advanced up to Husi-lai where he foagbt a battle agaenft 
YuaO'yen Oan, Gau <<hih aod other geztcraJs of the Kin and deleated them. 
He pUTsaed them oj> to Ka-pci-hou (li^. ii 7 < Lat> 4 b northeast of Ptipiaf). 
The Kis umy guarded Tau-yone-kuon, The Empemr (Chengis) eelrufttd 
Kottoaa antb tbs selge and bmueli proceeded to^»ards Joudo (L^g. 115. Lat. 

S . west of Tca-yuQg>buan). On the imprcach of the (Mongol) army. Ceoeni 
I Sba-fg of the Kn took to fligfat. Then the Eoperor (Cbeogis) pained isto 
Jl rhel hiian aiKl dafolad the Kio army at Wu-beeMisg. He capbind Jou 
and Yl, two clu/vt (distriets). Edobui, a Kitao. had sucreadered Gn-f>el-tM: 
thoalebe captured TM-yaag-kuA and baked np with the army of Katboaa.” 

Tfi* apMiriee ol tbe YMtMiU la the eaioe as of our Secras H i ifery. 
Ws-bnai^iag k aeatk^esc of Knan<haa Hsiea and of li<fate-kaaa. 

W« aay coedode that Cbwagtl 4il hot octoaUy pass tbrongb Jl-eufrkaan b«t 
cMmd Vj'p honi kro (or tbe We4raei Pas*} Wnlcb was uaoa the adatelstn* 
Ham of Ji<biB'kUJ). 

SbUa Keyer (S id«ota£ed by Kng with Huaog^huang fer tbe Yellow 
ViOa^) which h foity ft sontb'west of SuDg-tieO'fu (i.e. tbe pneeat Pel^ag). 
Sicie iQ the MoneDliia language means *yeUow*: hew rueeBs 'plain'. Ven-hiBg 
was tbs city of Sung-tien-ro, wlikh la the tiow of the Kin was called Chwag* 
bi 4 a. Peipiog was a term lotroduced at rbc bepnoiog of the kfiag DyiKSCyt 
it was BOt known in tbe period oi tbe Kin and You Dynastist it hu pr^ 
babiy been put In by tbe Chinese translator of tbe d«cr«« History, wbo com¬ 
pleted bis work in the hfteeoth year ol (he teigrv of Koog-wo or Chu Yuan* 
ebaaog (i.e, 13S3 A.B.). 


z64 Tbe SecKET Hxstoiy of ts Mongols 

(hey beluos to Cheogis. Hu«' dare I Ukc ajiythiog for myseU?'' He 
refused tlK> gifts, but Wangur. .Arhai and Kha&ar accepted (hem. On 
their return Chengu inqnixed if ttie three men had received any 
presents. Sbtgi Kbutukbu reported the truth to him. Chengis com¬ 
plained of Wangor and others bat be rewarded Shi^ Khutukhu. 
saying (hat be wouKi cooticuie to serve him as his eyes and ears. 

The Emperor of the Kin. who had mnved to Pien>lian| (or Kal- 
feng). surrendered to Oicngis and sent his soo, Tengri, accompanied 
by a hundred men to attend Cbcogis' court. Clieagis then turned 
homeward from Peiping bv Tso-y*DOg*kDaji, He ordered Khasar 
with the Right Wing of the Army to march aiong the sca-coast and 
then cross the land of the KitKhln through Daning.* His instruc¬ 
tions to Khasar were that if the peof^ submitted to him. be was to 
pass by their borderland, to cross the XHa* and the Kawu rivers'* and 
dmi return to the original camping place by tbe Tanur river^^; if zrot, 
he was to sot his aoldieis tree to plunder die coostry and capture the 
peo|^. The dty of Darting submitted as soon as Khasar arrived 
with jurefaidai and Totnn. The ruler of the Hia<hin‘* sorreodered 
and 90 did all the citks of the territory. Thus Khasar cr o sse d the 
Tanur riirr with tus troops and returned to the old camping place.^* 

THE QUESTION* OF SUCCESSION 

Uater os. Cheogis started lo cofKincf the MusUms (Huei*buei) 
because of their eaecutioo of his envoyn, Ukhuma and others, a 
hundred men in all. Just before the march. Lady Yesm said, ‘‘Your 
Majesty is going to lead a long expedidoo over mountains and rivers 
and to conquer distant lands. If some day an opfixeseeD misfortune 
befalls you, whkh oi yoor four smis is to succeed you? Will you 
not make an aonouocemeot to ns in advance?'* Chengis replied, 


I Ua'ttiag w«» L>»^ina-(a t*( the Kia ttyBMty ll£Of. 119. Lat. 41). 
tb* was reaaAed Da-ng in the yw i»7t> A.D. ie tbe Trigs ef 

Keblit Kme. Ihe rsM <4 the aacint City of Di-eiBg MiU ftaed south ol 
KarastD ia Jriiol evne lo«r bcadmJ u notib oi Ht-fnig-kra ( 1 .oeg. : 1$, 

L*t. 40 .) 

9. The \ViUt or Via mvr h tbe preseot Soag-boa risTr. wbkb jutoe th» 
Amur at Lag. ija. L*t. 47 aad vaar* a |>t 9 ce calM (la ia (he Kilin (suviAce; 
it a. tbseforc. alip calM (he (« river. 

to. The Niitb river ■ tba tfstyst Neaa rnrr. wbMi k ahu calletl tbe 
or Nawea, It risn» id tbe Kbiogao cinee aad joiu tbe Suac*biia rivo 
fat Lcng. 124. Lac. 451 ami Aows grto the Hvogrisag rw’rr <»t Loag. 1^5. 
Ltt. 4$). 

j{. Tbe Taaur mrr h (far |«n«nt Taur TTvrr, «akh riara ia (be inner 
Xbia^o norntam* and Boas ^ooih^avtavd ii> irin the Ness. 

tt. Acevdiag to tbe Nid ebis vas lomer aatne u( the 

Kbi Tbe oriimaT oaiae Nia<bia wts dM-tHchm: it was later ebaaged by 
saieWee izitD ?^<biB. Tbe ongtnaJ benae of thia people waa east oi the 
Hang^aag rivw aC the loot of « Cbaag-pai owestains. UiuUm baCoriaaa 
rttm to Nca^hfB as 'Cbcr^e'. preewBably afta the sarHrr ionn of tbe oaree. 

UarchiBg by the border of the Nia<hiB. Khaaax teve taached 
seaia spot oo the bwnbB of tbe ringdww rtwr. If fram here be marebed bt^ 
to Ito «aBi|^ price at tbe Kenlee hver io a oorth-m vounly direettoa. tbe 
Res Bd Tatar rivmi mold be cb Ua way. 
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"'Yesui's is pcrtiiwnt. My brotlier^, $oos, Bogurchi and aJl 

Ihc othere failed to remind me and 1 also overlooked the matter.” 
CbcDgis ad<cd Jiichi, "Yon arc Uic eldest of my sons. What is your 
opimon?" Bnt before Juehi could reply, Cbaghtai said, "Father) 
Yon ask Juchl. Dt> yoxi want to entrust ftlie Kingdom) to him? He 
w-as brought from the Mcrkit," Why should I submit to his rule?" 
Juehi immediately jumped up, seiaed Cbagbtai's collar and ex¬ 
claimed, "How dare you say (Ills when our father bimself makes no 
distiDCtion. Apart from your stubbonmess, there is nothirtg else in 
you. You can compete with me in long-dUtance archery. If you 
beat me, I shall cut off my thumbs. Yt)U can compete with me in 
wrestling. If you win 1 shall never rise up from where I fall.” 
While exchanging these hot words, the two brothers began pulling 
each other fiercely by the collar and Bogunhi and Mgkhatl rushed 
forward to separate them. But Chengis sat dient. Kokochus said. 
"Cbaghtai, why can 3»ou not be more patient? His Majesty Is about 
to name you. Before your birth the world was tuoiultuoas; people 
attacked and plundcrc<l each other and 00 one could live in peace, 
bo unfortuoately your gracious mother wus captured. If you speak 
like (his, you will be hurting the feelings of your owe mother. In 
the establishment of the state and in rearing you all, your father and 
mother shared the same hardships. Your mother is aa bright as the 
Sim and as deep as the sea. How could you speak like this of year 
gracious mother?" 

Then Chengis said Co Chaghtai, "How* could you speak to Juehi 
in this manner? He is the eldest of niy sons. Hereafter you must 
never speak like this." Chaghtai smiled aod replied. "Juehi's 
strength and skill are unquestioned, I and Juchl are the eldest of 


Tj. Tbia obvlaualy «e«mA V> iniply tbit Juclu b 4 (l Merkit blond oa the 
father s >H(1o anti that hp won nnt 1 .•on nf M ail. Tbia v»ev is ecu* 

Urmnl by tht* remarh of K^ilrochm which folkru's—that Oveluo had been eep- 
tuml in ’tnnniltoous times’, but that both ^hn anil hci liiialAnd, CbengB, had 
both Ukftt yart In mrinR ail titpir chtldren and in buiiillnx up Ibe state. 
Cbeogis’ silence in alan si^iHcant. il^* couki hax'e declared Juchl to be hia 
aoa bst relnined fmns dcsoir m though the two princes were qaamlliitf and 
btd to be aapanted by otben. In the <laya u> eiime tbo Icglwmacy r>{ jael)! 
aod Ui daacaadaats wm otevn questioned. Muslim hisonaiu have dUcaannd 
tfae otMtUcD bot they were unslMo to get Mtch defisite evidence as we ted tn 
tte mwm Hitlory. 

nwgii ia adeol beoato he is oirvinfuly peeplsacd. Acrardiac to UaatOl 
law tod cutCom at the time of Judu’a bird). Ju«h> «‘euid ba recxDoed 
amte: hk father had a c a qsto d bte and brought nte up aa ha aoiu B«t to Che 
yean that had msM, bm Moogol custom aad public opiatoB cm tte qateSte 
of isarria^ and’kgi^totacy bad eteaged. Ccaaet wtcn **t*‘*it^ CtoWtoPa 
and CbbSMB uniat have coatributed to thia pivceai. JaoU hteaeU net 
day the charge bet cUiuM that bia {ether has l»y iinplkaBoft tonated bte 
wHh l^^itumcy: "How dajw s‘Ou sav thii uhen our fatiwr hlsself nataes no 
diahactiM^' Cbeatk iioally Mlnwed a rauMIe path. Jt»chi got ilk ahwe of 
the iataerttftfice but the Kbaoship went to Ogotaj. The lenity sinded hMEadaa 
CUB ouiy give one opiatoe ou the mattcf—If a mao Is lentimately bora aecuud* 
09 to the law opaimtive at tbe time of hia birth, theo be and liia dctoeodanta 
w l^ timue te ever. Tbe ’kgitiaaey’ 'of all haaga on this 
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your sons. We should place odr strength at your di^osal. If w« 
arc evasive ia our service, you can execute us. Ogotai is gentle and 
kind. He vifl be able to cany out youi iostmetions/' Chengis 
again asked Jachi about hk opinion. Jucfai replied, “Qiaghtai bas 
already said that we two are to yoo with all oor strength. 

Let C^tai be your successor.” Chengis said, ”Yoa rvro need not 
struggle with each other. Tbe snr^e of tiie earth is broad enough 
fer you both. Each of you will be given a separate priodpaltQ'. 
You both most keep year prouuscs so that people may not laugh at 
you. In former days Altan and Khuchar bn^ their vroids. What 
was the consequence? How fare their sons and graodsons. 
L(^ Uiern accompany you and be a warning to yon.” He then 
tuned to Ogotai for his opinion, Ogotai replied. “I cannot rcason- 
disfy decline my father's kind offer on ground of my inability. I 
will act to the best of my abdity and with all possible prudence. But 
1 am afraid tiiat my offering may not he worthy of the throne. 
This is all I have to say.” Chengis having appreciated Ogotai's 
ideas, turned to Tahii fiK his optoira. Tohii said, “Father has told 
ax ^at I should remind my elder brothers (of th^ duty) whenever 
they forget and awalrai them wbertever tb^ fall aalc^. Wb^ 1 am 
ordered to lead an army to batik, 1 shall start at once.” Chengis 
approved Tulni's remark and declared. "Each of my four younger 
brothers—Khasar, Alchitai, Otchigin and Be^utai—will be succeeded 
within their own families by one their sons aod grandsons, while 
one of my sons will succeed me on ray throne. My words mui^t 
ib3t be disregarded. If Ogolai's sons or grandsons prove nnworthy 
of this trust, wiD there not be a single persKA among all my sorts 
and grandsons who is worthy oi it?"’* 

Chengis seat a man to the Tangut ruler with the following 
message: "You said in former da)^ that you would be my right 
hand. How the Hun^huci people have killed my ons*oys and I must 


Tbb eut^OMit. ii tnie. wonhl fiaaDy oS a cofttnx'ersy nf 

Uter days. AceenJiof u> tne ymm* o( ClMa^«, as s urU'kuwp. lOo hlun nc 
tbe head of ibe Moof^ ItzniMV was (n be ehowo fmie ^wtngn the deserndancs 
•4 Cbetifw Khan by so A a wn il<A' <ir Kitrt/M nf tbe (jriofes of ibe royal blood 
and the hi^h ot^ere of the n:.te. ^Cf>^'ertbe|e9: the visbe^ r-f Cbes^ Khan 
carried a great weight, Rr^nl fc# the ashes cd Cbeo^ eertainiy de^ed the 
electioo of Ogotai. Later k w*s clabMi by the (JeeceodsaU (4 <.>gntai that 
Cbeagis had oot uoly selected Openi l.a« cooUDnl Ue' choice to D^iai’s boe. 
The matter was keenhr disciiSM'J brioie che rhrtino of Ogiitai’s loa Koyuk. 
and rgraifi after Kuyuk's death. But the akiriiy of the Avnr/te. led by Mtu. 
prefarred to inore Ogotai's rHcroilants ami eWeteO Maoga. the eldest soa of 
ndui. after Kuyak’s death. The tkt<efMlaacs of Chuptai aad Ogotai. ia so 
far as they were free to R-siM. reiaeeO to accept Uanga a^ fousded as 
Inde pwi d F at £nipire ia Turldetan aad Uawaraua N'alic. The wmIs attr^ted 
to Cbengb Khan by the Sttnt History cerlaial* hox'e tbe ffurvhet fiea to 
elect ^ Khao fren a0 che (Virriwfanii oi Cb^gk. it is iAportaat to note 
tbwt ehses woede seie peaaed by (be aatfaer ot tbe Sterti Hutory elUrer 
SMvds tha eod of Chescia' reign or won after tbe actessimi of Ogotai. They 
sn diMtn and dosoRW. 
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go Ig settle the inattcT with tliem. Will you ctune and be iiiy nght 
haod?" Befoiv Buchan could open his mouth (In icply to this 
message) one of his courtiers, Adiaganbu, replied: "If your strength 
is not adequate, you need not be Emper^n*." The request lor troops 
was flatly refused. On hearing of this Chengis remarked, "How 
dare Ashaganbu say such a thing? What difficulty is there if I turn 
my forces against him? But this 's'as not my original intention. If 
God protects us, wo shall attack him after rctunung from (our cam* 
paign against) the Huei-huci." 

imSiON OF THE MUiUM LANDS 

In the year of Hare (urq A.D.) Chengis started on an expedi¬ 
tion against the Huci-huei. He left his younger brother, Otchigin, 
as liis deputy in his home lands and took with him Khulan, one of 
his wivesJ* Jebe was appointed to the vanguard: Subeyetai wa« 
ordered to lead an army to support Jebe ; an<I Tokhuebar, in his turn, 
was to support Subeyetai. The throe generals were jnstrocled to 
pass outside the walls of the Huel-huei ddes without disturbing the 
inliabitants, and to w*ait till the main body under Choagls' own 
command had arrived, so that a concerted attack might be made on 
the enemy on both sides. Accordingly Jebe passed by the city of 
Milik Wang without alarming the citizens. When the third army 
under Tokhuehar reached the city, his men plundered the grain on 
the field.’* Milik Wang came out of the city and joined Jalaluddin. 
the ruler of die Htiei-buei; then they advanced together to offer 
battle to Cbengis’ forces. Chengis appointed Shigi Khutukhu his 


t 6. She USA hb fourth uifr. 

)?. The conauests of Utrar. Bukhara, t^nisrkiutd. Kbojnxl, etc. are 
altogether OioiCted ut the Miiicry. As pointed out by Bartlu>ld (rarkfJCan 

(20M to th 4 Voniol Iwation, p, 423). this iofniisameDt of diacitiioa by 
Tokhuehar was of such gmt importance in ^e eyes of the Moficols mat It u 
mentinnvd In the S«c»et ntsloi-y which an the gives Uttia {Bformatina cl 

the campaign nn the Wrst. Bot if ve arc tc rely CQ the TarikkH XiuAui 

of JuwAyni, these .vtateinents of the Sferel Hiitory are very confowU. Tokbuchar 
was kiU^ before Naishaput and hf&lik Wang, whoever hei rosy have been, was 
not ^e go v ernor or KaUhipur. "The SuUan, Alauddia Mohoiraiad Kbwaiem 
Shah left Pakhrol Mulk Nlsacnuddia Abul Musla Katib*i Jaml end Ziinl Ualk 
'Aiis iktusni «i^ Uojvul Mulk KaA Omar Rukkbl ao that th^ may took 
after the aifain of Nai^pnr coejoioTly. . .. When Togbach^ Ckebaa. 
wu tha sOD*ifi law of Ompt. arrived with high 4 J«e«rs aikl lo.ooo ntea as tka 
advwca-gwrd of Tulul and narehed to the gate of Kaiahapor la the aidAe of 
JUdma. tbs citiser* of Naiahapur ibc"«eo coui^. Aa tike dfitaaoa wage 
asoMrous and the Kongo] amy was smail m QUBbaa. Oay aarchad oat ot 
tfaa ^etf snti offered batUe. Aj they had deapaind tba« am. dstf wreawd 
with tw tion. ami ia spite of tiM ooeoddea they rocfcloa^ iaft bcaitt. 
Pnaily. aa the third day they aSmaS a stiff battle co the ai^ of Qaa 
Tower, and nhied arrows from hand-bows aM crose-boaa («r charkA). Owiag 
Co UHatnsa and as a eaoaa of the dastmetien oi tiie people, aa arrow flaw ee 
as to leulet Togfaaehar (JtuMyut, Vol. 1 , pp, aad 144). Latar a 

the ci^ of NaishapuT was con^etely destroyed by Tohii. 

Accadnig to Mh Jawsyni and }ar^. Tidihuebar waa bUad More 
NahhapBjrv^ as we shall see ia the foDoving pajaagea. the S«cnt Hutory 
Reseats a qUtt dlffeeeat account. It lays that retorned to Chaomjm 
Mseir rwaoved Mm fmm ^ comrossd of an amy. Tha Persian snthoritiea 
are obvioosly correct. 
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van^Udrd. Sh%i Khutukbu fuoght a (Ktcfaed battle against JaJaJ* 
uddin. but be vtas defeated and pumied ahrost back to the maio 
body of Cheogis' forces.’* 8at at thk mooKOt jebc with Subeyetai 
and Tokbuchar attacked Jalauddin from tbe rear and de f eated him.'* 
JalaJuddiQ then tried to ester the dty of Bokhara but faiJed; he 
was ultiroately pnrsoed up to tbe Sin river (tbe Indus).** Kumerous 
nen and horses of Jaiahiddio’s army drowned themselves in the 
river bat JaJaloddin and Milik Wang escaped up the Sin river. 

who bad also advanced ap the river in paisuit, captured 
tbe city of Batkesih and marched down tbe Baluan Keyer on the 
Tsf*mu river, where tw encamped.** He ordered Bala to puisuc 
Jalaluddin and others and rewarded Jebe and Snbeyetai. He in* 
tended to disown Tokhnehar on account of his disobedience, but 
later bn only heavily pnmsbed him and relieved him oi his command.** 

After his return frwn the coonby of tbe Huslims, Cbengis 
ordered his three sons, juebi, Chaghtai and Ogotai, to lead the 


18. Tbit rvicrt to tbr battle orar forwui. which acconJiiif Ip Jur^apl’fi 

rtatrsMUt was b tlmti i Chaixia aad BaniiTwa. (r«(«hctH p. 1043: 

Tmrk 3 rt 4 ti dows to fh# Mo^of /■w.won. p. 441. hSm-doCb 6.) Tbs battle was 
tbe heavwet re w e eape r iea c ed by ibe uou^ hivaders 9 thia wv, Shigi 
iQraCukbo (ShUa^etooBO^’Qit) re lan w J tn Cfiengw wito ooly tbs iasigsi&aDt 
cwnasat of ns smy ot (birty tbousasd to forty.five thoatand mra. Tbe sothor 
of tbs SfOret Ntsl^y has aood feasoo ia itfcriii g tv rt in bis sccooet. 

19, Tbis a net eonvet. Jtbe fYanab io /sn/wQ sod Snbeyetai bad 
bees ordeind to drcnen^wnC the Castsan and Tokhochar waa dead, fabloddin 
mid &ot have tried to talte Bokhan, lor bis aray iliainl iif i1 owinE to the 
^oajTQl o£ two of Im ksdin( ofieecs inwvtiatHy ai 4 r his rkMfy. 

ao. According to Naaawi. the battle 00 (he Iwales «f tbe Indus took place 
00 Noveosber 34. laai A.D. (die 8ih of Shawwai); in Juwayni aad other souicea 
io August•Septeinbn (Rajabl. {TuihttUm dom* to (he Mo 9 igU Jmvosio*. p, 445.) 

31 . It is eknrty mentioml btn that Cbragit’ vroy marcbeil up the Indus 

in poraort of bis feenv. The city of Batkesh cboold be a city on the haav 
of. V near Che Indus mvr be t w w n Pe«ha»ar and Kabol. but it bother with 
tbe Baloaa Kmr and tbe Ts)*nia rrrer. canaM be on a siodem map. 

Aceocdinc to Jowty^i. Chengis marched 0%*^ the nioirata,itts ed Baadru. after 
leavto# ue banh cd tbe Inebs, acrhtd at Baghlan, and spent bis aumner 
(332 A.D.) & the pafCnies nf tUi locality, xbh locaKty dtcna by Cheagis 
for bk saouner qaaften ahoald be near to tbe Riada.Kott. down 

to th 4 Uoufoi twooiiom, p. 4^.) Can Balnan of the Stent Hittory be the 
Bs^ilao of jBwayni? 

32 . The Stent Hato^. vhkb has been acnana in its sanative about 
Uongr^ia. makes soany gikiakw la hs account of tbe WeMem Expedit^L A 
few ef them deaerve to be ennmnated *— 

(4] UnhaU. or Mokali. «as dwo e«Aged in the «e*^*** toe Kin 

and did not tain part io the Western Expe^oe, 

(b) Tebe end Sobeyvtai did aoi rrtoni to Cbengis hit advanced westward. 

(cl Bala creased tbe IikIib when Ownn ^ant tbe summer at Bamiyan. 

Cheame Xbaa's ecoquest of Miolkn tends, the most memoiat^ achteve* 
meat of his stormy career, is here ^^ in wiiw uf hi a few abort pangraphs. whi ch 
are foil cd icacenfaeies. Either our sntbor. who gives saw grapcitf dstolls 
about the sariter bistcey ed Cbengis. did oot acaampasy the gieat ccMOsror 
^ meniy jotted down 4 few itmns from hearsay aboat countzms of whk£ be 
end the vi g b eat aotioo in erder tn ccapfata his namliTe. or else dns panaaoh 
hai been pirt in by the fhlniss Ixanaator. wb oa s knowtedge of MsnUm teinte 
Wt mneb to be dssced. I aa inclmed to lbs tetter ahmative. A kfoggpl 
MBor weald, ier eertem. have eoMessed m av bowledfle of the sunf c&k 
^wvar'e apUteteiiMa tfesm sbeem by tote pars^tpb. ... . 
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Kight Wiag AriNy, to the Atnie river (Ainu IhLfysiJ and to 
roarcb to the city of Urungccbj. He also ordered Tului to march 
against Ilu (Herat) and other cilics. Juchf, who bad advanced tv 
Uruogechi and encamped there, sent a n»«seng<T to Chengis, inquir¬ 
ing: "Which of us three is to be the supreme commander?” 
Cbengis replied, "Let Ogotai be in supreme command."*'’ 

Chengis, who had by now captured Ldular (Utrar) and other 
cities, marched to spend the summer at the Altan Ghurwan range, 
which was the summer resort of the Muslim ruler. He wTiited there 
for the return of Bala and despatched a messenger to TuluL "The 
weather is hot; come and join me liere.” Tului had by that time 
captured Ilu and other cities and attacking the city of Jochuk* 
chelea. After lie had stormed that city, Tuhii returned to join 
Chengis.** 

Juchi, Chaghtai and Ogotai, who had captured Utungochi city, 
divided the inhabitants among themselves and did not leave any 
share for Chengis, When they returned Chengis ordered them not 
to see him. Upon this Mukhali*^ remarked: "The resisting Mtislims 
have been subjugated. The inhabitants who have been divided as 
well as the sons who divided them, all belong to the Einperor. 
'Througb the protection of God the Huoi-huel have been subjugated 
and our people are rejoicing. 0 Emperor! Why are you so angry. 
Your SODS have confessed their misdemeanour and shown fear of 
you. Order them to be rnore cautious In future and admit them to 
your presence." Cheagis’ anger bad spent itself by now. Juchi 
and his two brothers were summoned and Chengis reprimaoded 
them; they were so frightened that perspiration*drops were vi^Ue on 
their faces, Tbec Khonhai, Khondakhar (Khonda^hur) aod Char- 
mahan, the three bearers of Chengis* bows and qalvm, stepped 
for\vard and said, "0 Emperor ( Your three sods arc like young 


S t'ruruftcKi t* Dir* eity tiT Kimarrzm. (ri|,iutl r>l the irtriWy west c)( 
CUA, which aleo {fries by that nanv. ‘'Khwarecfn >s the sane* of Cbe 
ttcritory *. the Jakan ICvska Ul)s us. * lU ivsl luuTr is luejask aad 

Che iahabitaats refer to it {ths rlly) by the n.>fiw of Aurkanj," (Vn(, J, p. 

Wsurial E«btk)ci). Our author w wrema about tha sruueikr of evtela. 
The aeifp of Khwaream cunk place not "after Cb^naw' rvtuni {ram the cetuUcy 
n( the MuiiBliBaQa'' but "wb«n Chenga bad (Iraiora tt' aufch lo pumiK of 
Sohaa laUloddia ifi persoo afld to cleac Kheraso 'A all cppnsitloa." (rerfhhW 
/shea Aseha, Vol. r p. 96.) 

14. TbJuI wtj seat aAlort Herat after Cbao^ "crowd ^ Kfver 
(i4. Oaus) ia pumit of JaUnddia". ( 7 'ariifeA!*i-/«hits fCntk*. VoL I, p. xiy.J 
45. Aecordiag to the yMs^fhi. Uuhali was the ComatJider*i8«CUed of tbe 
campajgB in <^ioa, and he bad durcu seven )'etja cooquefed isaBy ettlee eod 
<Httnets ic the Hopeh. Sbaotung and iVveoat proviaees. His bki^phy does 
mestion that he took part in the weatent eampaign afaiiaat UaaLra cotUttrlaa. 
Obviously MubaJi was act at Chea^' Head<)uan«ra. The 5 ecmr /fiitory 
attrihatee to hlra reroarka which were onbehly made by acmeone else; aj>d (2ito 
error seecoe to show that our author nkl act hcnwlf isIq> pert bi tho wr«t«re 
campaljtis. 
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c&gles who are l«&nLmg to dy. They have josC returoed fruiu a 
campaign; yet they have been scolded m n way that would dishearten 
novices. Now onr foes arc everywhere abont os. So nse us like the 
si-fan (western) dogs. If. with the protection of the Sky, we defeat 
our foes, we will present aU gold, silver and sUks to tiie En^)eror.” 
They added. "On the west is the Katibe (Khalifab). tiie kingf 
of the people of fiakhtat (Ba^idad). May your order be given for 
an expedition thither." Oien^ agreed and hk wrath subsided. He 
kept Khonhai and Khondakhar (Khondagbor) with him and com* 
manded Chonnahan to lead an expedition against the Kallbe 
(Khalifah). Further, be appeanted Dorbedoksra to command an 
expeditionary force against the Alu and other tribes betaken the 
Hindus and the BaJehtat raccn. 

Then Sube 3 ^tai Bahadur was ordered to lead an expedition 
against the KongUn, etc., efoven tribes in the iwrtb; be crossed the 
IdQ and Jayak nvers and reached Kivanen Kennen, and other 
eities.” 

Chesgis again eoiu^uered many cities of tiie Huei‘huei and 
appointed his lieoteoants to guard them. A Huel-huci, named 
Yaiwacbi and stzmamed KhnJumshlb, along with his son came from 
Uningechi dty to see Cbeagk. Cbengis in conuderation cd their 
knowledge of the dty appointed Maskhut (Mas'ud), son of Yalwachi, 
together with tbe garrisem commander, to take cha^ of the admini¬ 
stration of Bokhara and other dtlcs. Yalwachi was entrusted witli 
the administratioo of Peiping.** 


a6. Tbe Koofltn or tbe Kom^ dwelt west of the Salt See (lake Aral) 
and Mfth of tbe ra^yiatt Sea. CaaplKka says: ’'Tbe Usuo power in tbe 
wvstm part of Tunji Invert lU and Cha) dalew ctairfly fran ttw eed oT the 
wetMtd ceotu^ B.C. to tbe first centory A,1>. Rsce they found oo theii anivai 
the Kaagli Tubs settled n Tua-!^e. it was with tbem (bat th^ 

■uaggkd for predoaiinaacc. and both sades called for bHn dtfaer to the Chinese 
£ ilBB'Sa." (Cfptuka. p. 6>> He poeots oat Ini the Western Turks 
c om ta ' i i ^ dw Uaaa. wbo HWd to the couih I.aka Baikal; tbe Kaagli 
(Kaa^u). farther to the ufst at far as .ixoa Da^* the Vue4;bi. still farther 
to the eoBth'West aa far as tbe Cas^aan fea: and YaoCbi, to ibe north of 
the Vue^hi. Ceaparfog uitb this tbe Iccaboo of the Kieglia (KaoglJ) as 
^v«« fo (be Hislrwy, we see these people sreowd to have moved 

aorth'WetCwaTd doriag tbe centvries. i.e. ifom Tian-Shan and DaAW to 
(he west of Lake Aral aDd iwrtb (4 the rasr*** 

Tbe eleven tribes acecedtog to Diag were— th e Kangli: the Kipdiak. north' 
west of the Caspian laea; the Bajifit (Beltir?|. east <4 lake Aral; Tfl^t 
(Raaiiaa): the Maiolet; the Asst for Atoful ooslh^east of Black Sea: the Sal^ 
(the CnmewQS}. north of Bhek Sea; the Seskesat (the neseot Kha^}; tbs 
tCaahrairi; the Bohr (tbe preaeot BuJ^riaas); and I^kl (ahirsa). 

e;. The btongpUaa ortgi&al c 4 the text sayt thet "Cbeagis oedsnsd 
Uaihhet. a man ^ Sbartaul to adnn^eter WAtar (Bokhan). S^lajian (or 
Saciarbaad). lAmgsefai. t^dan (fOwtoa). Ktobar (Kashfhax) Ulhang (VaikaBdl 
sad othar eliiea." 

Kaawd, ace of YiJwi]. is often r tfened to in the PeraisA histanse of the 
paned. Re did what vat pottle to ravive tbe eahore and tbe nafterisl pma* 
pn 9 j( of Uavaaiwi Nabr aftor ito deaalatioo try the M o ag ot a . 
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Che n gis* c&nipaign agiiost tb^ Muslim^ lasted seven years. He 
had coramaLcled HaJa to pursue JalaJuddio. the ruler of the Huei- 
huei, and MiHk Wang across tho Sin river into the land of the Hindus. 
He (Bala) searched for Jalaluddin everywhere bat failed to find him. 
On his way back he seized all the camels and goats of the people 
in the Hindu frontier cities. Tlnis Chcngis returned to the Yerdlshih 
(Irtish) and spent the summer there. In the aotumn of the year of 
Hen (1225 A,D.), the seventh year of his western campaign, he 
came back to the former camping ground in the Black Forest on the 
Tula river.** 


The Black Forest wa« the old ramping ip^und r>f Wang Khan; Chengij 
after hia return atasTd there temporarily. 


P«t XiV 

EXPEDITION AGAINST TANGUTS 


AftCT that winter Cheo^ made preparations for an expedition 
against the Tangut readjcbltd and reo^aniaed his aimy. In the 
autumn of the year of iHippy (1226 A.D.) be started on an expedi¬ 
tion against tbc Tangut and Lady Yesui accompanied him. In the 
winter, while bolding a big hunt at Arboka.* his red-sand horse was 
frightened by a wild horse threw him off. He was hurt by the 
fan and his troops pitched tbnr camp that day at Shurkhat,* Next 
day lAdy Yesui saSd to the princes ai>d dignitaries: "Last night the 
Emperor bad a high fever; the gcntkmen sbooJd hold a council to 
discuss the matter," The princes and dignitaries held a meeting. 
Tohm said. "The Tangut are a sedentary people and cannot trek 
away. For the present we should return home. When the Emperor 
is safe, we shall come again to fi^t them." The meeting accepted 
this suggestion and reported it to Cbengts. bat Cheogis replied, 
"When the Tangut see us retreatmg, they will think that I am afraid. 
I shall recover here. We vrill send a messenger to the Tangut 
and see what is their reply." So a meseoger was de^tebed to 
Borhan, the ruler of the Tangut. to declare: "Yon had promised to 
be my right band, bet when I went for an oxpeditiem against the 
Hud^oei. you refused to follow me and insuhed me. Having 
conquered the Muslims, X have now come lo demand satisfaction from 
you." Boriian replied. "It was not I who spoke any insulting 
words." Ashaganbn said. 'Tt wa.s I who uttered them. If you 
wHb to offer me battle, ccane to the Holan Mountain.* If you want 
gold, silver and silks, go and fetch ihtm frota Si-Uang."* The 
messenger rehmed with this message. "They have spdKii so 
pTtMdfy". Chengis remarked. "Is it pcesible for ns to return? ttt 
the Everlasting Sky be my witness! Even if I have to die here, I 
will bring them to book." Then his forces marched to the Holan 
Mountain, where they defeated Ashaganbo who retreated into his 


j. Arbukt e> xhf> Arbuun niGuouuii. whicb Kk aorth'wvsi <d the Ontrd 
Baon^r oC tiv tViag U the Or&m aod e abnet fifty b i}or(h*«est of Labe 
Tes^lj be>x«d tt» ifeaof'hA. ■bm tW tnmh nf Cbee^ Khes has been fcpoftd. 

2. Shurklut ii ideatifird vilb rhohnnetflQ cxi t.he nertb laak of the 
Hoanff'hrv, near the Morgao lauae. 

j. The H<daa Mouetaui or llolafi Shan, accordtog to the yuB-Aao-ihiP^ 
ia cvergmu with a hmrujit forest vitb ioterTDueO eoburs ed •biW 
And greea vhiob make it a^icar Uke a bone. A pied borw Is called 
by tM pee«io living in the north; hence the eajne of this aiountala. West <]t 
it ia Ala Shan. Hmaa mountasi lira nest of the capital of Hiaf-baia. 

4. Sldiang BMWos Kaa<bo«. L«aug<how’ and Snebow. in the Kaaan 
groTwee. 
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mountain forlrossi. Clicngis’ troops sjau^iitcred all tiio ablC'l>odlc<l 
meo they came zaoss and seized their poMCSsions. The rest of the 
hostile people were Riven to anyone who cmild lay hand on Uiem, 

Chongis spent that summer on the Snt*w Mountain tSuch S^n)* 
an<I scot his troops to capture the people, who had followed 
Ashaganhu up to his mountain. Bogurchi and Mukhali were given 
as a reward all the booty they could obtain for themselves. Cheugb 
said to the two generals, '*t did not give you youi shares from the 
people of the Kiu. Now you two may divide equally the Juyio clan 
of the Kin. You cao have their smart sous to keep your falcons and 
their beautiful daogbtoi^ to take care of the wardrobes of your vdves. 
They have been the near attendants of the lulcr of the Kin and have 
caused the fall of my unde, the Khan. You are my two attendants : 
let tlicm now attend to 3^30." 

Cheogis started on his march from the Soow Mouutain, passed 
Urabai city and proceeded to attack Ling<how city.* At that time 
Burhan, the ruler of the Tangut. brought with him a golden Buddha, 
gold and silver wares, men, women, horses, camels, etc., each ninety- 
nine in number, as presents to Chengis. Chengls commanded that 
Burhan ^uld pay his homage outside the gate of his tent; but he 
had neither forgotten the insuJts he had borne nor was pleased by 
Burban's homage. On the third day he ordered Burhan to be 
renamed ‘Shidurkhu’’ and entrusted Tolun with the duty of execut¬ 
ing him. "At the beginning of our expedition against the Tanguts" 
Chengis said to Tolun, "when I fell from my horse during the bunt, 
you showed great regard for my health by proposing a return march. 
But due to the insuldrg reply from our fbc, we ultimately undertook 


5. TLo YH 4 *'Ski records that Chengis spent that siiinizt<T in the Hu&|*sul 

mountain; the chants it to the Huoa<rtn iruxiotain. There haa been 

found in the map a moontiin, Chu*t>aug. nomi of Yn.hat and Chaagaimg take 
lo Ala Sbaa banner. The Yn-rru-chi aaya. "North of thr p*» o! Wgd-pn ruga 
in Kiag'haui a laountain called T.a-hunf which may b« identifwri with Cbu* 
hung; the Soow Mouataio (Suab Shan) la appuv&tly this Cha-huog raouatalfi. 
Tbo mountaiD U said to be covared by man even la summer: b«ace it Is ealtsd 
the Snow fountain (i.e. ?aeh-Shan). 

6. Unhal citv w Telernd to both In thf* CMn-jeng^u and the a* 

c M>Vi*L Tbe Vii>>na-fhi says io its nett on Use grtsin^ land of Ala Shan thst 
at a Mint betwtes of Yu>ebBaa^dfi| moontao ia the idjpWftratti 

of rag-Ma asd (be n^tbeni slope of Hoks mourtaia. there k a pa* aM 
Butesaki. Berte soonds like Uimhal. The place lies os tba northm M$ of 
Hoka DotwtiuD OD the way Ctoo Ak Sbaa to Un^bow. Aeeerdkg the 

0 «Hka ^»aa 'willow* avl nM loeans 'abufldaof. The Ac* 

Im ateadant In w^krws. To tb^ nerth.wsst oi NiagAak efty a pkee, namM 
U8<«hQan-to or Wlkrw Stream Paw. has bmn tooM on a Ctdeaet map. It 
origtrt be place LuiMksw is grvea ia Oie MoanUaji tert ^ the 

Sawet Hksoey as Denru^ and in th? Scya ski as X>imi^kaj. The eapatal of 
SI^Bfek was ir{nf.i)tia. esuth^aat of wbKh is long^how (Si^piag-ia). Un^-abow 
was than a lOateEic point; ths^ore Cba^ attacked it &rv(. 

7. Shaadar n. mkr of Tangnt or {^shia according to the iSaawIiK Sa/e 
f 7 aC. V. p. 60. Kbfeore R«se. Laekixfw). 
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the expeditios aiMl got the npper hand the batt^ owing to the 
protection of the Sky. Kow you may ha^« for yourself all the teots 
and wares whirb Burhan has brou^t hither/' 

Cbangis having captured the Tanguts and executed their ruler, 
Burhao, began to extertnioate the latter's pareots and descendants. 
He ordered that he should be rersinded of the extermination of the 
Tanguts whenever his meals were served. After this second punitive 
expedition against the Xangvts caused b}* dicir breaking their promise, 
Cbengis rctmned and died in the year of Hog (1227 A.D,)* A good 
part of the Tangut people were gtven (0 Yesui, his wife. 


CONQUESTS UNDER OGOTAI 

After Cheogis' death. Chaghtai and Batu. the princes of tlie 
Right Wing, Otchigin, the prince of the Left Wing, together with 
Tdiii and others, who wen settied in the homfrlaod, and all princes. 
prince'Consorts, cwnmandeis of Ten Thousand Faoulies axtd One 
Thousand Families, etc. held an assembly (kniultai) in the year of 
Mouse (lEsd A.D) at Kodio Aral 00 the Kenlen river. Ogotai was 
enthroned in acecvdance with the viU of CbengB, and tsi thousand 
gnaidsmen and the rest of the people were pat in his charge. After 
his accession to the throne C^otai had a cousnltation with his elder 
brother, Chaghtai. Subseqoently he Mdered: "Cbengis the Emperor, 
loy late father, did not conquer the KaJibo of Bakhtat (the Khallfah 
of Baghdad). He seot Chunnahan on as expedition against him : 
now let Ugntor and Moogetu so to reinforce Chnnnaban. Subeyetai 
has been sent on an expedition against the cities of toe Kangb, 
Kipchak. etc., eleven tribes in all*. As these cities could not be taken 
easily, let us now send Bato, Kuysk. Mangu and ah the eldest sons 
of the princes to rrinforcc Sobeyetai. Batn thall bead all the princes 
of the external r^ons and Kuyuk shall bead those who are sent from 
home. The eldest sons of all the princes, prince^onsorts, commanders 
of Ten Tbocaand FamtUes, One Tbonsand Families and One Hundred 
Families shall all take part in this expedition, for my older brother. 
Chaghtai, has said to me that we should have a army and over¬ 
whelming saperiority (in numbers) against onr enemies, who are 
reported to be rather persistent in ba^. It is due to the cautious¬ 
ness of my elder bmtber. Chaghtai, that ] am ordering all the oldest 
SODS (of the Princes, etc.) to take part in this campaign." 

Emperor Ogotai again had 4 censnltatioo with bis elder brother, 
Chaghtai, and said, "Witii what abfhty do I st os this throne <A 
supreme power whkb our late father, the Emperor, has obtained tor 


a. Id tbe biofriphy of Tai'tMf or Ogotai Khagu ia the YMa-rAi. 
BaiD't cajvpaigo is dated fnio the aeveath I >235 A.D.) M Ogotai's reign. 
Here oor aodn coomita tbe aiitaice o< pelting the two carepaigm togeto^si 
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The Kin are stUl unconqucred. 1 wish lo lead an expedition 
againat Uicm personally. What is yout opinion?’' “Ves, do", 
Cbaghtai replied, "hut some trustwiarlhy and capable person should 
bo appointed to take charge of the old camp, i shall send my men 
to assist your lurces." So UIdahat, the Bearer of the bow and 
quiver, was given conuuand oi the old camp. In the year of Haro 
^1231 A.D.}, Emperor Ogotai undertook an expedjluA against the 
Kin and appointed Jeb’ to take charge of the vanguard. Having 
deicatod the Kin army' t!io expeditionary force marched througli 'fsu- 
yung-kuao, Ogotai made Limg-fu-tai Itis headquarters and s«nt his 
generals to attack ditioreot cities. But all ut a sudden Ugotai fall 
ul; be dropped mto a state of stupor and loic hie voice, llie cause 
ot his itln^ was attributed by the diviner to the Spirit of mountains 
and rivers of the Kin, who was resolved to avenge blmsali on the 
nmperor tor the rav^t^ Of the country and (lie destruction of the 
cities by his army, in spite of Ibe effort of the diviner, the Spirit 
would not be appeased by uDers of men and valuables but only by 
the life of an important member ul the royal family. Ugotai's iUneas 
became more and muiu critical, i'bco, after a lapse, be opened his 
eyes and asked for some water Co drink. "How docs all this happen 
to me?" be inquired. ’Ihe diviner ansttvred, "Tiie Spirit of the 
Qiountaios and rivers of the Kin has caused all this and it declines 
anything we offer in appeasement except the life of an important 
member of the royal family." "Who Is with me here?" Ogotai 
a^ed. Prince Tuiui stepped forward and said, "Our revered father 
chose you from yoim bcotbers to be the Emperor and ordered me to 
revive your memory whenever you forgot and to wake yon w^ien- 
ever you fell asleep. Now if I lose you, my Emperor and ray elder 
brother, whom will 2 remind or wake up? Who will rule over the 
Da^ia people? Besides, the Kin would be happy over it. Now, i 
will answer for my elder brother ; I will bold myself respon^ble feu 
hia guilt. Physically also 1 am hUer to serve the Spirit. Diviner, 
io^art my words to the S^ritl" The diviner thought some water 
end recited the magic words ; then Tului drank the water. After a 
vdiile he felt a bit intoxicatod imd said to Ogotai, "0 my Endear 
and my elder brother, if 1 do not wake up again, please pranoti the 
ioteresta of my orphan sons and widow." He went oat and died eooa 
afterwards.** 


9. This is ^i^exestly a nistske. Cbe&ais Khao during bis usipsuga 
«ieirM Um MussaJoaes bad sent Jcb^ and Sube>ttai afsiast the Kip-cbek and 
trite, and they bad ciiciUBventtd the Ceawa Sia. But it is stated la 
te bv^i<hy ol Gasoaili io toe aa well as io (be that Jetae 

dW amr tiis retnrs frora toe Xip<hak C4i0{%jge 

to. Tulcu's death occurred ie the itoitb aMth ot the year la^a A.D. 
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After the siibmi&sioo of tbe Kid. Ogotai renamed the Emperor 
of the Kin 'Hie Page’" and bought back with him aU gold, silks, 
cattle and pee^le that had been plundered and c^tored from the 
country. The posts d (commanders of tribal levies) were 

established at Bien-Uang (Kai-fcog). Peipiag and other dCie. Ogotai 
returned to Iing*pei (muth of the Keoghai Range) and fixed his 
residence there. 

Chumaban had by now subjugated tbe country of Balihtai.’* 
The country produces many valnables and for this reason Ogotai 
stationed Churmahan and other officers as the Uit-nuKki of that 
coontry for annnat tributes in gold, silks, camels, horses, etc. 

Bata and others who were sent to reini^ce Sob^etai had by now 
also subjugated the Kangli, Kipchak. etc., and three other races. They 
stormed the dty of tbe XJrus (tbe Rnsaiaos) and massacred all its 
iobabitants. Tbe people of Asut and other cities were either captured 
by tbe invaders v capitulated to them. The offices of tbe dtvukachm 
(da kt the civil administrator) and tbe tan-ma-chi were 

established in them to take charge ot adnuDistratson and defence 
before the force marT>l>>i^ homeward. Fnither. Yesadir was 

sent to leinforce JaJairtai, who had been de^tebed earlier in a 
campaign against tbe Kiochin and Gan-li (Korea). Subsequently he 
was made Uut-ma-chi and entrusted «ith the defence of tbe country." 

Batu sent an envoy from tbe Kipchak to report to Ogotai: "With 
the mighty power of tbe Everlasting Sky and tbe blessing of the 
Emperor, ruy uncle, we have captnred tbe people of all the eleven 
countries. When the main forces were departing, all the princes 
gathered at a farewell feast. As ffie eldest prince I first drank a cup 
or two. Buri and Kuyuk were annoyed this ; they mounted tb^ 
horses and left tbe party before it bad ended. Buri said, *Batu and 
I are equals ; why did be drink first? He is a woman with a beard. 

1 could easily knock him down and step over him with my heels.* 
Kuyuk said, ‘He is no more than a woman who carries a bow and 
quiver. He ought to be beaten with wood on the tveasts.* Karkasan. 
the son of Yeljigitai,** said, ‘Let ns link a wooden tail behind him.* 
We were engaged in an ej^Mdition in fi^elgn lands anH bad to 
measures that requited coosideratiott, but as Bari and Kuyuk spoke 
like this, the council dispersed withMit fuming to uy decision. 


’Pege’ eweas *a bey employH as tvnoaal attmdaat by a posoc ot 
rank. The word is used boe as as ioaalcaig titk &ir a rola. 

13 . Not the city of PaghHuj exactly bet tbe PefsUa temtoriM 
fonocrly be«D subject to tlw Ua ^^ ad 

13. Accordaa to tbe Sslimi was erdwed ia 1331 A D. to W 

an ezpeCitiOAary fcccc against tbe CaO'U tKorm^) wbo bad tbe 
<**v07a. He eaetcred mon tbae lec^ eitke. Tbe Caa>B somsitted 7 b«a 
laefi waa fracied and officers were appointed jor tbe ^ detece 

e< dM coontry before tbe anny tnrnu beck. 
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Therefore, 1 have to infoTTn the Emperor, my uncle, of this." Ogotai 
was enraged on bearing those words from Batu's envoy. He refused 
to see Kuyuk and issued him an order saying: "You, mean creature I 
By whose counsel dared you rail at your eldest cousin? I could disown 
you even as a bird>egg is discarded. Now I will send you to a remote 
country to be t^n-ma-chx there, so that }'ou may be employed tn 
assaulting uties and in hard tasks.” Ho further said, "Karkasani 
Wbosc example have you followed in daring to rail at a member of 
my family? Your crime deserves death. But if I put you to death, 
people will say that 1 have been unfair to you. So go with Kuyuk. 
Bun 1 $ the sou of my elder brother, Cbaghtal: let Batu report to 
him.” 


Or.OTAl REPRIM.WKi KUYUK 


Piiflce AkhiUi &Dd other digmtaijcs suggested to Emperor 

Ogotfti: "ChcDgk has decreed thit the aflairs of the field should he 
settkd OB (he field; and that boiue affairs should be settled at bume. 
Sow Kuyuk's iacidoQt was an affair of tbe iSeld, and Bato should be 
left to settle it bimself.'' By now Ogotai's anger had subsided. He 
suiomoned Kuyuk, reprimanded him and said, ‘*When you go on an 
expedition, you beat so many sokbers that there is no self-respect 
left among tbem. You thoQ^t that die Crus pec^lc sorreRdered 
from fear of you ; and this idea incited ytai to show disrespect 

to your eldest coruin and to treat him as cf he was your enemy, 
Chengis. tbe Emperor, has said, *Pc<^le always fear a numsrioally 
superior enemy, just as they arc afraid of drowning io water that is 
de^/ In fact it was Sabeyetu wbo always stood in front of 
and protected yon, Yoa stkI tbe others coold have hardly capbued 
a few Urns people. You axe like a Iamb who is as y*et unable to 
stand straight on Hs hooves ; nonetheless you arc already picking 
quarrels which will not make a man of yoo. Bccaivc of tbe aj^ical 
by Mangn and nthem. I will not deal person^y with ao affair that 
occurred on the deld. Now go with Kaikasan to Batu wbo win 
settle the matter with yon. .As r^^ards Buri, let Batu inform your 
uncle Chaghtai.'* 

OGOTAIfi REFORMS 

Emperor Ogofai said. *'Cbengis. the Emperor, established the 
state through great tnrmoQ and difScnlties. How is the time to let 
all people live ha|^afy without adding to &eii burden." In a mess¬ 
age to Chaghtai be said. "Let <»ly one two^rear-old lamb be taken 
every year (as a tax) freen the sheep beksging to every family. > 
Out of one hundred (sheep) kt one be taken every year for the 
support of the poor of the tribe. Princes and prince-consorts have 
hitherto often levied (a tribute) on the people for their feasts and 
meetings. This causes di stres s to the people. Henceforth a ccrni- 
mander of One Thousand Fanulks will provide yearly one horse with 
its groom, and tbe groom and the horse thus provided will be replaced 
whenever necessary. The costodiajs of toe ware-booses of gold, silks. 


I. Io tbe bio^pby of Ogertai in tbe YiMit tki it w stated: "£a Uk first 
7 «ar (of Ogotai's mis) it vas decreed that a eboaU puKai oa« metre 
oBt cf a bOBdied boceee, ooe ca oot a bnsdred oten. and ooe kob out of a 
hnodjod a beep." 


OfiOTAI Rrprihawbs Kuyuk 
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weapons aod other mu^t be despatched from various places ; 

and tbe people racist share tliolr camping grounds \viih them. These 
custodians are to be selected by the commanders of One Thousand 
Families. The cAmI (waste lands), due to the lack of water, have so 
far been occupied by wild beasts only; now let the people migrate 
and live there. Chanai and Uignrtdl You two go to explore some 
ht place for tbe encampment of the people and dig wcHs there. 
Hitherto a p» frying messenger has caused considerable au^ermg to the 
people and delay in urgent matters. Henceforth every commander 
of One Thousand Families shall provide the men and horses needed 
for tbe establishment of the jaD*chi {pos(*atation agent)'. Except for 
tbe most urgent mattem, the station horses will be u^d : a passage 
through the land of the people is forbidden. Those measures have 
been suggested by Chanai Ralkhadar and I think tbe>’ should be put 
into practice. Chaghtai, my elder brother, what do you think about 
this?'’ Chaghtai in his reply agreed to all these suggestions. He 
sud that they should bo enforced and then added, “As regards the 
jan-chi, I shall establish them from my side to join yours. Let Batu 
establish them from hU side to join mine.” 

Emperor Ogotai announced the new measures to the piiitces and 
prince<onsorts. They all agreed. Then envoys were sent to collect 
Che above-mentioned sheep and horses and to conscript the custodians 
of the ware*houses and the jan-chi. Arachin and Tokbuchar were 
ordered to organize and administer the jan^eJu. Each station was 
required to keep twenty grooms and to provide aecommodadon for 
bones and food for the courtiers. Rules were framed for fixing tbe 
number of sbeep aod horses and oxen for the carts that were to be 
provided at each station. If any^ung was found wanting, half Hit 
beloogii^ of those who were responsible were to be confiscated by 
the government. Emperor Ogotai said: “After my succes^on to 
throne of my father, four new uodertakings have succeeded—first, 
conquest of tiio Kin ; secondly, the establishment of the jsn-cki : 
tfaiidly, digging of wells in places where water was scarce ; aod 
fbnrtiJy, the inauguratioQ of the office of the tan-tHS^hi in tba cities 
fioT tt^ defence. My four weak points are: first, I have indnlged 
in wiaoMirinkiag after my aocesdon : secondly, having lent a wilSng ear 
to a woman's words, 1 toc^ girls from the people of my nada, 
Otchigin: thirdly, I have coo^lred and killed loyal and |tBt 
PogolkiiQ ont of persona] hatred ; and fburthly, I have boOt waZb 
for encloang tbe game, wbid) is a gift of nature, to prevent it from 
entering my brother's country, and have thus won hk resentment.” 


a According to the Vacw-sAi. jm-th means "fott-station sgeur*. Chi. 
u exptahied io the Yv-jifk, fuactioos like tbe English 'er* to iodieate the agrafe 
of sos>ethi&g. Jan is a Quaese word loeaacag "statioo”. Therefore 
b«r« auaw "the agent o£ the post-statioi}*'. 
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APPENDIX “A" 


HISTORY OF THE MONOOLS BODUAHCHAR TO KAIDU 

01 the hiftory of the Uoogols £rcm Bodutaclar to KeJdu, the S«a 4 i 
HUtory hardly give* ua anythcng Iwyoad 4 list of chieb «ad Icibej, By 
readiAf it eloae. one would he led to coaclode thet the Uonflok ^yed go 
importuit role Is the politica of die etrpprs aod the Cblsese boidrr^d betore the 
tiiM ol Cbecgie Khm. Thoi(|h compared to the part played by the Kenit 
tribe the role of Che UoneoJ aatrstort of Cheofis Khan eeema to have been a 
nioor oaa, we will fail to understand the pheoameDal rise of Cheacis Kbaa £( are 
igoore the blatory of the Uon^lian steppae from Ueura Tudus to KaSdn. 
There are three works that attempt to lell u» wnv*(hij3| of tbia peri^. 

Ravany in the aotee to hi& iraanj^tjon of the Tahobal-f Haiin (pp, 994-si 
givn a summary of such es'enrs of the period as he could collect from Uu^im 
writers. Mr. Ourtm la his HongvL seme to have relied oa Moagolian aad 
Chiaeae sources. Lastly, the SiketVetal Attak nve* us aa aecouac aiojUar to 
Ibat of Raveriy, 

The Bothnritirs utilised by Raverty pve a different account of the lmai»' 
diate dewenda&is of Bnduancl^ar or finaaBjar, Raver^ lays that fiaaanjar at 
his death left two sobs, Buka and Tuka. Tuba bad a son named Ma-chie. 
Buka succeedml his father iu hu« cbleftaiadtip and, alter his death, was bbc- 
ceeded l>y his son, ZQtOmln (also ^^Titlen as zutum Manln and in other ways). 
ZOtfljniB Mas the lather of oiac sons, one of wbus. Koidu. succeeded to Cba 
cbieftamsbip. Dorlne the perkvl ai Xuiomin's chieliainehip liostilltlea broke 
out hetweeo tbe Jalsir trioe (of thu l>dral((ia hraoeb of the hfon^ols} aod the 
Khitais, ihe Jalairs had bMone a very populous tribe at this period aod 
ajDOuated to about 70,000 families. They hu pitched their taots on the ban*^ 
of the river KaIn^Aa. Soatetimes durlo; this period tbe Jalaiia vnta tujprfsed 
by tba Kbttals and almost aonibilated. 

Raverty continues: After the death of ZQtumiA, bis Kkstun, MaCnhiQ 
(or, as some write it, Maavlun), who nas a talented woman, with ca^t of her 
Mua and numerous herds aod flocka took up her reeidenee in a wii rcd and 
poaaibly hilly tract of the cnaotry, relemd to aa Aluah or Uloih Arid or hrfii 
Dot tba fint name ia also written ae Ulus aod Kulosh (ulua-t-Aorjah <g P^h 
—Aa Onr^a or Kuren of modem maps oo about Tfmg . log, 43 II. Mt 
ninth son, Kafdu, was absent at the time. He had gone to hie uada. **—•>■**' 
to demand i& OHuriage the daughter of a kinsman of the oka of Dtral^, 
who had become exceedin^y onmarous. aod who wen aleo kioainaa cd l(s* 
chin. Daring Kaidu's absence some of the Jalaira, overcoise by the l&itaia, 
caree aod took up their quarters amoag the U or tribe of Matnlua and her 
sons; aod in a oispute ariaiiir betvveeo them, tbe Jalabe slew bar and bar 
ei^it aooa. I^idn sought bw uncle's assiJtance in avenging ttMO, and a 
BMaanga was sant to the heads of the Jalairs demaadiae satisfaetke for ^ 
Thin had such an eflact upon the oluef men 01 the tribe, who wore 
tte Mgegnd in figbting tba Kblcaa, that they alew eevaoty Jalnlis, who wwn 
eencMad in of hEawlua and her sons, aod eanb tbair wivas aad 

teaSM, wbh maay apologtee to Kaado, to do with tbeoi what ba might (bitt 
it Raverty adcia naidn s oc c a a dad to the chieftaiaablp thraagb tts 
eodeavoon of He chin. (Raverty, rcbshai-i WasM, pp. 994*3> note.) 

Cvtia oars that the Jakiia wen se t B e d on tbe Keralae aaar 6» 

OoldA Klttft’s border. Ke fuxtber adds: "Tbe deeceadaots c( B^aheU RynU 
w«re aB deal now except the yoannst son, who was ^arl ae 

qt h aes at ^ivallln oe w oastan Aon of Lake Baikal, aad KaJdo. bis 
ion's only oj&prifig, a small boy wbo was mvnd by hB nnrne. vbo hid with 
the ooder firewood." 

Cartla eoGtradica bimseli ben. He first taUs hie rtader that tfaicyaa 
Tedaa (I .a. Todno) had a wife. l 4 onslun. froa wbee ame eooe were 

ban V hha, eldttt of then beln^ Katchl Kyuluk aad the yoangeet 
HariBfai. Bat three paragnpbs kter be t^ers to tbe ions of HonahiA as tba 



d^MCOtUnts of KAtchi Kj'vlak, «bo vras hinwil tKe «ld«vt ton of MoqaIud aoud 
MiOyui TcvIod aftd «ho bad • tAt cmt tt^, Katdii. It sraoa to ne that Curtm 
«lcb«r nakn iui accklmta] nutfaiie W issftUcisf tbe sme of Katcbi KyuJuk 
for Todui or he really fcuowe t*e eoncradktory airth^Uq one 

aathonty heiag tbe mse as R%verty*s. whieb 0vn Meaaluo as tbe wife of 
ZfitDais (or Maiiiyas Teden). wd tte ot h er ^visj; Mos^on (or, 
accordini to the present (ext of tbe Seerei Hist»y. >i4aulu&) as the wife o( 
Khacbi (Katchil Kyolok, soo of Menea Tudua (ce tfaioTia Todas). %oce 
Curtis is eUeot aboot tbs eon ex es of b« mionDatioii, it is iapceeibte to discover 
tbs real cause of bb coofusoe. (Cartn: rbs ii9ticls, p, 8.) 

Is additios to this Cartia sa^: "Kachia. as tbe Moaso] stor? decocts 
hioi, is ooe tbe fev naa is histcxy who were aot seH-seeiio^. Ut saved 
the boy Kaidu, and. srebiag no pueirr iot biroeli, tar aed every effort to 
srrsBftSee^ bis eepbew. Trooi that aepbew. Kaidu. are deseeoded the 
ifta t es i historiol mefi of bis peopfe. lam aHthout nboo tbe *'***>*» Moagol 
aifbt aot have risea fatsB obec a r ity to be k i xwc a aad l en wi ted sa It mw is.'’ 
(Cania: T/u Momgcit. p. p.) 

Tbe Sbarreial dnk say* that Kaida aad bis oocle Ua-chis resided on 
tbe baaks of'tbe rzvec Urboe. Bat is Uas river tbe *■«** as BargudiiD oo the 
caatera abore of lake Bailea]? Aad is Mt-tbin (o he i d e n tified with Kaehin? 

As baa been already r e ai rbed tbe suddeo rise of the Uofifols under 
Chen^ Xhaa would aot’ have beea peesible ualesa tbe HKcaary preparatery 
steps had beea ufceit by tbe people aad their cfaMi ia tbe pseoediof genera- 
tiona <it ee&Cunea. But in the areouls samueiag it is difficult to diseotaeglQ 
tbe (em cd geouioe ttadirina fresB the acc rs t itxt of later ages. Tbe Idoeg^s 
titer tbw coQ^‘el9on to Islan mast have letained aoch a tbeir uarecorded 
badftiaa. aod in dae coarse this mesb«d its way into Untfia bistorirs. But 
Moifixn hisCDriana, as is clear from Abal Pael's reaceiwoa of tbe Alan Goa 
txadHioe. woald be ioclbied to describe tbe UongoKea eUeft in tbe way 
■a tba piiac e a of AJaot. fei g e ttia g tbe cCDintne taA oivtroBaent of ^ 
eteppea. Koc aut tb^ t e a dea cy a cBaaoiictiin legends be endenated. 

one thiar. however, we may be certain. There is a core of la 

tba legends of Alaa Gen aad Uatuloa Khatoa, t'adex tlw Vases or Kegula* 
boos « Cben^. when tbe great Khan of tbe Ifcngols died, his seour wwo'v 
tuuk charge m nU a&in of tbe state lilt the ckctkn of tba next Kbas, and 
tbe ASIC prh.'ilefe wu aceorded to the wSdovs K tbe great orioees of tbe 
royal family. It is tnconcerrable t.hat wrh a mass ^ Moriim population 
Co eoeerai sacb a political aod aduinniiative privilege conld baN'e bm given 
to SkngDt priaceasrs except on the bnsia of old Uon^ costnm. Moslira poll* 
tkal ndstmo has ghm oo socb generalty nrreptrd right to a dead bag's 
widow aad aothing like it ia found in (be politi^ tradibcms of pagan Ainu 
aod ancient Penlaas. Alan Gon aod Matolnn Khatan are femalea cc m specten 
belonging to a tmiy Mongolian mini bnrkgroaod. Matlim writers setring 
down to cnaaufactBre omdtticss woald nc»t have iicoe oat of their way tu 
pcodixe socb Batko-buddmg brroion. 

(t is nwlfts to Speculate esa tbe eomriUiCiaB (hat Kaldo may haes OAde 
to dK dmlopCDaft of the Uongoban peopte. when oar iTtw Ua 

k 80 scanty. Tbe Ua<his of I&v«ety and (be fHurjrtUa .tbmA o«y ba Usstl* 
bed with 'am Nacbm of Cnrtin and oar Ssceef But Coo Aoeh aow* 

tencs mnat aot be laid opCA Ua<bia as an tuatorical firarr, for be is clearly 
IA aaeeator 'reara^rtnred' in a smaaer dear to Muslin n Win i a m, wbo foued 
for every country an aa c eoto r aaaed after that cfiotHry. 'Chut' is, of coune. 
China, ifeha here, ns fans been rigb^ po fatad oat by tba editor the T^an 
Cert of the rerihV.) /shaa Ktukt. is a ahoc lo wed torta of tbe Sonakrit wc^, 
moJia. meaning 'graar, so that 'Na<bfa' 'ricwer Cbioa' Just as 'Maba 

BboraA’ means 'Greater Bhania'. PenitB writm of dM fn-jfMgol 

often refer to 5haht«shda or Bn^wror of f**?* >^1 Ma-ciun_of 

proper and of tbe people sabjrct ta iu 'The nrwt incortam of the latter, 
trom (be Persian point of vlra'. awoM be tbe trfiwr inhibiting tbe lerritsry 
between Mualcn lands aa<i Cfrina pniprr. 


APPENDIX “B'’ 


THE ‘AWARD’ OF TCllANAH KHAN 

In th« DOOMtOftt hirann tLrhteii qpdtt iIm Tinorid prises K&rachftr 
Noyab it put deva is a dnreDdsot o< QsebuJi Gabsdur aad gnta a pro* 
to whieb then is bo jusciicBtkiB eo the basil d histassiea] recoil. 
His preoiiiMGce is (hie to (be £sct (fast he is s aenstary Unk is the Ufeiid nf 
the Award oi TomsBah tTbaanh) Kbia’. 

Td uaderstSBd this U&cud wr oast ^ to its orifiDator'-ABir Tnimr. 

Ifi th^ coane of bis toe coieer Tanr A.D.) bnu^t toward 

four tbeenea. ose after (he <Mher. to joKify to cooqaect of p owg. 

(i) When the lettab or Uibees to bp Timor Kbaa im cooqasnd 

MawBiaui Nahr, Tiaur prefond to rehei. He tabs as that he had oMaioed 
from some to(ifaf retipoos and sceolar oiea a doraoieat dedarcaf him their 
elected ruler, after ibe maBoec of tbs ISo«s fallpha, ccovtod he fieed than 
frcea the ‘m&del* JeOab. But as this cooditto coold not be lol&Urd. the 
tbeoty etmc to oaa^t. 

(a) Doriof the sko^ Jettah iasBaoo, Tmar whelp decided to joia the 
coe()tMron while btdies’ ^ tioie. It was (hiriag this period that he put 
fomard tiie dahn that as a (Iru fixliil of Kararhar Noyaa be was eotuled 
to the administrative ccmtrol of the o( the Cbs|btai horde. 

(j) Due the 'Award of Tamatsb Khan’ was nb\*icDslv not hindin^ oa 

MusiieM who were ih»t desmded boa to Chenaki Mmgtts and were Lvfa^ 
in other lands. So a third theory had to Ee pat Kmw^that to povemormt 
of the to r^t belonged to to deseeadints of the Piophat, to 

Sa^ykb. aod (na Siiyvids had. Oansfierred this poattf to T^mar. Whsa* 
ev« TtxDor conquered any territory, be eitneted to oecessa^ doenaencs 
from ia Saiyyw] inhaUtaed. Bnt who Timar eajae into coeifet with to 
B^yptka MaoMloks, and to boooesed SaipTida of to Anb-^itociBa lands 
cefiototed the aiaa wbo bad broo|fac fin ato sawd mto Iraq end Sym. this 
theory bad also to be ^ven ap. 

(4) Aa a laR rvsert TUoar luopoonded to tbeoy tot be was God's Biset 
Had tore bets two Goda. to Otuaa pnmts oot, toy would hatw throw* to 
world iaCD eonhskn. And Just aa one God aainaias to Cosmit 'Ofitr, caly 
one ttor ^viody deputed to this task can maintiTfi to roeief onbr. la ne«y 
jmeatMA. God chocaca i«De one to tbis taA and to Divine choice b jewrod 

to cbiiarn erne’s pasesalng to fsaias and etpaefty aseded to to peat 
enterprise. Tbcae who reeitt him resist Cod: to onnpleh: coTtaiae of 

Timur’s enemies was a clear evideoee of Dhrine dtolmsure against theta. This 
toory is propounded at kqrtb by Timur's oficml hroarapber. SbariadaSa Yaadi. 
in Us Ztftr Vawa. Abal ia tue woiks borrows Yasdi’s theory aad appUi* 
it to Akhar. Power, ia ^otbee wordL was its own jasrifientfon in supecscadcm 
hnm^D laws and traditinns. 

Awe we are cedy eanevaed wMi to aeremd of tbma toorfen. It eearito 
of ton para to ’Award* cd Ttaaaaab Kbaa; end to cksn of to dmeaatets 
P( QKbaE Bahadar and Kajaebar Koyan m mimiajnatjve ccotrof of Hsw' 
itana Kahr. 

I. Whs QBtofb Timv Uaa (Wv»ied Mawafun Nabr a sscand tin*. 
TliDV lest aecMWpa*^ ^ ande. HaJj Bartos ia hb flcfbC bat «e aecaad 
**"%*• , be toaed toeb. a p psoa tod to advaasn^aard efieer* «f Qaria|h 
TinBw wttb prM*a and inmatmted Uaseli with to invader. When Qatiafb 
Tlmv waa rotanin^ to b2 hoeacUnd. Mc^aliiiaa, Tisar (ro he tmb nej 
to gonnmm of Mavaraaa Nahr dartof bJs abaenca. BtR Qottofb 
Tbemr had made ap his mtad to leave to prcvioce ia charge d tos eoa. 
Khwa^ Qyaa. la erder to pacify Ttmar, he calM to the .dilarnffia or 'Award' 
of Tamaasb Itoa, which wsa written mi steel tsbleta lad showed it to Timur. 
Aenediag to to iteeMocaipeat. Tamaaab Khan in mder to solve to frlctioB 


bi> tvo sow, KohoJ Kfaon uitt Qa^oU <terirlHl that Kabul, tbe elder 
yrti tn soccnd to tbe tfanw wbUe QachsE Bahadur, tbe youDjer 
brother, vru to bav« char^ M (he amy aod atfahs. Tbh iasaily anu^* 
ment uia to be binding oo the dnceodafta «( l;oth brotbea. 

Timor ia oor only aathori^ far (ha exntnico of this steel^Iocumeoc. All 
laiec aschon quota Crw bim dinctly « tAdirestl;. The 'Alt^mgka ol Tumaaab 
Khao’ is rafamd to by every TuuiuU tuslomii. Bet tba fr^oeat repatitloa 
of a legeod does not convert K into a betorksl fact. 

II. TiBtir, ia dne coone, diove Khswaja Ilyss got of Uswaraun Nahi 
with (be help ot his brother-in-lsw. Amir Hnssis. and tbeo iocsed an aJhaocc 
to overthrow bss boocher-iji>isw. Afbr the fsU of Astir Husain. Timor eatur* 
ally cbRDed tbe supreme power. Bst three was ratiwssee amoog a party of 
tbe BoWw: also tl^ Khaoefaip’ according to the tndftions of the Cha^Ui as 
well as ^ Juji (Hordes) coold only go to a drsceaduit of Cheogis Khao. 
Timur coold lay DO to that uAce. and he a evg did W. He was cooteut 
(o reinaia Amw. which bis c o u i ti er s a^ offiem interpreted as rouivalent to 
BadsbaA or King, la the tro precedieg geomboos (u 'IQiaa* q{ Mawaraua 
Kahr had often been reduced to a shadow, in partiealar by Amir Qssgban. 
Still Tixaar bad to prove bis ctan to be Amir or supreme au absolute adoi* 
Bictrater. Tbis could ooly be done by posCnltthig die continuance of Tumaaah 
tOaa’s anangemaots throoebage Afceirt hishiry. So rt was ctaimed. with scant 
re^jd for recorded bos. U) that Timur ■ ancotor. Kaiachar N<n^. was tbe 
poauf fal sanr of Chmfw Khan, the power behind tbe tbione, and (b) that when 
Cheerla aaeagnad Turkestan and Uasnnan Nahc ts his second ton, Chagbtai, be 
pve Kancbar to Cha^tai as bis minjstn and directed him stHctly to abide by 
KuBcbsr'a advice. If this coneatke could be proswd, then eleetson of the Amir 
woeU be ceofioed tn Karaebar's descendants and amoeg them th ere wss no 
aJieraa&vo to Umar The eppesitseo nobles (so Ysidi idls ns) were not coo- 
vioeed tM Umar's friend. Bartab. a abmwd Aesb advmtorer, warned 

them that tbe law o( bUm was nperior to tbe traditaoia of (be MrigcJs, tbat 
^ trmiegii el maiirtimisg the mler hsfampd sn the dimrodsata q| the Po^het 
a»d hod ■Awtsrl Twsc on tbs behalf, and tbat. Issefy. tbs taabty oi 
Thaw's power aoe be safely ignci^. So Timur was elected ’Amk’ at 

tbs age of ( bkiy wkb Moopl ceremewia. Th« office of the (Oan rmlined 
and m name o{ the Khan was ur itteB at tbe tem cd all ceders (fmees) before 
tbe name of Timur faimsetf. To avesd the pcenbilicy of conflict. Timor pv« the 
title of 'Kbaa' to oee of his senior officers. Ushrend, who cootinoed to obey 
h&D Uhe tbe other meabecs of the bernncracy. Timor's deeceodants aw no 
aoee in emitiaaiog the nsriees office. 

The ently PeRkn bjstories of Owngw IQun do not give to Kuacbie 
Noyau any poeitioe of impotanca—and certainly not tbat of the first offices of 
tbe mahn. The S^rtl i/istory eosbks us to diepoee <4 die legend finally. 
Oar aotbor reftre to Tuoianab Khaa and bis dcacrodsfitt but is sOent about 
bis 'Award': had 'Award' been a part of ^leratrve Moegel ttaditioo, be 
could have hardly ignrved the fact, in the first psracnpb ot Part IV our 
suthor gives Qi a Tot of (be cbwis erbo esnv* to oatr (heir atlegiance ts 
after be had defeated tbe Merkite and parted from Jamubha. In this 
hM aihhu Seefaen and KamchCr are meneiooed ss chieft or the Barlas triba. 
TlM ssery of tbe 'grtaf Kanebtr begins and ends them. Hotbiw am « 
cold becMse tbero was noebiag mere to teQ. The i ircpl n!en.ti 4 l BMffilr 
Noyic and his line b«M bum the rei^ of CTieglitel. H ffieffid aB* be 
•ateditsd. la Part Xlt ti»e Secret H srr e e y teOs w of tie &nepo Cheegb 
urigned to his aesr mhitkwa: and in c o nform^ with tbe autocratic cbaimcter 
of &« regifne. dwagis bimself appointed tbe ullic eis who were to eonool tboee 
tfo o p e. Cha^tai's troo ps wa« not amteaed to Karschar Ko^uo but to 
KolMhoa. wM was to give 'levehbruded storice’ to tbe 'obstinate' Chagbtaj, 
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